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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

A  FACE-THEORY-BASED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS 
OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH  USAGE  OF  FOUR  LINGUISTIC  POLITENESS  STRATEGIES 

By 

Shirley  Ann  Nightingale  Cole 
December  1988 

Chair:    Haig  Der-Houssikian 
Major  Department:  Linguistics 

This  dissertation  is  a  quantified  study  of  four  linguistic 
politeness  strategies — positive  and  negative  politeness,  off-record,  and 
bald-on-record — based  on  face  concerns,  as  discussed  by  Brown  and 
Levinson  in  their  1987  book  Politeness.    Four  dialogs  each  were  written 
by  491  respondents,  using  content  cues,  a  list  of  participants,  and  a 
photograph  of  a  setting  with  the  other  participant  in  the  dialog.  The 
other  participant  in  the  dialog,  pictured  in  the  photograph,  was  either 
a  young  man,  a  young  woman,  a  middle  age  man,  a  middle  age  woman,  an 
older  man,  or  an  older  woman. 

The  hypotheses  tested  were  the  following:    1)  Usage  of  the  four 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  will  vary  as  the  respondent's  and 
model's  intrinsic  characteristics — demographic:    age,  sex,  ethnic 
background,  and  educational  level  completed;  regional:    population  of 
hometown,  whether  hometown  is  urban  or  rural,  length  of  time  lived  in 
hometown,  and  whether  the  respondent  is  a  native  Floridian  or  not — vary. 


2)    Usage  of  the  four  linguistic  politeness  strategies  will  vary  as  the 
extrinsic  characteristics  of  the  setting  and  social  situation  vary.  3) 
Extrinsic  characteristics  will  have  more  bearing  on  the  usage  of  the 
four  linguistic  politeness  strategies  than  the  intrinsic 
characteristics . 

The  hypotheses  were  tested  using  a  doubly  repeated  measures 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  with  covariates.    All  four  linguistic 
politeness  strategies  were  assessed  in  all  four  questionnaire 
situations,  according  to  whether  the  situation  was  formal  or  informal, 
whether  the  degree  of  acquaintance  as  given  in  the  direction  was 
stranger  or  friend,  and  whether  the  interactional  role  was  that  of 
speaker  (the  respondent)  or  hearer  (the  model  in  the  photograph). 

None  of  the  regional  variables  were  significant.    Of  the 
demographic  variables,  neither  educational  level  completed,  sex  and  age 
of  the  model,  nor  sex  of  the  respondent  were  significant  with  regard  to 
these  four  linguistic  politeness  strategies.    Age  and  ethnic  background 
of  the  respondent  were  found  to  be  significant  only  in  interaction  with 
extrinsic  characteristics,  explaining  about  4-6  percent  of  the 
variability.    All  three  extrinsic  factors  were  significant.  Formality 
(formal,  informal)  explained  about  30  percent  for  demographic  and  15 
percent  for  regional  variables,  acquaintance  (stranger,  friend)  about  27 
percent  for  demographic  and  17  percent  for  regional  variables,  and 
interactional  role  (speaker,  hearer)  about  39  percent  of  demographic  and 
about  19  percent  of  regional  variables.    In  general  it  can  be  said  that 
the  extrinsic  characteristics  explain  more  of  the  variability  found  in 
the  usage  of  the  four  linguistic  politeness  strategies  than  do  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  of  either  the  respondent  or  the  model. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1.  Preliminaries 

Miss  Colvard  was  a  young  woman  who  taught  in  a  small  liberal  arts 
college.    An  older  woman  whom  she  knew,  Mrs.  Cooper,  was  an 
administrative  secretary  in  the  same  college.    Since  Miss  Colvard  was  a 
teacher,  the  secretaries,  including  Mrs.  Cooper,  used  title  and  last 
name.    Most  of  the  secretaries  were  called  by  their  first  names,  but 
because  Mrs.  Cooper  was  an  older  woman,  she  was  called  Mrs.  Cooper. 
Since  Miss  Colvard  and  Mrs.  Cooper  only  saw  each  other  in  the  course  of 
their  infrequent  contacts  in  the  office  setting,  the  relationship  was  a 
rather  formal  one.    One  day  Mrs.  Cooper  appeared  as  a  student  in  one  of 
Miss  Colvard 's  lower-division  classes.    As  is  customary  in  many  American 
classrooms.  Miss  Colvard  began  to  call  Mrs.  Cooper  by  her  first  name, 
Gloria,  in  class  while  continuing  to  call  her  Mrs.  Cooper  when 
encountering  her  in  the  office.    Mrs.  Cooper,  of  course,  continued  to 
call  the  teacher  Miss  Colvard  both  outside  the  classroom  and  in,  as  it 
was  customary  at  this  college  for  the  students  to  use  that  form  of 
address  with  the  teachers.    Later,  Mrs.  Cooper  and  Miss  Colvard  found 
themselves  enrolled  in  the  same  aerobics  class.    Now  both  were  students 
in  an  informal  situation  under  the  supervision  of  another  person.  Soon 
Gloria  was  calling  me  Shirley. 

This  illustration  is  an  example  of  how  the  change  in  social 
situation — from  office,  to  classroom,  to  aerobics  class — has  effected  a 
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change  in  the  linguistic  pattern  of  address  forms  used.  This 
dissertation  is  a  quantitative  study  of  how  linguistic  politeness 
strategies  vary  as  other  factors  vary.    In  particular,  there  are  three 
questions  that  are  addressed:    Do  linguistic  politeness  strategies  vary 
as  intrinsic  characteristics — such  as  age  and  sex,  for  example — of  the 
speaker  and  hearer  vary?    Do  linguistic  politeness  strategies  vary  as 
extrinsic  characteristics — such  as  setting  and  social  standing — of  the 
situation  vary?    Is  there  an  interaction  between  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  and  the  extrinsic  characteristics? 

1.1.1.  Linguistic  Interest  in  the  Real  World 

In  the  past  few  years,  since  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  there 
has  been  a  deepening  interest  in  how  real  world  circumstances  are 
manifested  in  language.    Sociolinguists  have  been  concerned  with  the 
study  of  language  in  relation  to  society.    Ethnographers  have  been 
interested  in  comparing  speech  as  social  interaction  in  societies  other 
than  Western  ones.    Ethnomethodologists  study  language  primarily  through 
conversational  analysis,  that  is,  situated  language.  Linguistic 
pragmatics  has  entered  more  and  more  into  the  heart  of  on-going 
linguistics  concerns,  resulting  in  hyphenated  areas  of  research  like 
pragmatico-syntactic ,  semantico-pragmatic ,  pragmatico-syntactico- 
semantic,  and  so  on.    Indeed,  Leech  refers  to  his  own  work  in  general 
pragmatics  as  including  socio-pragmatics  as  the  "sociological  interface 
of  pragmatics"  (1983:10). 

1.1.2.  Politeness  Forms  as  Response  to  Real  World  Stimulus 
Politeness  language  is  one  case  of  a  linguistic  response  to  a 

situational/social  stimulus  on  language.    It  can  be  manifested  in 
various  ways.    Address  forms  reflect  both  the  level  of  formality  as  well 
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as  the  situational  setting,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  of  Mrs.  Cooper 
and  Mrs.  Colvard  above.    Romance  languages  typically  use,  among  other 
things,  pronoun  variation  with  concommitant  verb  change  as  a  means  of 
giving  or  withholding  politeness  to  the  hearer.    In  Spanish  the 
deferential  form  is  Usted ,  compared  to  the  non-deferential  form  tu. 
Japanese  has  a  system  of  affixes  that  convey  the  relationship  between 
the  speaker  and  hearer.    This  may  consist  of  both  an  honorific  used  by 
the  speaker  about  the  hearer  and  a  dishonor if Ic  used  by  the  speaker 
about  himself /herself .    These  examples  could  be  multiplied  by  as  many 
different  languages  and  cultures  as  there  are.    Indeed,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  showing  politeness  is  a  universal  linguistic  feature.  It 
is  a  fact  that  speakers  do  not  speak  to  all  people  in  the  same  way.  The 
main  question  raised  in  this  study  is  how  do  linguistic  politeness  forms 
and  strategies  differ  as  the  situations  and  interlocutors  differ. 
1.1.3«    Two  Dimensions;    Intrinsic  and  Extrinsic  Characteristics 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  explore  ways  that  language 
changes  as  either  the  real  or  perceived  hierarchic  relationship  between 
speaker  and  hearer  changes,  in  particular  with  regard  to  politeness 
forms.    Two  main  categories  are  considered:    intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
characteristics.    The  intrinsic  characteristics  reflect  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  speaker  and  hearer.    These  include  such  things  as  age, 
sex,  education,  ethnic  background,  and  social  status.    They  may  be  seen 
as  essentially  inalienable  from  the  persons  involved.    The  extrinsic 
characteristics  are  primarily  those  of  setting  and  social  situation, 
which  of  course  are  not  inalienable  characteristics  of  either  the 
speaker  or  hearer.    This  study  will  use  quantified  data  to  show  the 
complex  relationships  between  these  two  dimensions. 


1.2.    Contributions  from  the  Literature 
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Many  areas  of  interest  in  linguistics  have  a  bearing  on  the  study 
of  politeness  and  have  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
factors  and  forces  are  involved.    What  follows  is  a  description  of 
various  areas  of  linguistic  research  that  have  either  directly  or 
indirectly  influenced  the  study  of  politeness  itself  or  the  variables 
that  will  be  considered  in  this  study. 
1.2.1.  Sociolinguistics 

Soclolinguistics  is  the  study  of  language  in  society  and,  although 
a  relatively  new  branch  of  linguistics,  stems  from  a  long  history  of 
dialect  study  and  the  study  of  meaning  as  It  relates  to  culture. 
Sociolinguistics  is  particularly  interested  in  the  relationship  between 
language,  speaker,  speech,  addressee,  audience,  topic,  setting,  and  so 
on.    Indeed,  many  linguists  believe  that  language  study  without 
reference  to  its  social  aspects  is  likely  to  exclude  explanations  of  its 
structure  that  are  based  on  social  facts.    As  R.  A.  Hudson  (1980:4) 
says,  "Linguistics  ignores  society  at  its  peril."    The  study  of 
politeness  forms  involves  social  factors  and,  as  such,  the  basic 
principles,  goals,  and  methodology  of  sociolinguistics  are  of  interest. 
Macro-level  sociolinguistics  deals  with  entire  speech  communities,  and 
micro-level  sociolinguistics  deals  with  the  language  behavior  of 
individuals  (Fishman  1972)  although  in  reality  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
level  can  be  studied  without  the  other. 

1.2.1.1.    Language  varieties.    The  part  of  the  study  of  language 
variety  that  is  most  pertinent  to  the  study  of  politeness  forms  is 
perhaps  the  study  of  social  dialects.    Social  dialects  generally  reflect 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  society,  even  though  a  social  dialect  may 
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have  been  a  regional  dialect  at  one  time,  or  may  still  be  a  regional 
dialect  as  well.    Trudgill  (1974a)  summarizes  much  of  the  work  he  has 
done  on  social  dialects  in  England.    Wolfram  and  Fasold  (1974)  present  a 
thorough  study  of  American  social  dialects  and  the  topics  associated 
with  dialect  study.    Register,  compared  to  dialect,  is  a  variety  of 
language  that  varies  according  to  the  use  to  which  language  is  put 
(Halliday,  Mcintosh  and  Strevens  1964),  and  generally  refers  to  a 
difference  in  language  that  one  speaker  will  evince  on  different 
occasions  (See  Joos  1961).    Another  important  concept  in  language  use  is 
diglossia  (Ferguson  1959),  which  is  a  phenomenon  in  which  two  or  more 
forms  of  the  same  language  are  used  for  specified  purposes.  Generally, 
one  form  of  the  language  is  used  for  situations  requiring  formality  and 
politeness  and  for  purposes  of  showing  respect  and/or  social  distance  to 
another  person,  while  the  other  form  of  the  language  shows  informality, 
solidarity,  or  familiarity.    Diglossia,  by  extension,  may  also  be  used 
to  refer  to  two  or  more  languages  that  are  spoken  for  specified  purposes 
similar  to  the  ones  Ferguson  described.    The  circumstances  under  which 
the  two  languages  or  two  forms  of  a  language  are  used  are  often  socially 
mediated,  as  is  exemplified  in  Rubin's  (1968)  description  of  Spanish  and 
Guarani  usage  in  Paraguay  in  which  she  was  able  to  show  five  social 
factors  that  were  pertinent  to  the  choice  of  which  language  to  use. 

1.2.1.2.    Social  interactional  aspects  of  speech.    It  is  a  truism 
that  speech  is  important  to  social  interaction,  but  the  part  speech 
plays  in  social  interaction  has  been  a  field  rich  with  discovery.  The 
theories  of  Austin  and  Searle  have  been  very  important  steps  in  the 
understanding  of  how  speech  functions.    (See  below  under  Pragmatics: 
Speech  Acts.)    Goffman's  (1955)  concern  with  'face-work'  has  called 


attention  to  the  way  in  which  language  is  used  by  speakers  to  maintain 
both  their  own  images  as  well  as  the  images  of  their  interlocutors. 
Brown  and  Levinson  (1978,  1987)  also  discuss  the  way  in  which  speakers 
present  themselves  to  the  world,  in  particular  in  relation  to  politeness 
strategies.    The  idea  that  speech  as  social  work  is  a  cooperative 
activity  is  emphasized  by  Grice  (1975).    He  details  four  maxims, 
admitting  that  more  might  be  needed,  that  function  to  make  conversation 
understandable  to  the  participants.    The  Quantity  Maxim  requires  that 
conversation  be  as  informative  as  is  necessary  but  not  more  so.  The 
Quality  Maxim  states  that  speakers  should  not  say  what  they  believe  is 
not  true  or  which  they  lack  evidence  for.    The  Relation  Maxim  states 
that  the  contribution  of  the  speaker  should  be  relevant.    The  Manner 
Maxim  requires  that  the  contribution  should  not  be  obscure,  ambiguous, 
disorderly,  and  unnecessarily  wordy.    In  order  for  these  maxims  to  be 
seen  to  work  in  the  everyday  world,  however,  the  concept  of 
conversational  implicature  must  be  brought  into  play.    That  is,  when  an 
utterance  on  the  surface  appears  to  violate  one  of  these  maxims,  it  can 
usually  be  seen  to  be  in  accordance  with  them  at  a  deeper  level.  A 
large  body  of  work  has  resulted  from  exploration  of  Grice 's  theories  and 
their  implications.    The  social  relationship  between  speaker  and  hearer 
is  also  reflected  in  speech.    Brown  and  Gilman  (I960)  concerned 
themselves  with  the  power  and  solidarity  aspect  of  this  relationship, 
and  how  it  is  reflected  in  the  choice  of  familiar  or  formal  pronouns. 
In  a  similar  vein,  Ervin-Tripp  (1972)  discusses  an  American  address 
system  and  the  social  relations  that  dictate  which  address  form  (if  any) 
is  chosen.    Interethnic  studies  are  exemplified  by  the  work  that  Scollon 
and  Scollon  (1981)  have  done.    Of  particular  interest  to  this  study  are 


the  narratives  presented  and  the  analysis  given  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  Athabascan  and  English  politeness  strategies.  Cross- 
cultural  communication,  as  well  as  many  other  topics  relating  to  speech, 
has  been  treated  from  a  pragmatic  viewpoint  by  Tannen  (1981,  1982, 
1984b.)    Evidence  of  social  interactional  aspects  of  speech  is 
exemplified  in  a  study  done  by  Albert  (1972)  on  the  speech  patterns  in 
Burundi,  which  recognized  that  the  appropriate  speech  style  depended  on 
the  roles  and  situations  the  speakers  found  themselves  in  and  not  on  the 
persons  being  spoken  to.    Albert  also  indicated  that  indirection  was  an 
important  part  of  the  speech  act,  that  is,  indirect  strategies  were  used 
rather  than  direct  ones  in  order  to  redress  the  hearer's  and/or 
speaker's  face  wants,  such  as  expressing  gratitude  or  initiating  a 
request. 

1.2.2.  Pragmatics 

Pragmatics  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  study  of  language  in 
context.    The  term  itself  is  attributed  to  Charles  Morris,  a  philosopher 
who  was  particularly  interested  in  semiotics.    Morris  (1946)  delineated 
three  areas  within  semiotics:    syntax,  semantics,  and  pragmatics.  Later 
usage  (See  Carnap  1938)  reinforced  the  idea  that  pragmatics  was  an  area 
of  semiotics  that  dealt  with  linguistics,  in  particular  the  aspect  of 
linguistics  or  language  that  took  into  account  the  fact  that  language 
was  being  used  by  speakers  in  real  situations.    Ostman's  (1981)  study  of 
you  know  is  a  good  example  of  pragmatic  analysis  from  a  discourse 
functional  approach. 

1.2.2.1.    Deixis.    Studies  of  deictics — that  is,  grammatical 
features  that  are  directly  tied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  utterance — 
resulted  from  this  interest  in  how  the  real  world  is  reflected  in 
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language.    Much  of  Fillmore's  work  has  involved  understanding  the  logic 
of  deictic  expressions  (Fillmore  1973,  1975,  and  1981.)    An  example  of  a 
study  of  one  limited  aspect  of  deixis  is  Eve  Clark's  (1974)  article  that 
deals  primarily  with  come  and  go.    Honorifics,  a  cluster  of 
morphologically  marked  politeness  features,  makes  use  deictics  in  that 
it  encodes  the  social  relationship  between  speakers.    Brown  and  Oilman 
(i960)  probed  the  relationship  of  T/V  pronoun  usage  as  a  linguistic 
reflection  of  social  relationships.    Language  or  dialect  choice  as  a 
gramraaticalization  of  social  relationships  can  be  seen  in  diglossic 
variation,  a  type  of  social  deixis  (Ferguson  1959). 

1.2.2.2.    Conversational  implicature.    Conversational  implicature 
as  a  part  of  pragmatics  is  of  great  interest  in  the  study  of  politeness. 
Many  of  the  strategies  that  are  used  to  convey  politeness  are  understood 
by  the  hearer  because  of  a  shared  understanding  of  how  utterances  may 
imply  much  more  than  they  actually  state.    Grice's  Cooperative  Principle 
and  maxims  of  conversation  (1975,  1978)  outline  the  general  principles 
upon  which  language  as  a  cooperative  interaction  may  be  seen  to 
function.    Brown  and  Levinson  (1978)  were  among  those  to  point  out  that 
flouting  of  these  general  principles  was  systematic.    Politeness  shows 
up  as  'deviations'  that  are  apparently  irrational — or  at  the  least 
inefficient — and  which  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  hearer  (Brown  and 
Levinson  1987). 

Gordon  and  Lakoff  (1971)  attempted  to  formalize  conversational 
principles  and  to  incorporate  them  into  the  theory  of  generative 
semantics  by  way  of  their  Conversational  Postulates.    In  considering  the 
principles  involved  in  a  request,  they  state  the  sincerity  conditions  of 
requests  as  entailing  that  the  speaker  really  wants  the  hearer  to  do  the 
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request,  that  the  speaker  assumes  that  the  hearer  can  do  the  request, 
that  the  hearer  will  be  willing  to  do  the  request,  and  that  the  hearer 
will  not  do  the  request  without  being  asked.    Thus,  one  way  of  conveying 
a  request  is  to  state  what  the  speaker  wants.    Other  ways  of  conveying  a 
request  are  to  question  some  aspect  of  the  sincerity  conditions  that 
apply  to  the  hearer.    In  addition,  their  analysis  of  please  shows  that 
this  morpheme  occurs  only  in  conjunction  with  contexts  in  which  requests 
are  conversationally  implicated.    Elinor  Ochs  Keenan  (1976),  on  the 
other  hand,  while  not  rejecting  conversational  principles  altogether,  on 
the  basis  of  her  work  with  conversational  structures  in  Malagasy  has 
argued  for  ethnological  comparison  before  accepting  conversational 
principles  as  given. 

R.  Lakoff  (1973b)  addressed  the  issue  of  politeness  directly  within 
the  framework  of  logical  and  pragmatic  presuppositions.    She  argues  for 
pragmatic  content  being  included  in  acceptability  judgments  of  speech 
acts  just  as  syntactic  content  is  generally  included  in  acceptability 
judgments.    To  this  end,  she  states  two  rules  of  pragmatic  competence: 
Be  clear  and  be  polite,  recognizing  that  sometimes  politeness  is  also 
clarity.    More  often,  however,  speakers  must  choose  which  of  the 
pragmatic  rules  best  achieve  their  speech  act  goals.    Lakoff  refers  to 
the  rules  of  clarity  as  those  rules  for  conversation  as  formulated  by 
Grice  (1975).    The  violation  of  the  clarity  rules  she  sees  as  giving 
precedence  to  another  system  of  rules,  the  politeness  rules.  She 
introduces  three  Rules  of  Politeness  that  are  fore-runners  of  the 
politeness  strategies  of  Brown  and  Levinson  (1987).    (See  Chapter  Two, 
The  Model.) 
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Lakoff's  rules  of  politeness  are  as  follows:    Don't  impose,  give 
options,  and  make  the  hearer  feel  good,  that  is,  be  friendly.    The  rule 
about  non- imposition  motivates  linguistic  ploys  for  intruding  into  other 
people's  business,  or  as  Goffman  calls  it,  into  the  area  of  'non- free' 
goods.    Thus,  asking  a  personal  question  is  generally  preceeded  with 
some  kind  of  permission-asking  question  first.    For  example,  "May  I  ask 
...?"    Linguistic  expressions  that  serve  to  distance  the  speaker  and  the 
hearer — such  as  passives,  impersonal  expressions,  and  even  the  use  of 
technical  terms  for  mentioning  the  unmentionable,  as  Lakoff  puts  it — 
are  also  included  under  this  rule.    The  second  rule,  give  options,  leads 
to  the  use  of  linguistic  forms  that  permit  speakers  to  state  their 
opinions  in  a  weak  way  rather  than  a  strong  way  for  politeness 's  sake. 
Hedges,  tag  questions,  and  euphemisms  are  some  ways  that  speakers  have 
of  allowing  the  hearer  to  control  what  the  received  intent  of  the 
speaker's  utterance  is.    Rule  three  provides  a  way  of  showing  that  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  are  on  equal  terras,  that  they  are,  in  some  sense, 
friends.    This  is  the  rule  that  produces  tu  to  express  solidarity  in 
languages  that  have  a  T/V  contrast  in  pronouns.    This  is  the  rule  that 
motivates  the  use  of  first  names  and  the  use  of  "slang"  expressions. 
Lakoff  contends  that  rule  three  takes  precedence  over  rules  one  and  two, 
at  least  in  American  culture,  to  the  extent  that  rule  three  is  replacing 
the  other  rules  to  a  large  degree. 

In  other  cultures,  Lakoff  suggests,  the  rules  are  the  same,  but  the 
order  of  precedence  may  be  different.    Indeed,  the  ordering  of  the  rules 
may  very  well  be  different  for  different  sectors  of  the  American 
culture.    Lakoff's  later  work  (for  example,  1981)  expanded  on  some  of 
these  notions  and  included  discussion  of  qualified  speech  acts,  such  as 
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hedges  and  tags.    She  discusses  three  basic  types  of  hedges:  The 
sentential  hedge  mitigates  a  speech  act,  the  lexical  hedge  mitigates  the 
force  of  the  whole  sentence,  and  the  third  type  substitutes  one  kind  of 
speech  act  for  another. 

Presuppositions  that  express  implicatures,  particularly 
conventional  implicature,  have  also  been  formulated  within  Montague 
grammar  (See  Karttunen  and  Peters  1975,  1979).    This  has  led  to  other 
systems  of  grammar,  such  as  real  world  or  situation  semantics  (Cooper, 
1985),  that  attempt  to  deal  with  the  effect  of  real  life  on  language. 
Barwise  and  Perry  (1983)  show  the  relation  between  the  utterance  and  the 
situation  and  expand  their  system  to  include  what  they  terra  'inverse 
information',  that  is,  information  in  the  utterance  about  the  speaker 
and  even  the  connection  between  the  speaker  and  the  subject.  Jackendoff 
(1985)1  in  critiquing  Barwise  and  Perry,  also  admits  to  the  necessity  of 
including  both  the  situation  and  the  speaker  in  the  analysis  of 
linguistic  structures  as  a  theme  in  his  work  back  to  1971. 

Recent  work  within  the  Gricean  framework  has  led  to  revisions  in 
the  original  maxims.    Horn  (1984)  has  regrouped  the  maxims  to  number 
three  with  an  expanded  Relevance  maxim.    Sperber  and  Wilson  (1986)  would 
reduce  all  the  maxims  to  one  over-arching  maxim  of  Relevance,  which  is 
more  like  a  universal  principal  of  information  sharing. 

Leech  (1983)  expanded  the  maxims  to  include  not  only  a  Cooperative 
Principle  but  also  a  Politeness  Principle  with  its  own  maxims.  He 
asserts  that  the  Politeness  Principle  is  necessary  in  part  to  deal  with 
why  people  frequently  use  indirect  utterances  for  conveying  what  they 
mean  because  the  Cooperative  Principle  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
explain  this.    Leech  uses  the  Politeness  Principle  to  complement  the 
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Cooperative  Principle  in  cases  where  one  or  other  of  the  Cooperative 
Maxims  are  violated.    Taking  the  Cooperative  Principle  as  basic,  the 
Politeness  Principle  operates  at  a  higher  level  to  sustain  the  social 
interplay  that  allows  individuals  to  assume  that  the  Cooperative 
Principle  is  in  force.    He  adds  further  the  Irony  Principle  which  works 
by  implicature  and  is  based  on  the  hearer's  understanding  that  what  is 
said  is  clearly  not  true.    Another  facet  of  politeness  that  Leech 
discusses  is  what  he  calls  the  Tact  Maxim.    He  states  that  there  is  a 
negative  side  to  the  Tact  Maxim,  "Minimize  the  cost  to  ji",  and  a 
positive  side,  "Maximize  the  benefit  to  h"  (p.  109),  so  that  there  is  a 
scale  of  politeness  based  on  the  cost-benefit  to  H.    Another  scale  that 
Leech  mentions  is  the  indirectness  scale,  in  which  the  more  indirect  the 
illocution  of  an  utterance  is,  the  more  polite  it  is.    The  last  scale 
that  Leech  introduces  is  the  optionality  scale  in  which  the  more  choice 
H  has  to  comply  or  not  to  comply,  the  more  polite  the  utterance  is.  He 
also  mentions  the  factors  of  'solidarity'  and  'power'  (Brown  and  Gilraan 
I960)  as  two  other  dimensions  that  influence  politeness.    In  addition  to 
the  Tact  Maxim,  Leech  also  discusses  his  Generosity  Maxim  (which 
minimizes  the  benefit  and  maximizes  the  cost  to  the  speaker). 
Approbation  Maxim  (which  minimizes  dispraise  and  maximizes  the  praise  of 
H),  Modesty  Maxim  (which  minimizes  praise  and  maximizes  dispraise  of  the 
speaker).  Agreement  Maxim  (which  minimizes  disagreement  and  maximizes 
agreement  between  speaker  and  hearer),  and  the  Sympathy  Maxim  (which 
minimizes  antipathy  and  maximizes  sympathy  between  speaker  and  hearer). 

1.2.2.3.  Speech  acts.  Speech  act  theory  followed  the  logical 
positivism  philosophical  movement  in  the  1930s.  Austin's  How  To  Do 
Things  With  Words  (1962)  was  a  reaction  to  the  idea  that  all  sentences 
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can  be  tested  for  their  truth  value.    He  realized  the  inadequacy  of  an 
analysis  of  sentences  into  propositions  which  must  be  either  true  or 
false.    Austin  observed  that  there  are  sentences  that  do  things,  not 
just  report  about  things.    He  called  these  sentences  'performatives'  and 
further  asserted  that  all  sentences  are  performatives  in  the  sense  that 
all  sentences  do  something.    He  used  the  terms  locutionary, 
illocutionary,  and  per locutionary  to  describe  the  various  acts  that 
sentences  perform. 

Searle  (1969)  furthered  speech  act  theory  by  codifying  Austin's 
ideas — he  divided  every  sentence  into  its  prepositional  content  and  its 
performative  content — and  by  proposing  a  scheme  of  felicity  conditions 
on  which  to  base  a  typology  of  performatives.  Searle 's  ideas  were 
incorporated  into  Ross  (1969),  who  presented  a  fully  developed  case  of 
fourteen  syntactic  arguments  for  including  performatives  into  the  syntax 
of  language.    Others,  such  as  Green  (1975)  and  Gordon  and  Lakoff  (1971), 
make  use  of  the  performative  hypothesis  in  varying  degrees  in  their 
accounts  of  how  language  works  to  achieve  the  effects  its  speakers 
desire,  particularly  the  aspect  of  language  that  involves  conversational 
implicature. 

1.2.3.    Conversational  Structure 

While  some  authors  consider  the  study  of  conversational  structure 
to  be  part  of  pragmatics  (See  Levinson  1983  for  example),  there  is  a 
distinctive  and  quite  large  body  of  work  that  deserves  to  be  treated  on 
its  own. 

1.2.3.1.    Discourse  analysis.    The  text  grammarians  are  concerned 
with  what  constitutes  coherent  discourse.    Their  main  thrust  is  to 
understand  the  relationships  between  individual  sentences  as  part  of  a 
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structured  whole.    Indeed,  early  work  was  done  with  individual  morphemes 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  meaning  of  the  morphemes  (See  Harris 
1952).    Studies  like  ones  Labov  and  Fanshel  (1977)  have  done  take  a 
rather  restricted  text  of  discourse  and  try  to  make  sense  of  every 
utterance,  or  at  least  of  every  action  that  the  utterance  performs. 

1.2.3«2.    Conversation  analysis.    Early  work  in  the  area  of 
conversation  analysis  is  exemplified  by  The  First  Five  Minutes 
(Pittenger,  Hockett,  and  Danehy  I960)  in  which  a  psychiatric  interview 
was  minutely  examined  by  a  team  consisting  of  two  psychiatrists  and  a 
linguist.    The  internal  states  of  the  patient  are  deduced  not  only  from 
what  she  says,  but  from  how  she  says  it,  based  on  minute  linguistic  and 
speech  variations. 

Another  group  of  researchers,  known  as  ethnomethodologists,  have 
been  engaged  in  quite  another  type  of  analysis  of  conversational 
structure.    In  general  their  work  has  been  characterized  by  a  desire  to 
let  the  theory  grow  out  of  the  data  (Garfinkel  1972).    Gumperz  and  Hymes 
in  commenting  on  Garfinkel 's  article  say  that  "the  spirit  of 
ethnomethodology  is  .  .  .  the  insistence  that  the  number  and  kinds  of 
ways  of  speaking  are  problematic  and  to  be  discovered;  that  analysis 
begins  within  the  data  of  speech  events  themselves;  and  that  a  person's 
speaking  competence  is  not  passive  or  mechanical,  but  part  of  strategies 
for  the  encompassing  of  situations"  (Gumperz  and  Hymes  1972:  307).  Some 
of  their  concerns  are  turn- taking  (Sacks,  Schegloff,  and  Jefferson  1974, 
Ervin-Tripp  1979),  adjacency  pairs  as  units  of  conversational 
organization  (Goffman  1976),  summons  (Schegloff  1972),  and  overall 
organization  of  conversation.    (See  also  Tannen  1981,  1982,  1984a, 
1984b,  1985.) 


Henley  (1977)  has  written  about  turn-taking  in  conversation  from 
the  viewpoint  of  power  asymmetry  between  male  and  female  being  one 
factor  that  influences  conversational  moves.    (See  also  Goffman  1967.) 
Haas  (1979)  reviews  stereotypes  and  evidence  for  male  and  female 
differences  in  spoken  language,  including  conversational  behavior,  and 
finds  that  there  may  be  some  features  of  language  use  that  are  sex 
preferential,  but  not  sex  exclusive.    (See  also  O'Barr  and  Atkins  1980.) 
Other  studies  that  deal  with  quantitative  conversational  analysis  are 
given  below  in  Section  1.2.6.5. 
1.2.4.    Functional  Grammar 

While  functional  grammar  most  commonly  means  a  grammar  that  also 
incorporates  semantic  meaning,  it  is  in  other  senses  closely  related  to 
pragmatics  in  many  ways,  which  shares  a  shift  away  from  the  purely 
syntactic  approach  to  language.    Praguian  linguistics  had  long 
incorporated  discoursal  considerations  into  the  theory  of  linguistics. 
Their  Functional  Sentence  Perspective  makes  use  of  'old'  or  'given' 
information  as  contrasting  to  'new'  information,  and  'theme'  or  topic 
contrasting  to  'rheme'  or  comment  (Mathesius  1961).  Stratificational 
theory  is  built  up  of  layers  or  strata  that  include  forces  from  beyond 
the  'purely'  linguistic  strata.    The  relationships  between  the  various 
strata  may  be  simple  and  straightforward  or  they  may  be  highly  complex 
and  include  interactions  between  fairly  disparate  strata,  so  that  non- 
linguistic  strata  may  determine  what  the  linguistic  strata  looks  like 
(Lamb  1966). 

The  London  School  gave  rise  to  Firthian  (Firth  1957)  and  Hallidayan 
(Halliday  1978,  for  example)  linguistic  systems  that  rely  on  the  context 
of  the  situation  to  varying  degrees.    Firth  enumerates  what  factors  a 
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context  of  the  situation  brings  together:    the  verbal  and  non-verbal 
action  of  the  persons  and  personalities,  the  relevant  objects,  and  the 
effect  of  the  verbal  action.    From  these  factors,  the  different  contexts 
of  situation  and  the  types  of  functions  that  language  performs  can  be 
analyzed.    Halliday's  (1985)  theory  does  not  specificially  mention 
pragmatic  motivations  for  linguistic  variation  in  language  nor  does  he 
mention  politeness,  but  he  does  take  functional  grammar  "above,  below 
and  beyond  the  clause",  with  specific  reference  to  discourse  structures. 
Others  working  from  a  functional/systemic  perspective,  however,  do  make 
use  of  the  notion  of  "register",  which  in  many  uses  contains  reference 
to  "deploying  certain  of  the  resources  of  its  language  system  for 
particular  purposes  in  some  situational  contexts  and  other  linguistic 
resources  in  other  situations"  (Lemke  1985:278). 

Pike's  tagmemics  is  a  theory  of  human  behavior  which  includes 
linguistic  behavior  as  part  of  its  analysis  and  as  such  does  not 
separate  language  from  the  culture  and  behavior  of  which  it  is  a  part 
(Pike  1967).    Dik  (1983)  states  a  basic  assumption  of  functional 
grammar,  that  is,  that  linguistic  utterances  are  not  insensitive  to  the 
human  environment  in  which  they  are  used.    Even  linguists  who  work  much 
more  closely  to  the  sentence  level  are  finding  that  functional 
considerations  are  necessary.    Kuno  (1975,  1978),  although  his  work  is 
still  largely  framed  in  the  generative  mode,  has  advocated  a  less 
powerful  syntactic  component,  making  use  of  functional  explanations 
rather  than  purely  syntactic  ones.    An  article  by  Li  and  Thompson  (1979) 
on  pronominal  anaphora  in  discourse  bears  out  this  idea.    They  show  how 
ordinary  sentence  grammars,  even  encompassing  two-sentence  discourses, 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  pronominal  reference  in  Chinese. 
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I.2.5.    Child  Language  Acquisition  and  Language  Socialization 

One  area  of  interest  for  the  study  of  politeness  is  the  field  of 
first  language  acquisition  and  language  socialization.    Many  of  these 
studies  deal  with  the  fact  that  along  with  acquiring  language,  a  child 
is  acquiring  socio-cultural  knowledge.    Along  with  the  acquisition  of 
grammatical  aspects  of  language,  the  child  acquires  the  knowledge  of  how 
these  grammatical  sequences  reflect  and  shape  the  socio-cultural  world 
in  which  they  are  uttered.    Politeness  and  the  grammatico-socio-cultural 
facts  associated  with  it  are  part  of  what  the  child  learns. 

1.2.5.1.    Interaction  routines.    Newson  says  that  children  are 
"biologically  tuned  to  react  to  person-mediated  events"  (1979:207, 
emphasis  his),  and  that  the  caregiver's  actions  and  reactions  to  the 
infant's  signals  direct  the  development  of  the  communicative  skills  of 
the  child.    Babies  learn  the  interaction  routines  appropriate  to 
communication  in  their  culture  very  early.    Bruner  (1981)  in  part 
ascribes  this  to  the  mother's  role  in  interaction  with  the  child  in  such 
a  way  that  the  apparently  random  gestures  and  vocalizations  of  the  child 
are  imbued  with  intent.    These  gestures  and  vocalizations  are  then 
repeated,  extended,  or  responded  to  in  ways  appropriate  to  the  culture, 
thus  forming  a  model  for  the  child,  as  well  as  reinforcement  of  the 
behavior  already  exhibited. 

Budwig,  Strage,  and  Bamberg  (1986)  describe  a  process  referred  to 
by  Wood,  Bruner  and  Ross  (1976)  as  scaffolding  as  a  way  in  which 
caregivers  transfer  the  caregiver/child  interaction  skills  to  peer 
interaction  ability.    Scaffolding  involves  the  interpretation  of  both 
verbal  and  non-verbal  cues.    Cook-Gumperz  and  Gumperz  (1978)  suggest 
that  contextualization  is  an  important  part  of  the  comprehension  of 
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linguistic  utterances.    The  child  learns  that  certain  linguistic  cues 
and  extra-linguistic  cues  are  indications  of  a  particular  type  of  speech 
activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  certain  social 
speech  activities  require  the  use  of  these  same  features.    Maltz  and 
Borker  (1982)  approach  socio-cultural  differences  in  English  as  a  peer- 
interactional  socialization  process  in  which  same-sex  peer  groups 
develop  distinct  routines  which  later  are  retained  in  adulthood  and  are 
seen  as  sex  specific  characteristics  of  speech. 

1.2.5.2.    Social  roles.    Maltz  and  Borker 's  work  (1982)  can  also  be 
seen  as  a  way  that  children  acquire  the  traits  common  to  a  role  in 
society,  the  one  they  are  concerned  with  being  male/female  social 
characteristics.    Their  contention  is  that  children  acquire  these 
different  role  relation  rules  at  different  times  and  in  different 
contexts.    That  is,  they  learn  the  difference  between  dominant  or 
subordinate  social  positions  as  young  children  interacting  with  parents 
and  teacher,  they  learn  flirting  behavior  as  adolescents,  and  they  learn 
friendly  interaction  with  peers  from  about  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
(1982:  202-203). 

Erwin-Tripp  (1977)  in  her  article  on  directives  indicates  that 
relative  social  role  of  child  and  addressee  mitigated  the  level  of 
directness  of  the  imperative/request.    Very  similar  to  this  and  indeed 
based  in  large  part  on  Erwin-Tripp 's  work  is  the  Mitchell-Kernan  and 
Kernan  study  (1977)  which  found  that  children  were  very  sensitive  to  the 
social  status/rank  of  their  interlocutors.    Wootton  (1986)  on  the  other 
hand  sees  children  as  not  so  much  responding  to  different  addressees  by 
adopting  different  linguistic  rules,  but  rather  sees  the  child  as 
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"constructing  and  making  visible"  (1986:  3)  the  socio-cultural 
differences  between  the  child  and  interlocutor. 

1.2.5.3'    Genres  of  speech.    Part  of  the  socio-cultural  knowledge  a 
child  learns  is  the  genres  of  speech  or  the  speech  events  that  that 
society  recognizes  and/or  uses.    Budwig,  Strage,  and  Bamberg  (1986) 
touch  on  this  in  their  research  on  shared  understanding.  Caregivers 
scaffold  the  interaction  of  the  children  in  play  with  age-mates  in  such 
a  way  that  the  children  acquire  a  shared  understanding  of  the  activity. 
Children  later  on  show  evidence  that  they  in  turn  modify  their 
linguistic  utterances  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  context  of  shared 
understanding  in  the  setting  of  "play"  which  is  reflected  and  carried 
over  into  the  kind  of  behavior  that  adults  use  in  "conversation". 
Newson  (1979)  points  out  that  the  first  differentiation  task  of  a  child 
is  to  "break  up  the  ongoing  stream  of  disordered  experience  into 
temporal  chunks  with  defined  beginning  and  end  points"  (1979:  214). 
This  is  the  beginning  of  an  ability  to  differentiate  between  different 
kinds  of  speech  events  as  they  occur  in  the  flow  of  daily  interaction. 

Streeck  (1984)  uses  extralinguistic  cues  as  well  to  look  at  how 
speech  events  are  embodied.    By  their  words  and  actions,  he  shows  how 
children  create  and  maintain  a  working  interaction,  perhaps  creating 
speech  events  that  are  very  low  on  the  scale  of  socio-cultural 
awareness.    Watson-Gegeo  and  Gegeo  (1986),  on  the  other  hand,  describe 
Kwara'ae  society  in  which  genres  of  speech  or  speech  events  are  marked 
by  variation  between  "high  rhetoric"  and  "low  rhetoric".    This  kind  of 
linguistic  variation  and  the  speech  events  in  which  each  is  appropriate 
is  part  of  the  known,  if  not  overtly  formulated,  socio-cultural 
knowledge  a  child  must  acquire. 
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1.2,5.^.    Personality  characteristics.    Socio-cultural  knowledge  of 
the  type  of  person  accepted  by  each  community  is  also  imparted  to  the 
child  through  the  interaction  routines  that  are  used  with  and  by  the 
child.    Watson-Gegeo  and  Gegeo  (1986)  describe  linguistic  and 
extralinguistic  ploys  that  caregivers  use  to  produce  unselfish  (de- 
centered)  and  emotionally  controlled  individuals.    Maltz  and  Borker 
(1982)  show  how  the  peer  socialization  of  male  and  female  children  leads 
to  different  communicative  style  and  concommitant,  perceived  differences 
in  personality  type.    Ochs  and  Schiefflin's  (198^)  three  developmental 
stories  suggest  that  Anglo-American  white  middle-class  babies  are 
socialized  to  be  interactive,  that  Kaluli  babies  learn  early  to  be 
independent,  and  that  Samoan  children  adapt  themselves  to  the  status  and 
needs  of  others. 

1.2.5.5.    Social  norms  and  social  relations.    Cook-Guraperz  and 
Gumperz  (1978)  describe  the  way  adults  use  several  modalities  or 
channels  of  communication  to  contextualize  the  utterance.    Because  this 
multi-channel  method  of  communication  is  the  norm,  miscommunication  can 
be  seen  to  occur  between  adults  and  children,  who  generally  lack  the 
redundance  seen  in  adult  communication.    Erwin-Tripp  (1977)  and 
Mitchell-Kernan  and  Kernan  (1977)  both  discuss  directives  in  relation  to 
social  norms  and  relations.    Erwin-Tripp  describes  a  progression  of 
directive  strategies  and  the  way  in  which  children  use  this  repertoire 
to  differentiate  among  adults  of  different  status.    Generally,  the 
greater  the  intimacy  with  the  addressee,  the  more  likely  the  child  was 
to  use  hints.    If  the  adult  was  not  familiar,  the  more  likely  that  the 
child  would  use  more  polite  forms  in  the  request.    This  at  least  implies 
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a  social  norm  of  different  forms  being  appropriate  for  persons  of 
differing  status. 

Mitchell-Kernan  and  Kernan  also  figure  in  the  "cost"  of  performing 
the  request.    Requests  that  were  difficult  for  one  reason  or  another 
(high  cost)  were  associated  with  more  politeness.    Thus  the  children 
constantly  "define,  reaffirm,  challenge,  manipulate,  and  redefine  status 
and  rank"  (1977:  201)  through  directives  and  the  reactions  people  have 
to  them.    The  social  values  of  ownership  and  possession,  friendship  and 
sharing  are  discussed  in  Corsaro's  article  (1986).    The  dialog  of  two 
children  playing  school  is  examined.    They  use  elaborate  linguistic 
strategies  to  claim  objects  and  play  areas,  and  to  protect  them  from 
encroachment.    At  the  same  time,  their  utterances  demonstrate  the  values 
of  sharing  of  play  objects  and  space  with  a  friend.    Scollon  and 
Scollon's  (1981)  study  is  full  of  examples  of  social  norms,  probably 
because  two  cultures  are  involved  and  contrasting  them  makes  it  very 
easy  to  identify  social  norms.    In  one  episode,  Scollon  and  Scollon 
relate  how  a  baby's  few  utterances  were  interpreted  as  following  adult 
narrative  form.    In  this  way,  the  social  norm  of  narrative  form  is 
superimposed  on  the  baby's  talk  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the 
accepted  and  expected  form  of  Athabascan  speech. 
1.2.6.  Quantitative  Studies  in  Linguistics 

Quantitative  studies  in  linguistics  for  the  most  part  concentrate 
on  linguistic  variables.    While  variables  have  been  recognized  and,  in 
some  case  at  least,  accounted  for  in  the  theory  for  a  long  time  (See 
Baudouin  de  Courtenay  (in  Stankiewicz  1976),  Jespersen  1922,  Sapir 
1927),  only  recently  have  quantitative  studies  dealt  with  the 
distribution  of  the  variables.    The  level  of  quantification  used  varies 
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greatly,  from  relatively  simple  percentage  reporting  (Nilsen  198M,  for 
example)  to  more  sophisticated  statistics.    Labov  (1972a,  for  example) 
in  particular  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  quantitative  studies  to  a 
high  level  of  sophistication  with  regard  to  linguistic  theory.  While 
primarily  studying  phonological  variation,  Labov  uses  statistical 
methods  for  determining  regularities  of  language  usage  that  are  affected 
by  variables  such  as  age,  social  standing  of  the  speaker,  and  degree  of 
formality  of  the  interview  (Labov  1972b,  1964,  1966).    The  use  of 
quantitative  or  statistical  methods  for  studying  variables  enables  the 
researcher  to  discover  regularities  in  the  relationships  between 
different  variables  that  would  not  be  obvious  to  the  naked  eye  of  the 
researcher . 

1.2.6.1.  Social  class.    Some  quantitative  research  has  dealt  with 
social  classes.    Labov 's  famous  department  store  study  (1972a)  used  the 
social  class  of  the  store  as  one  of  the  variables.    Trudgill  (1974a) 
also  used  social  class  as  one  of  the  variables  in  his  study  of  Norwich, 
England.    A  study  using  simple  quantitative  methods  is  Marsh  (1981),  in 
which  the  social  asymmetry  between  doctor  and  patient  is  revealed 
through  asymmetry  of  several  linguistic  features.    Among  other  topics, 
doctor-patient  differences  are  also  discussed  in  the  book  edited  by  Di 
Pietro  (1982)  about  variation  among  various  professions  and  their 
clients  or  patients,  which  may  be  thought  of  in  many  senses  as  a 
linguistic  variation  reflecting  different  social  class  or  at  least 
different  social  status. 

1.2.6.2.  Ethnic  differences.    Other  quantitative  studies  have 
dealt  with  ethnic  differences,  Labov 's  (1972b)  study  of  inner  city 
dialects  among  others.    Gumperz  and  Cook-Gumperz  (1982),  while  not  using 
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quantitative  methods,  assert  that  in  this  country  and  in  urban  areas  all 
over  the  globe,  ethnic  group  membership  may  be  a  matter  of  choice  rather 
than  an  immutable  part  of  a  person's  makeup.    They  refer  to  this  as  the 
'new'  ethnicity  by  which  a  person  consciously  highlights  or  invents 
differences  in  order  to  maintain  group  cohesion.    Choice  is  often 
necessary  since  many  people  could  belong  to  one  group  or  another.  This 
area  of  ethnicity  may  be  one  area  in  which  self-reporting  on 
sociolinguistic  surveys  may  give  the  truest  statistics.    This  study  uses 
self-reported  ethnic  background  as  one  of  the  variables  that  might 
influence  linguistic  politeness  strategy  usage. 

1.2.6.3.  Ethnicity  and  social  class  interaction.    In  many  cases, 
ethnicity  and  social  class  are  studied  in  conjunction.    Markel  and 
Sharpless  (1972)  studied  the  pronunciation  similarities  and  differences 
between  black  and  white  sixth-grade  children  from  both  higher  and  lower 
socio-economic  classes  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  the  site  of  the  present 
study.    Straker  (I98O)  studied  two  language  varieties,  standard  English 
and  Black  English,  to  discover  what  influence  person,  setting,  and  topic 
had  on  both  the  macro-  and  micro-level  of  language  usage.    This  study 
used  Dore's  (1977)  system  for  categorizing  utterances,  and  reported  rank 
correlation  coefficients  and  chi  square  statistics. 

1.2.6.4.  Social  class  and  sex.  Social  class  and  sex  have  been 
quantitatively  studied  in  regard  to  linguistic  coding.  Poole  (1979) 
found  that  in  addition  to  social  class  coding  patterns,  there  were 
marked  and  consistent  differences  between  the  sexes,  suggesting  that 
socialization  was  significantly  different  between  social  classes  but 
also  within  social  classes  for  male/female  differences. 
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1.2. 6. 5.  Conversational  analysis.    While  discourse  analysis  is 
interested  in  the  relationship  between  the  sentences  as  seen  as  part  of 
a  whole  text,  conversational  analysis  goes  beyond  the  sentence  and 
includes  among  other  things  the  interactional  work  done  by  the 
utterances.    (See  Section  1.2.3-  for  other  studies  dealing  with 
conversational  structure  that  are  non-quantitative.)    P.  M.  Fishman 
(1980)  has  interpreted  the  use  of  questions  and  "you  know"  by  women 
speakers  as  part  of  a  solution  to  a  conversational/interactional 
problem,  rather  than  as  a  result  of  a  language  socialization  process. 
Quantitative  studies  have  been  done  on  conversational  strategies. 
McLaughlin,  Cody,  and  Rosenstein  (1983)  used  probability  statistics  in 
their  study  of  sequences  in  conversations  between  strangers.  Duncan 
(1972,  1974)  did  studies  on  turn-taking  that  rely  heavily  on  statistical 
methods.    Gallois  and  Markel  (1975)  used  quantitative  methods  for 
studying  turn-taking  as  a  factor  that  varies  from  one  language  or 
culture  to  another.    D'Andrade  and  Wish  (1985)  have  employed 
quantitative  methods  to  develop  and  study  the  categories  of  speech  acts 
used  in  connected  dyadic  speech.    Zimmerman  and  West  (1975)  showed  that 
power  and  dominance  play  a  part  in  conversational  exchange,  in 
particular  in  regard  to  interruptions  in  conversation.    Their  findings 
indicate  that  men  interrupt  women  more  than  women  interrupt  men. 
Markel,  Long,  and  Saine  (1976)  report  findings  about  the  effects  of 
communicator  sex,  listener  sex,  and  interpersonal  distance  on  duration 
of  speech  acts  that  in  part  refute  the  idea  of  male  dominance  in  dyadic 
conversations. 

1.2.6.6.  Women's  and  men's  language.    While  it  has  been  claimed  in 
the  literature  for  some  time  that  women  speak  more  politely  and  formally 
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than  men  do  (Jesperson  1922;  Lakoff  1973a,  1975,  1979;  Thorne  and  Henley 
1975;  Thorne,  Kramarae,  and  Henley  1983;  Kramer  1974a,  1974b;  Edelsky 
1977),  only  recently  have  quantitative  studies  been  done  to  test  these 
claims.    (See  also  McConnell-Ginet  1988  for  an  excellent  review  of  the 
topic  and  references  to  recent  work.)    Swacker  (1975)  found  significant 
differences  in  men's  and  women's  descriptive  oral  language.    Men  were 
significantly  more  verbose  than  women,  men  used  precise  numerals  while 
women  used  approximations,  men  and  women's  patterns  for  topic  shifts 
were  quite  different. 

O'Barr  and  Atkins  (1980)  conducted  a  statistical  study  of  courtroom 
language  based  on  R.  Lakoff 's  features  of  women's  language  and  found 
that  men  also  used  the  features  of  "women's  language"  when  they  were  in 
a  relatively  powerless  situation  and  that  women  used  much  fewer  of  the 
features  of  women's  language  when  they  were  in  a  position  of  power. 

Brown  (1980)  also  used  a  statistical  approach  to  the  study  of 
politeness  in  a  Mayan  community,  which  showed  there  to  be  a  connection 
between  negative  politeness  or  deference  and  the  members  of  society  who 
occupy  an  inferior  or  less  powerful  position  in  that  society  and  a 
connection  between  positive  politeness  and  the  members  of  society  who 
interact  with  others  in  a  "multi-stranded"  way,  in  this  case  the  women 
of  Tenejapa. 

Another  such  study  (McMillan,  Clifton,  McGrath,  and  Gale  1977) 
tested  the  claim  that  women  use  more  syntactic  categories  that 
"connote  uncertainty"  (1977:  547)  than  men  do.    The  results  of  the  study 
verify  the  claim,  at  least  for  situations  when  women  are  in  the  presence 
of  men. 
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Another  such  study  is  by  Kemper  (1984)  in  which  a  group  of  subjects 
rated  imperative  requests  according  to  whether  they  were  typically 
performed  by  men  or  by  women.    The  politeness  of  the  request  was  also 
rated  according  to  its  syntactic  form  including  the  placement  of  please. 
Next,  using  three  sets  of  requests — one  with  masculine  requests,  one 
with  feminine  requests,  one  with  neutral  requests,  subjects  were  asked 
to  rate  a  series  of  requests  that  varied  according  to  syntactic 
structure.    This  information  was  measured  using  multidimensional 
scaling.    The  main  effects  for  both  sex  of  the  subject  and  all 
interactions  with  the  sex  of  the  rater  were  not  significant;  however, 
the  interactions  between  the  syntactic  form  of  the  request,  the  gender 
category  of  the  request,  and  the  sex  of  the  speaker  were  significant. 
Both  men  and  women  subjects  expected  women  speakers  to  use  more  polite 
forms  of  requests,  no  matter  what  the  gender  category  of  the  request 
was.    When  the  speaker  is  a  man,  however,  the  politeness  form  expected 
depends  on  whether  the  action  requested  was  a  masculine,  feminine,  or 
neutral  one,  and  whether  the  addressee  is  a  man  or  woman.    A  man  must 
use  more  polite  and  formal  forms  when  he  is  making  a  feminine  request  or 
a  neutral  one  of  either  men  or  women,  and  when  he  is  making  a  masculine 
request  of  a  woman.    He  may  use  the  less  polite  forms  when  he  is  making 
a  masculine  request  of  a  man. 

Crosby  and  Nyquist  (1977),  who  also  investigated  R.  Lakoff's  claims 
about  women's  language,  discovered  in  a  quantitative  study  that  included 
three  studies  that  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  difference  in  speech 
patterns  of  men  and  women,  there  was  no  support  to  the  idea  that  women's 
speech  related  to  low  status.    Their  contention  is  that  when  sex  status 
reflects  a  difference  in  speech  patterns,  other  types  of  status,  such  as 
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job  status,  should  also  show  differences  in  language.    They  did  not  find 
this  in  their  studies.    However,  they  did  find  differences  in  connection 
with  roles,  and  concluded  that  sex  differentiation  in  language  is  due 
more  to  role  differentiation  than  to  status  differentiation. 

An  example  of  an  interesting  variation  is  a  study  by  Smith  (1980) 
in  which  the  variable  under  study  was  not  the  biological  sex  of  the 
speakers  but  rather  the  "gender"  attributes  of  masculine  or  feminine,  as 
given  on  a  scale  of  sex  stereotypes  which  represent  speakers'  beliefs 
about  standards  for  judging  masculinity  and  femininity. 

1.2.6.7.    Politeness.    It  is  only  in  the  last  couple  of  years  that 
quantified  studies  of  politeness  itself  have  been  common  in  the 
literature.    Once  such  study  is  by  Hill,  Ide,  Ikuta,  Kawasaki,  and  Ogino 
(1986),  in  which  they  conduct  a  cross-cultural  study  of  Japanese  and 
American  request  forms.    Their  main  goal  was  to  test  the  respective 
degrees  of  two  factors.  Discernment  and  Volition,  that  are  purported  to 
be  found  in  Japanese  and  American  linguistic  interactional  situations. 
Their  conclusions  were  that  whereas  both  Discernment  and  Volition  are 
found  in  both  cultures,  the  proportions  vary  with  the  different 
sociolinguistic  systems.    They  also  take  their  findings  to  support  Brown 
and  Levinson's  hypotheses  that  social  distance  and  power  are  important 
motivations  that  operate  in  all  politeness  systems,  but  that  the  degree 
of  importance  given  to  each  one  will  vary  from  one  group  to  another. 

Another  study  (Liska,  Mechling,  and  Stathas  1981)  used  deferential 
and  nondeferential  language  to  discover  what  criteria  were  being  used  to 
differentiate  between  these  two  aspects  of  language  and  also  what  effect 
deferential  language  has  on  the  believability  of  the  speaker.  Their 
conclusions  were  that  both  male  and  female  raters  generally  found  those 
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who  used  deferential  language  styles  as  less  powerful  but  more  warm 
personally. 

Most  recently  Butler  (1988)  has  done  a  quantified  study  as  to  the 
politeness  rating  respondents  give  to  spoken  and  written  directives  in 
English,  based  on  semantic  analysis  of  the  modal  verbs  used  and  their 
interaction  with  sentence  structure,  the  presence  of  negatives,  and 
other  structures. 

1.3»    Overview  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  politeness  language  among 
and  between  various  segments  of  the  speech  community.    Linguistic  data 
were  elicited  through  questionnaires.    These  data  are  analyzed  according 
to  the  variables  mentioned  in  Section  1.1.3:    intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
characteristics.    The  informants  are  categorized  according  to  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  of  sex,  age,  ethnic  background,  education, 
population  and  type  (rural  or  urban)  of  hometown,  length  residence  in 
Florida,  and  whether  they  are  native  Floridians  or  not.    The  models  in 
the  questionnaire  pictures  are  categorized  by  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  sex,  age,  ethnic  background,  and  whether  they  are 
given  as  friend  or  stranger.    The  extrinsic  characteristics  are  the 
formality  or  informality  of  the  setting,  and  the  social  situation.  (See 
Chapter  Three,  The  Study  for  complete  details  of  the  study.) 

The  linguistic  data  are  analyzed,  using  Brown  and  Levinson's  (1987) 
schema  of  politeness  strategies.    Some  of  the  linguistic  features  that 
will  be  of  interest  include  address  terms,  request  forms,  use  or  non-use 
of  slang,  tags,  verb  forms,  deixis,  and  hedges.    Four  broad  categories- 
positive  politeness,  negative  politeness,  off-record,  and  bald-on- 
record—contain  a  total  of  about  fifty  politeness  strategies.  (See 
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Chapter  Two,  The  Model  for  a  complete  description.)    The  relative  usage 
of  each  of  the  four  linguistic  politeness  strategies  was  compared  for 
all  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  variables.    This  study  seeks  to  quantify 
this  information  concerning  who  uses  which  politeness  strategies  with 
whom  in  which  setting  and  social  situation.    The  main  effects  of  the 
variables,  as  well  as  the  interactional  effects,  will  be  analyzed  for 
whether  or  not  they  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  use  of  linguistic 
politeness  strategies. 

The  three  hypotheses  to  be  tested  in  this  study  are  as  follows: 

\7  Usage  of  the  four  types  of  linguistic  politeness  strategies  will  vary  as 

-2  > 

the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  speaker  and  hearer  vary.    Usage  of 
the  four  types  of  linguistic  politeness  strategies  will  vary  as  the 
extrinsic  characteristics  of  the  situation  vary.  Extrinsic 
characteristics  are  more  important  than  intrinsic  characteristics  for 
motivating  usage  of  the  four  linguistic  politeness  strategies.  These 
hypotheses  are  discussed  more  fully  in  Chapter  Three,  Section  3' 3' 2. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
THE  MODEL 


2.1.    The  Notion  of  Face 
The  sociolinguistlc  notion  of  "face"  has  its  roots  in  folk  analysis 
of  social  interaction.    One  person  is  said  to  "lose  face"  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  when  the  interaction  results  in  any  kind  of  humiliation 
or  embarrassment.    Face,  then,  is  an  aspect  of  one's  self  that  must  be 
guarded  and  maintained.    However,  face  is  not  only  concerned  with  one's 
self.    Face  or  "face  work",  as  Goffman  (1967)  calls  it,  is  a  mutual 
concern.    Just  as  I  am  concerned  with  protecting  or  enhancing  my  own 
face  status,  I  am  also  concerned  with  the  status  of  the  other  person's 
face.    In  the  course  of  the  description  of  face  and  face  strategies  that 
follows,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  although  the  strategy  may  be 
oriented  with  the  speaker's  (S)  concern  for  the  hearer's  (H)  face,  in 
the  next  turn  of  the  conversational  exchange,  the  roles  are  reversed, 
that  is,  the  person  who  was  S  now  becomes  H,  and  the  person  who  was  H  is 
now  S.    Thus,  the  mutuality  of  face  concerns  is  always  implied  when  not 
mentioned  explicitly. 

2.1.1.    Two  Aspects  of  Face:    Positive  and  Negative 

In  sociological  literature  (See  Goffman,  1967;  Durkheim,  1915), 
face  is  considered  to  have  two  aspects,  a  negative  one  and  a  positive 
one.  \Negative  face  deals  with  the  desires  individuals  have  to  be 
independent,  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  their  own  devices,  to  be  unimpeded 
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in  their  activities.    These  desires  are  known  as  negative  face  wants. 
Positive  face  deals  with  the  desires  individuals  have  to  be  close  to 
other  people,  to  be  appreciated  by  them,  and  to  be  approved  of  by  them. 
These  desires  are  known  as  positive  face  wants.    These  desires,  both 
negative  and  positive,  are  assumed  by  the  theory  to  be  basic  human  wants 
and,  as  such,  the  motivation  for  many  aspects  of  human  behavior, 
linguistic  and  otherwise.^ 

Not  all  cultures  apportion  negative  and  positive  face  in  the  same 
way  or  in  the  same  situations,  however.    For  example,  Susan  Philips 
(1972)  has  written  about  the  misunderstandings  that  occurred  between  the 
Warm  Springs  school  children  and  their  teachers  who  were  not  from  that 
community.    In  situations  which  the  children  perceived  as  formal, 
extreme  negative  politeness  features  of  conversational  interaction  were 
exhibited:    no  overlapping  utterances,  gaps  between  speakers,  no  mutual 
gaze  behavior,  topical  relevance  of  utterances  not  necessarily 
exhibited.    The  teachers'  expectations  were  such  that  this  type  of 
behavior  was  deemed  inappropriate. 

2.1.2.    The  Face  Continuum 

These  two  aspects  of  face  are  not  separate,  discrete  entities,  nor 
are  they  mutually  exclusive.    Rather  they  are  poles  on  a  continuum  of 
face  behavior. 


— ■ 

^  


negative  face  positive  face 

Figure  2-1.    The  Face  Continuum 


There  is  room  for  considerable  variation  along  the  sliding  scale  of  the 
continuum,  as  well  as  an  area  of  overlap,  which  is  represented  in  the 
figures  by  the  overlapping  arcs.    In  this  area  of  overlap  both  negative 
and  positive  face  wants  are  present  but  to  a  lesser  degree  than  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  continuum.    This  overlapping  area  may  represent 
situations  in  which  the  person  feels  neutral  with  respect  to  both 
negative  and  positive  face  wants  as  they  tend  to  cancel  each  other  out, 
or  in  which  the  person  experiences  a  feeling  of  conflict  between  these 
two  competing  types  of  face  wants. 

2.1.3.    Correspondence  to  the  Social  Distance  Continuum 

The  Face  Continuum  corresponds  to  another  continuum  that  may  be 
termed  the  Social  Distance  Continuum.    How  social  distance  corresponds 
to  both  negative  face  and  positive  face  will  be  shown  below. 


most  social  least  social 

distance  distance 

Figure  2-2.    The  Social  Distance  Continuum 


2. 1.3.1-    Correspondence  to  positive  face.    Positive  face  wants 
and  their  expression  through  linguistic  and  other  behavior  are  the  basis 
for  familiar  behavior,  that  is,  behavior  that  reflects  a  lesser  degree 
of  social  distance.    At  the  extreme  right  of  the  continuum  is  intimacy. 
The  middle  area  has  a  value  close  to  "neutral  social  acquaintance".  In 
some  cultures  the  term  "joking  relationship"  refers  to  the  degree  of 
social  distance  necessary  for  the  familiar  behavior  of  joking  to  be 


appropriate  (See  Goody  1978).    That  is,  a  joking  relationship  is 
permissible  only  when  the  social  distance  between  two  people  is  of  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity.    The  point  at  which  joking  behavior  is 
possible  may  be  prescribed  by  society  or  may  be  the  result  of  social 
interaction  in  certain  settings  or  contexts,  or  because  of  the  longevity 
of  the  acquaintance.    There  may  also  be  cultural  specifications  as  to 
when  familiar  behavior  is  permitted  and  with  whom,  especially  in  some 
restrictive  societies  with  regard  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker  and  hearer. 

2.1.3.2.    Correspondence  to  negative  face.    Negative  face  wants  and 
their  expression  through  linguistic  and  other  behavior  are  the  basis  of 
what  is  usually  thought  of  as  "politeness"  and  are  the  heart  of  respect 
behavior.    The  most  formal,  most  polite  situation  you  could  think  of 
would  be  close  to  the  left  side  of  the  continuum.    Lesser  degrees  of 
respect  and/or  formality  have  their  places  farther  and  farther  to  the 
right.    Again,  there  may  be  an  area  of  overlap  somewhere  in  the  middle. 
This  area  corresponds  to  those  social  situations  in  which  the  speaker 
feels  neutral  toward  the  person  being  interacting  with,  that  is,  neither 
particularly  respectful  nor  disrespectful,  neither  formal  nor  informal. 
The  overlap  may  also  correspond  to  those  occasions  in  which  individuals 
feel  conflicting  impulses.    One  can  easily  imagine  a  scenario  in  which  a 
person  that  is  respected  or  revered  highly  is  doing  something 
exceptionally  silly  or  disgusting. 

2.1.4.    Relationship  between  Face  and  Linguistic  Continua 

All  the  above-mentioned  relationships  between  speakers,  as  well  as 
others  that  haven't  been  mentioned,  can  be  expressed  linguistically  or 
have  linguistic  reflexes.    Graphically,  then,  the  continuum  would  have 
to  be  a  complex,  multi-layered  one. 
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Figure  2-3.    The  Socio-psycho-linguistic  Continuum 


For  every  point  on  the  face  wants  and  social  distance  strata,  there  is  a 
corresponding  linguistic  behavior  that  is  appropriate  to  it. 
Conversely,  every  linguistic  behavior  implies  a  certain  point  on  the 
other  strata. 
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Figure  2-4.    Simplified  Continuum 
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Some  languages  have  overt  linguistic  markers  to  indicate  such  social 
variations.    Some  well  known  examples  are  the  Japanese  and  Javanese 
"honorifics"  and  "dishonorifics".    The  Romance  languages  and  others  make 
use  of  different  pronouns  to  indicate  social  distance. 
2.1.5.    Range  of  Behavior 

People's  behavior  is  not  fixed  at  any  one  point  on  the  continuum 
but  tends  to  move  along  the  continuum  as  on  a  sliding  scale.  All 
individuals  have  a  range  on  the  continuum  which  is  comfortable  for  them. 
While  not  couched  in  face- theory  terms,  the  continua  are  reminiscent  of 
Joos's  (1961)  five  clocks  of  style,  which  include  intimate,  casual, 
consultative,  formal,  and  frozen  speech.    It  would  probably  be  true  to 
say  that  a  person  who  inclines  more  to  the  negative  face  side  would  be 
considered  "stand-offish"  or  "reserved",  whereas  someone  whose  range  of 
behavior  centered  more  to  the  right  side  would  be  thought  of  as  "out- 
going" or  "friendly",  to  use  common  parlance.    But  it  is  important  to 
note  that  everyone  has  a  range  of  behavior  and  ways  of  feeling  that  go 
from  "more  negative  face"  to  "more  positive  face".    The  reasons  for  an 
individual's  particular  range  are  many  and  varied.    Family  upbringing, 
the  particular  mood  of  the  moment,  the  social  situation  or  context,  the 
person  who  is  being  interacted  with,  ethnic  norms,  regional  norms  or 
variations,  educational  level,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  speaker,  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  hearer,  as  well  as  the  linguistic  forms  that  are  being 
used  by  the  other  interlocutors,  are  some  of  the  factors  that  influence 
a  person's  position  on  the  continuum.    Many  of  these  factors  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  study.    Ones  that  will  be  considered  in  this  study 
include  the  age  and  sex  of  both  speaker  and  hearer,  educational  level. 


and  how  the  linguistic  forms  vary  with  different  social  situations. 
This  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  Three:    The  Study. 


-|    2.1.5.1.    Conflict  in  negative  and  positive  face.    In  addition  to 
each  person's  having  a  range  of  face  wants  and  behaviors,  a  person  may 
also  have  both  negative  and  positive  face  wants  at  the  same  time,  that 
is,  negative  face  wants  and  positive  face  wants  are  not  mutually 
exclusive.    It  is  not  hard  to  think  of  times  when  these  conflicting 
impulses  have  been  experienced.    An  utterance  such  as  "I  normally 
wouldn't  ask,  ole  buddy..."  encodes  the  speaker's  knowledge  that  by 
"asking"  for  whatever,  the  speaker  is  impinging  on  the  hearer's  negative 
face,  that  is,  the  desire  to  be  left  alone  and  unimpeded.    The  phrase 
"ole  buddy",  however,  claims  the  common  ground  of  long  and/or  familiar 
acquaintance  and  calls  on  the  hearer's  positive  face,  the  desire  to  be 
liked  and  approved  of  by  the  other  person.    The  juxtaposition  of  an 
appeal  to  negative  face  wants  and  an  appeal  to  positive  face  wants  is  an 
example  of  conflicting  face  wants  surfacing  in  linguistic  behavior.  It 
is  also  to  be  expected  that  kinesics,  tone,  and  other  behavior  would 
also  mirror  the  duality  of  the  situation. 

2.1.5.2.    Neutralization  of  negative  and  positive  face.    People  may 
also  find  themselves  in  the  center  of  the  continuum  because  of  a  context 
that  causes  no  strong  response  either  negatively  or  positively.  Face 
wants  may  be  roughly  balanced,  thus  creating  an  equilibrium  rather  than 
a  conflict.    In  this  context  it  is  expected  linguistic  behavior  to 
exhibit  no  strongly  negative  face  nor  strongly  positive  face  markers. 
For  example,  on  a  continuum  of  terms  of  address,  in  this  situation  all 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  expected  that  a  term  of  address  from 
somewhere  in  the  middle  range  of  the  continuum  would  be  chosen. 


Sir  ...  Mr.  Jones  ...  William  ...  Bill  ...  Billy  ...  honey 
I  I 


Figure  2-5.    Terras  of  Address  Example 
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2.1.6.  Linguistic  Effects  on  Social  Distance 

Not  only  do  the  context,  face  wants,  etc.  influence  the  linguistic 
output,  but  linguistic  behavior  can  also  in  turn  influence  the  degree  of 
social  distance  between  two  people.    There  are  linguistic  mechanisms 
that  move  individuals  along  in  their  own  range  on  the  continuum.  That 
is  to  say,  in  addition  to  their  more  straightforward  primary  functions, 
the  linguistic  forms  associated  with  negative  face  wants  and  positive 
face  wants  can  be  applied  as  either  a  social  brake  or  social 
accelerator,  respectively.    Still  using  terms  of  address  as  an  example, 
one  man  may  go  from  calling  the  other  man  Mr.  Smith  to  William.  This 
move  makes  the  social  distance  between  the  two  men  one  degree  closer. 
As  such,  this  accelerates  the  relationship  toward  friendship.    If  the 
feeling  is  mutual,  the  other  man  will  now  respond  with  Richard,  rather 
than  Mr.  Jones.    If,  however,  this  reciprocation  does  not  occur,  Mr. 
Smith  can  be  seen  to  be  using  this  linguistic  form  as  a  social  brake  to 
slow  down  the  lessening  of  social  distance  or  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
of  the  relationship.    Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  two  people  who  habitually 
use  first-names  with  each  other  to  revert  to  a  more  formal  mode  such  as 
title  and  last  name  after  some  kind  of  falling  out  or  unpleasantness. 

2.1.7.  Speaker's  and  Hearer's  Places  on  the  Continuum 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  speaker  and  the  hearer  to  be  at 
different  points  on  the  continuum.    This  apparent  disparity  may  not 
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result  in  a  feeling  of  discomfort  for  them.    A  professor  and  student 
often  find  themselves  at  different  points  on  the  politeness  continuum. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  the  difference  in  occupation  alone  or  a 
compound  of  occupation  and  age.    Whatever  the  reasons,  the  disparity  is 
seldom  felt  as  an  uncomfortable  one.    In  another  hypothetical  case,  the 
relationship  between  an  employer  and  an  employee  is  often  encoded 
linguistically.    To  use  the  terms  of  address  again  as  an  example,  the 
employee  is  called  by  first  name  to  indicate  that  the  employer  has  a 
"claim"  on  the  employee  with  regard  to  his/her  time  and  activities.  In 
this  sense,  the  linguistic  reflex  of  use  of  first  name  is  not  so  much  an 
indication  that  the  speaker  is  in  the  positive  face  area  of  the 
continuum  as  much  as  an  indication  that  the  speaker  recognizes  that  the 
employee  is  not  in  a  position  to  assert  any  negative  face  wants  because 
of  the  (usually)  monetary  arrangement  that  gives  the  employer  freedom  to 
impinge  on  the  other's  time  and  activities  at  will  within  an  agreed-upon 
domain.    The  fact  that  the  employee  uses  title  and  last  (at  the  least) 
in  addressing  the  employer  also  recognizes  that  the  employee  is  not  free 
to  impinge  on  the  employer. 

2.1.7.1.    Factors  that  affect  place  on  the  continuum.    As  Brown  and 
Oilman  (I960)  have  pointed  out  in  their  classic  study  of  pronouns,  which 
is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  examples  of  first  name  versus  title  and 
last  name  given  above,  there  are  many  factors  that  can  affect  the 
relationship  between  two  people.    Even  in  the  relationship  of 
employer /employee,  a  factor  such  as  solidarity,  as  shown  by  Brown  and 
Gilman  (I960),  or  a  feeling  of  partnership — working  toward  a  common 
goal,  may  lead  to  first  names  being  used  by  both  employer  and  employee. 
Conversely,  there  may  be  reasons,  such  as  up-bringing  or  philosophy, 
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that  prompt  an  employer  to  give  title  and  last  name  to  the  employees  as 
well  as  receive  title  and  last  name  from  them.    There  may  be  other 
factors  involved,  such  as  the  age  and/or  outward  dignity,  or  lack 
thereof,  of  the  employee.    An  employee  may  also  insist  on  the  employer's 
using  title  and  last  name.    The  use  of  first  name  might  imply  that 
encroachments  into  the  employee's  positive  face  were  acceptable  and 
desired. 

2.1.7.2.    Unmet  expectations.    It  is  when  a  person's  expectations 
are  not  met  that  the  person  feels  uncomfortable.    When  one  person  X 
expects  Y  to  respond  in  a  certain  way  as  appropriate  to  a  point  on  the 
continuum,  and  Y  responds  otherwise,  in  either  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  X  often  feels  uncomfortable.    Too  much  evidence  of  negative  face 
when  it  is  not  expected  and  X  will  feel  that  Y  is  unfriendly  or  a  "cold 
fish".    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  popular  or  slang 
expressions  that  reflect  responses  to  inappropriate  negative  and 
positive  face  behavior.    On  the  other  hand,  too  much  regard  for  positive 
face  when  X  does  not  expect  such  a  degree  might  be  referred  to  popularly 
as  "undignified"  or  "disgusting"  behavior,  including  of  course 
linguistic  behavior  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  behavior.  Common 
acknowledgement  of  this  disparity  is  expressed  when  people  say  such 
things  as  "He  wasn't  at  all  what  I  expected."    This  may  be  said  either 
happily  or  unhappily,  depending  on  how  the  disparity  between  the 
expectation  and  the  reality  strikes  the  individual  at  the  time.  To 
return  to  the  example  of  using  first  name  or  title  and  last  name,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  what  happens  when  there  are  unmet  expectations.  If 
X  wants  X  and  Y  to  be  more  on  the  positive  face  end  of  the  continuum,  X 
uses  linguistic  forms  as  one  means  of  indicating  this,  and  Y  modifies 
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his/her  linguistic  forms  accordingly.    In  this  case,  X  and  Y  have  moved 
closer  to  familiarity  on  the  social  distance  continuum.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  Y  continues  to  use  linguistic  forms  more  appropriate  to  the 
negative  face  end  of  the  continuum,  then  X  may  feel  slightly  rebuffed. 
At  any  rate,  X  will  not  feel  that  their  friendship  has  moved  any  closer 
at  this  time,  and  may  actually  feel  uncomfortable  in  the  relationship. 

2.1.7.3.    Conscious/subconscious  interactional  moves. 
Interactional  moves  such  as  those  given  above  as  examples,  both 
linguistic  and  otherwise,  may  be  conscious  or  subconscious.    It  may  also 
be  that  at  times  the  intention  is  conscious,  but  that  the  actual 
mechanisms  chosen — perhaps  especially  the  linguistic  ones — are 
subconsciously  used.    In  other  words,  even  when  a  person  consciously 
decides  to  be  polite,  exactly  what  changes  are  made  in  the  resulting 
speech  would  not  be  consciously  chosen  by  the  speaker  and  probably  could 
not  be  explained  by  the  speaker. 

^    2.2.    Face-Threatening  Acts  (FTAs) 

Assuming  that  both  negative  and  positive  face  wants  motivate  basic 
behavior  patterns,  it  follows  that  interactional  moves  which  are 
contrary  to  the  face  wants  of  the  speaker  or  the  hearer  intrinsically 
threaten  face.    Brown  and  Levinson  (1987)  have  written  extensively  about 
FTAs  and  this  and  following  sections  relies  a  great  deal  on  their  work. 
2.2.1.    Assessing  the  Seriousness  of  an  FTA 

The  seriousness  of  an  FTA  is  compounded  of  concerns  for  both  the 
speaker's  and  the  hearer's  face  in  varying  proportions,  depending  on  the 
type  of  action  that  it  is.    Included  in  the  assessment  are  factors  D,  P, 
and  R,  which  Brown  and  Levinson  formulate  in  this  way: 

=  D  (S,H)  +  P  (H,S)  + 
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(See  Brown  and  Levinson  1987,  Section  3.4.2.1.)    What  this  means  is  that 
the  weightiness  of  some  FTA  x  (W^)  is  equal  to  the  social  distance 
between  speaker  and  hearer  (D  (S,H)),  plus  the  power  that  the  hearer  has 
over  the  speaker  (P  (H,S)),  plus  the  amount  that  a  particular  culture 
rates  the  FTA  x  as  an  imposition  (Rj^).    Generally  the  social  distance 
(D)  between  speaker  and  hearer  is  considered  to  be  a  symmetric 
relationship  that  assesses  the  similarity  or  difference  between  them. 
The  social  dimension  of  power  (P)  is  considered  asymmetric.    (This  is 
similar  to  the  social  dimensions  discussed  in  Brown  and  Oilman  I960.) 
The  hearer  has  power,  which  may  be  either  physical  in  some  sense  or 
mental,  to  impose  his/her  program,  wants,  or  needs  on  the  speaker  at  the 
expense  of  the  speaker's.    The  rating  of  imposition  (R)  is  a  culturally 
and  situationally  defined  factor.    This  rating  depends  to  a  large  degree 
on  how  much  of  an  imposition  this  factor  is  seen  to  be  by  the  society  at 
large  and  by  the  hearer  and  speaker  in  the  individual  situation.  This 
formula  will  be  referred  to  again  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
statistical  results.    See  Section  4.1.2.1. 
2.2.2.    Kinds  of  Face  Threatened 

One  distinction  that  can  be  made  in  different  types  of  face- 
threatening  acts  is  the  distinction  between  negative  and  positive  face. 
^     2.2.2.1.    Negative  face  threats.    If  X  is  working  hard  on  a  project 
with  a  fast-approaching  deadline,  any  kind  of  interruption  whatsoever  by 
Y  is  going  to  threaten  the  negative  face  of  X.    Indeed,  this  society  is 
so  inculcated  with  this  idea  than  when  an  individual  Y  approaches  a 
person  who  is  apparently  doing  nothing  at  all,  Y  may  preface  any  remarks 
with  an  often  perfunctory  "Excuse  me."    Y  assumes  that  X*s  negative  face 
is  going  to  be  threatened  merely  by  his/her  presence  until  Y  is  assured 
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otherwise.    Other  negative  face- threatening  acts  have  to  do  with  any 
kind  of  claim  on  X  or  on  any  thing  of  X's:    time,  movement,  money, 
physical  objects  of  any  kind. 

S  requests  H  to  do  some  future  act: 

1 .  Orders  and  requests 

2.  Suggestions,  advice 

3.  Remindings 

4.  Threats,  warnings,  dares 

S  pressures  H  to  accept  some  future  act  of  S: 

1 .  Offers 

2.  Promises 

S  indicates  S's  desire  for  some  goods  of  H's  which  H  may  have  to 
protect: 

1.  Compliments,  expressions  of  envy  or  admiration 

2.  Expressions  of  strong  negative  emotions  toward  H,  such  as  hate, 

anger 

^^    2.2.2.2.    Positive  face  threats.    Face- threatening  acts  on  the 
positive  end  of  the  continuum  deal  with  any  action  that  separates  X  from 
Y.    Assertions  of  independence,  differences  of  any  kind,  non-mutuality, 
come  under  this  category. 

S  shows  negative  evaluation  of  H: 

1.  Expressions  of  disapproval,  criticism,  contempt  or  ridicule, 

complaints  and  reprimands,  accusations,  insults 

2.  Contradictions  or  disagreements,  challenges 

S  shows  indifference  to  H: 

1 .  Expressions  of  out-of-control  emotions 

2.  Topics  that  are  either  taboo  or  inappropriate 
3-    Bringing  bad  news  about  H  or  good  news  about  S 

4.  Topics  that  create  a  dangerous  atmosphere,  that  are  divisive  or 

emotional 

5.  Non-cooperation  in  activity 

6.  Mis-use  (intentionally  or  otherwise)  of  address  terms  and  other 

status-markers 
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2.2.3.    Threats  to  H's  Face  Versus  Threats  bo  S's 

Another  way  to  distinguish  face-threatening  acts  is  by  the  person 
whose  face  is  threatened. 

2.2.3.1.  Threats  to  H's  face.    The  above  list  are  all  acts  that 
primarily  threaten  H's  face. 

2.2.3.2.  Threats  to  S's  face. 
Threats  to  S's  Negative  Face: 

1 .  Expressing  thanks 

2.  Acceptance  of  H's  thanks  or  H's  apology 

3.  Excuses 

4.  Acceptance  of  Offers 

5.  Responses  to  H's  faux  pas 

6.  Unwilling  promises  or  offers 

Threats  to  S's  Positive  Face: 

1 .  Apologies 

2.  Acceptance  of  compliment 

3.  Breakdown  of  physical  control  of  body 

4.  Self-humiliation 

5.  Confessions,  admissions  of  culpability 

6.  Emotional  non-control 

2.  3'    Minimizing  Face-Threatening  Acts 
Brown  and  Levinson  (1987)  enumerate  the  various  linguistic 
strategies  that  are  used  to  minimize  face- threatening  acts.  Negative 
politeness  is  the  term  they  use  for  those  strategies  addressed  to 
threats  against  an  individual's  negative  face,  and  positive  politeness 
for  those  strategies  directed  to  threats  against  a  person's  positive 
face.    Thus,  another  stratum  can  be  added  to  the  continuum. 


Politeness        ^  "  "  ^   ^  •'^  ^ 

negative  positive 

Figure  2-6.    Politeness  Continuum 


Brown  and  Levinson  give  linguistic  illustrations  of  the  various 
strategies  used;  however,  I  feel  that  this  stratum  of  the  complex 
continuum  is  not  necessarily  exclusively  linguistic  in  nature.  Rather, 
politeness  is  another  factor — perhaps  itself  a  composite  factor — which 
in  turn  has  matching  points  on  the  linguistic  stratum  of  the  continuum. 
Brown  and  Levinson  are  quick  to  point  out  the  non-exclusiveness  of  these 
strategies.    Not  only  may  the  strategies  within  each  type  of  politeness 
be  used  together  to  form  a  constellation  or  cluster  of  strategies  to 
enhance  or  emphasize  either  positive  politeness  or  negative  politeness, 
but  it  also  happens  that  strategies  from  negative  politeness  and 
positive  politeness  may  be  used  together  to  encode  a  situation  that  has 
elements  of  both  positive  politeness  and  negative  politeness.    And,  of 
course,  negative  and  positive  politeness  strategies  may  be  used  singly 
and  independently  although  I  feel  that  this  would  be  rare  and  might  in 
fact  be  limited  to  very  short  linguistic  exchanges  or  perhaps  one 
utterance  only.    A  brief  summary  of  the  strategies  given  in  Brown  and 
Levinson  1987  follows. 
2.3.1.    Positive  Politeness  Strategies 

2.3.I.I.    Claim  common  ground.    This  broad  mechanism  involves  S's 
claiming  that  both  S  and  H  belong  to  some  group  in  which  S  and  H  share 
common  goals  or  wants,  even  if  the  group  consists  of  the  two  of  them 
only.    S  may  convey  that  both  S  and  H  share  a  common  interest  in  some 
want  of  H's,  or  that  both  S  and  H  belong  to  a  common  group,  or  that  both 
S  and  H  share  a  similar  perspective  on  an  issue. 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  1:  Notice,  attend  to  H.  In  this 
strategy  S  notices  things  about  H  that  H  would  want  S  to  notice  and 
remarks  about  them.    These  remarks  may  be  directly  related  to  a  face- 
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threatening  act  as  in  "You've  been  working  hard.    You  must  be  ready  for 
a  break.    How  about  a  cup  of  coffee?"  or  the  remarks  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  face- threatening  act,  as  in  "Gosh,  those  are  beautiful 
flowers  on  your  desk!  (...)  By  the  way,  may  I  borrow  some  of  your 
letterhead  bond?"    This  strategy  may  also  be  used  when  H  makes  a  face- 
threatening  act  against  himself /herself .    This  may  happen  when  there  is 
any  type  of  social  breach.    The  fact  that  S  does  notice  it  and  indicates 
that  he/she  is  not  embarrassed  by  it  is  in  contrast  to  negative 
politeness  in  which  the  faux  pas  would  always  be  ignored.    Teasing  H 
about  it  or  making  a  joke  of  it  or  including  S  in  it  are  ways  that  S  has 
of  noticing,  as  in  "God,  you're  crabby  tonight!"  or  "We  got  up  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  bed  today,  didn't  we?" 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  2:    Exaggerate.    In  this  strategy  S 
exaggerates  S's  interest,  approval,  sympathy  with  H.  Intensifying 
intonation,  stress  and  use  of  intensifying  modifiers  or  any  combination 
of  these  are  often  used  in  English,  such  as  "What  a  wonderful  trip  you 
must  have  had!"    English  exaggeration  often  includes  the  use  of  certain 
particles  or  expressions  such  as  "for  sure,  really,  exactly, 
absolutely". 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  3:    Intensify  interest  to  H.    In  this 
strategy  S  tries  to  make  S's  part  of  the  conversation  more  interesting 
or  exciting  to  H.    S  tries  to  'make  a  good  story'  for  H.    This  may 
involve  the  use  of  the  'vivid  present'  tense,  as  if  by  using  the  present 
tense  in  a  story  that  took  place  in  the  past,  S  is  able  to  pull  H  right 
into  the  story,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  story  more 
interesting  to  H.    Often  this  strategy  would  also  include  the  use  of 
direct  quotations  rather  than  indirect  quotations  as  a  means  of  drawing 
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dramatic.    An  example  is  "I  go  along  Main  Street,  minding  my  own 
business.    I  see  Jill  and  Ann  talking  to  that  new  guy.    Not  just 
talking,  but  they  get  into  his  car  and  drive  off." 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  4:    Use  in-group  identity  markers: 
One  way  that  speakers  identify  themselves  is  by  the  use  of  address 
forms.    The  use  of  the  second  person  plural  pronoun  may  be  an  honorific 
form  of  address  to  socially  distant  or  respected  individuals  in 
languages  with  this  system.    In  contrast  to  this,  the  use  of  the 
singular  second  person  pronoun  often  carries  with  it  the  claim  of 
solidarity  (See  Brown  and  Gilman  I960).    In  English,  which  does  not  have 
this  kind  of  honorific  pronominal  system,  other  generic  terms  of  address 
that  may  indicate  in-group  membership  include  "Mac,  buddy,  pal,  honey, 
dear,  babe,  brother,  sister,  cutie,  sweetheart,  guys,  fellas".  Using 
such  terms  of  address  even  with  an  imperative  is  one  way  S  has  of 
indicating  that  the  relative  difference  between  H  and  S  is  small,  such 
as  in  "Give  us  a  hand,  Mac/sister /fella."    Indeed,  use  of  address  terms 
like  these  has  the  effect  of  softening  the  force  of  an  imperative, 
turning  a  command  into  a  request. 

Another  way  speakers  have  of  identifying  themselves  as  part  of  the 
group  is  by  the  use  of  an  in-group  language  or  dialect.    This  strategy 
involves  the  use  of  code-switching,  the  alternation  of  two  dialects  or 
varieties  of  one  language  or~in  multilingual  situations — two  languages. 
Usually  one  language  or  language  variety  is  associated  with  personal 
involvement,  emotional  topics  (versus  detached  or  general  remarks).  It 
is  this  variety  that  would  be  used  in  a  personal  politeness  situation. 
Even  with  monolingual  speakers,  this  strategy  can  be  utilized  by  the  use 
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accent  or  some  other  type  of  fake  accent:    "Ya'll  come  back  now,  ya 
heah." 

A  third  way  that  individuals  have  of  identifying  themselves  as 
members  of  a  group  is  to  use  jargon  or  slang  that  is  common  to  that 
group.    In-group  terminology  is  related  to  the  use  of  in-group  dialects 
or  languages.    The  use  of  slang  terms  or  jargon  for  a  specific  item 
identifies  S  and  H  as  members  of  the  same  group  who  understand  the  terms 
used.    This,  in  turn,  evokes  the  rest  of  the  system,  complete  with 
values  and  attitudes  associated  with  it.    An  example  is  "Can  you  lend  me 
a  couple  of  bucks  until  tomorrow?" 

A  fourth  way  to  identify  in-group  members  is  by  the  use  of 
contraction  and  ellipsis.    This  strategy  relies  on  the  fact  that  in 
order  for  contraction  and  ellipsis  to  be  understood  there  must  be  shared 
knowledge.    That  in  itself  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  in-groupness. 
Even  conventionally  indirect  requests  (See  Section  2.3.2.1.,  Negative 
Politeness  Strategy  1),  when  marked  by  contraction  and/or  ellipsis, 
cross  over  the  line  from  negative  politeness  to  positive  politeness, 
such  as  "Mind  if  I  smoke?"  or  "Got  any  spare  cash?"  (Brown  and  Levinson 
1987:112).    Diminutive  forms  of  address,  which  are  generally  shortened 
forms  of  given  names,  can  also  be  examples  of  the  positive  politeness 
strategy  of  contraction:    Bill,  Tina,  Cathy,  Cal.    These  contrast  with 
negative  politeness,  where  one  tries  to  maintain  or  increase  the 
metaphorical  size  of  H  and  where  one  will  accordingly  use  the  full  name. 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  5:    Seek  Agreement: 

Seeking  safe  topics  on  which  S  can  agree  with  H's  opinions  is  one 
way  to  address  H's  desire  to  be  "right"  and  to  be  approved  of.  In 
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speaking  to  a  stranger,  it  is  customary  to  raise  topics  that  are  deemed 
to  be  agreeable  topics,  in  this  culture:    the  weather,  the  beauty  of 
nature,  the  irritation  of  bureaucratic  red-tape,  the  annoyance  of  having 
to  wait  in  line.    Often  when  S  is  going  to  make  a  request  of  H,  a  few 
minutes  are  spent  in  small  talk  on  such  safe  topics  as  a  manner  of 
reassuring  H  that  S  is  not  there  merely  to  take  advantage  of  H,  but  that 
S  values  H  as  a  person  as  well.    The  better  S  becomes  acquainted  with  H, 
the  more  personal  the  safe  topics  will  become.    This  strategy  also 
includes  those  kinds  of  tactful  statements  that  are  considered 
acceptable  when  agreement  is  hard  to  find.    For  example,  when  a  friend 
brings  home  a  hideously  styled  new  dress,  S  might  still  be  able  to  say 
sincerely  that  it  is  a  beautiful  color.    S  has  found  an  area  of 
agreement  and  should  probably  best  stick  to  that  area  in  the 
conversation. 

Agreement  can  also  be  given  by  repeating  all  or  part  of  what  the 
previous  speaker  has  said.    This  indicates  not  only  that  the  individual 
has  heard  what  was  said,  but  also  that  there  is  some  kind  of  emotional 
agreement  with  the  speaker.    An  exchange  that  is  an  example  is  A: 
"Ralph  bought  a  new  car  yesterday!"    B:    "A  new  car!" 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  6:    Avoid  Disagreement: 
S  can  use  token  agreement.    In  S's  desire  to  agree  with  H,  S  may 
use  various  mechanisms  for  seeming  to  agree  with  S.    This  in  essence  is 
the  "yes,  but..."  strategy,  such  as  A:    "Well,  is  the  car  new?"  B: 
"Yes,  new,  quite  new,  well,  not  really  brand  new,  but  certainly  not  very 
old." 

S  can  use  pseudo-agreement.    This  strategy  refers  to  the  conclusory 
"then"  or  "so"  used  to  indicate  that  the  speaker  is  drawing  a  conclusion 
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from  a  pervious  line  of  reasoning,  such  as  in  "I'll  meet  you  for  coffee 
just  after  class  then."  But  "so"  and  "then"  are  also  used  when  there  has 
been  no  previous  agreement.    The  sentence  "You'll  want  a  bag  of 
fertilizer  then  to  go  along  with  the  rose  bushes"  as  the  speaker's  first 
utterance  uses  the  word  "then"  to  refer  to  a  fake  prior  agreement  and 
thus  puts  pressure  on  the  hearer  to  buy  the  fertilizer. 

S  can  use  white  lies.    When  S  is  faced  with  the  problem  of  stating 
an  opinion  that  would  damage  H's  positive  face,  S  may  respond  with  the 
required  statement  even  though  it  may  not  be  the  exact  truth,  such  as 
"Yes,  your  new  dress  is  lovely!"    At  times  it  may  be  that  both  S  and  H 
know  that  S  is  lying,  but  H's  positive  face  is  saved  by  S's  not  telling 
H  the  truth  point  blank.    This  strategy  is  often  used  for  denying 
requests,  such  as  to  borrow  something.    "I'm  sorry,  my  mother-in-law 
borrowed  my  sewing  machine  last  week." 

S  can  hedge  opinions.    One  strategy  for  avoiding  disagreement  is 
for  S  to  couch  S's  own  opinions  in  safely  vague  language.    Hedges  are 
considered  primarily  to  be  a  facet  of  negative  politeness,  but  they  can 
have  this  function  of  avoiding  disagreement.    Some  typical  hedges  are 
"sort  of,  kind  of,  like,  in  a  way".    An  example  is  "Kind  of  warm  for 
this  time  of  year." 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  7:    Presuppose/raise/assert  common 
ground : 

One  way  to  raise  common  ground  is  to  use  gossip  or  small  talk.  By 
taking  time  to  socialize  with  H,  S  asserts  that  S  hasn't  come  to  H  only 
to  do  the  face- threatening  act,  a  request,  for  example.    Generally  the 
small  talk  or  gossip  will  be  on  topics  of  common  interest,  again 
asserting  that  S  and  H  have  common  concerns. 


A  second  way  to  raise  common  ground  is  by  way  of  point-of-view 
operations.    Point-of-view  is  encoded  in  nearly  all  sentences  in  natural 
languages.    It  may  be  overtly  marked  by  deictic  words  such  as  "here", 
"now",  and  "I",  or  it  may  be  implied  in  the  unmarked  case.    When  a 
sentence  is  unmarked  for  deixis,  it  is  assumed  that  the  time  of  speaking 
(or  'coding')  is  now,  that  the  place  of  coding  is  here,  and  that  the 
primary  person  is  the  speaker.    There  are,  however,  many  deviations  from 
this  system.    The  speaker  may  speak  as  if  the  time  were  in  the  past  or 
future,  as  if  the  primary  speaker  were  the  hearer,  or  as  if  the  place 
were  the  hearer's  location.    Brown  and  Levinson  call  these  changes 
'point-of-view  operations.'    They  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
stylistic  or  conceptual,  but  the  use  that  is  of  interest  in  this  study 
is  the  role  they  may  play  in  politeness  expressions.    Basically  what 
these  amount  to  in  positive  politeness  is  'stepping  into  the  other 
fellow's  shoes,'  that  is,  a  reduction  in  the  distance  between  S  and  H's 
points-of-view.    (The  same  operations  are  used  in  negative  politeness, 
but  in  the  reverse  so  that  the  distance  between  S  and  H's  point-of-view 
is  increased.    This  will  be  discussed  below  in  Section  2.3.2.4., 
Negative  Politeness  Strategy  7.) 

One  type  of  point-of-view  operation  is  the  personal  center  switch 
from  S  to  H.    This  operation  is  one  in  which  S  speaks  as  if  H  were  S  or 
as  if  H  knew  everything  that  S  did.    An  example  is  the  following 
sentence  with  a  tag  question  that  has  a  falling  intonation  on  the  tag. 
"It's  time  you  started  earning  your  keep,  isn't  it."     Another  case  is 
one  in  which  S  claims  to  know  something  that  only  H  can  really  know.  A: 
"I'm  really  sad  to  lose  her."    B:    "Yes,  I  know  exactly  how  you  feel." 
"I"  and  "you"  can  also  be  combined  into  "we"  although  it  is  only  "you". 
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the  hearer  who  is  really  being  referred  to.    "Have  we  taken  all  our 
pills?"  (nurse  to  patient.) 

A  second  type  of  point-of-view  operation  is  the  time  switch.  This 
sub-strategy  usually  results  in  the  use  of  the  'vivid  present'  tense, 
that  is,  S  presents  the  narration  of  a  past  event  using  the  present 
tense.    This  operation  functions  to  increase  the  inunediacy  of  the 
narrative  to  show  S's  involvement  in  it,  and,  thus,  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  story  to  H.    Example,  "And  John  says  to  me,  'We  really 
paint  fast  when  we've  got  an  audience.'" 

A  third  type  of  point-of-view  operation  is  the  place  switch.  When 
it  is  equally  acceptable  to  use  either  proximal  or  distal 
demonstratives,  the  use  of  proximal  demonstratives  seems  to  imply  more 
involvement  on  the  part  of  S  and  a  lessening  of  distance  between  S  and 
H:    "Please  take  this  chair  here"  versus  "Please  take  that  chair  there." 
By  drawing  H  into  S's  deictic  center,  S  is  claiming  common  ground  for 
them  both. 

In  English  the  use  of  the  verbs  "come"  and  "go"  work  very  similarly 
to  the  demonstratives  given  above.    "Come"  seems  to  imply  more 
participation  and  cooperation,  whereas  "go"  implies  more  distance  and 
less  participation:    "How's  the  sale  coming?"  versus  "How's  the 
sale  going?" 

A  fourth  type  of  point-of-view  operation  is  the  avoidance  of 
adjustment  of  reports  to  H's  point-of-vlew.    When  S  is  claiming  common 
ground  with  H,  it  is  expected  that  S  will  take  H's  point-of-view,  or  to 
speak  in  such  a  way  that  H  can  easily  take  S's  point-of-view.    Brown  and 
Levinson  suggest  that  the  use  of  directly  quoted  speech,  rather  than 
indirect  quotations,  are  to  be  expected  in  positive  politeness. 

I 
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A  third  way  to  raise  common  ground  is  by  use  of  presupposition 
manipulations.    In  this  strategy  S  speaks  as  if  something  were  mutually 
assumed . 

One  type  of  presupposition  manipulation  is  for  S  to  presuppose 
knowledge  of  H's  wants  and  attitudes.    By  presuppose,  Brown  and  Levinson 
mean  that  S  assumes  some  knowledge  about  H.    When  S  uses  negative 
questions,  S  expects  an  affirmative  answer.    This  is  an  example  of  S's 
presupposition  of  H's  wants  and  attitudes.    This  type  of  positive 
politeness  strategy  is  often  used  for  offers:    "Wouldn't  you  like  some 
more  coffee?"  or  opinions:  "Don't  you  think  we  should  be  going  now?" 

A  second  type  of  presupposition  manipulation  is  for  S  to  presuppose 
H's  values  are  the  same  as  S's  values.    The  word  'value'  here  does  not 
refer  to  moral  values,  but  rather  to  relative  judgments  on  a  scale  for 
predicates  like  'good-bad',  'short-tall',  etc.    The  tendency  is  for  S  to 
use  extremes  on  the  scale  when  using  positive  politeness.    This  shows  a 
presupposition  on  S's  part  that  S  and  H  share  the  same  relative  value 
scale  (See  also  G.  Lakoff  1972.) 

A  third  type  of  presupposition  manipulation  is  for  S  to  presuppose 
familiarity  in  S-H  relationship.    'Familiar'  terms  of  address,  such  as 
"honey",  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity.     'Generic'  terms 
of  address  like  "Mac,  buddy..."  may  also  soften  the  threat  in  a  face- 
threatening  act  by  implying  a  lessening  of  social  distance.    An  example 
is  "Be  a  real  buddy  and  ..." 

A  fourth  type  of  presupposition  manipulation  is  for  S  to 
presuppose  H's  knowledge.    When  S  uses  a  term  that  H  does  not  know  who 
or  what  the  referent  is,  this  strategy  may  work  implicitly  as  a  positive 
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politeness  strategy.    In  this  exsunple,  H  does  not  know  that  Ralph  is  a 
boyfriend  of  S:    "Ralph  brought  me  some  flowers  today." 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  8:    Joke.    Because  jokes  rely  on 
shared  body  of  knowledge,  information,  and  background,  they  are  one 
way  of  stressing  this  mutual  information  and  background.    Jokes  are 
also  used  for  putting  H  'at  ease'.    Joking  may  be  used  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  threat  in  a  face- threatening  act  or  as  a  way  to  respond  to  a 
faux  pas  of  H  (See  also  Section  2.3.1.1.,    Positive  Politeness  Strategy 
1,  above):    "Do  you  think  you  might  like  to  have  a  little  soup  with 
your  crackers?" 

2.3.1.2.    Convey  that  S  and  H  are  cooperators.    If  S  can  convey 
that  S  and  H  are  cooperators,  then  this  implies  shared  values  and  goals. 
Because  S  shares  H's  values  and  goals,  this  serves  to  address  H's 
positive  face  want  of  being  approved  of  by  S. 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  9:    Assert  or  Presuppose  S's  knowledge 
of  and  concern  for  H's  wants.    This  strategy  can  be  carried  out  by  S's 
assertion  of  H's  wants.    An  example  is  "I  know  you  can't  stand  Mr. 
Johnson,  but  bear  with  me,  I  have  to  stop  by  his  office  for  five 
minutes."  (Request) 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  10:    Offer,  Promise.    By  offering 
or  promising,  S  implies  that  what  H  wants,  S  wants  too  and  will  help 
H  to  fulfill  those  wants.    An  example  is  "I'll  call  you  tomorrow." 
Even  if  this  offer  is  false,  it  still  serves  to  satisfy  H's  positive 
face  wants. 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  11:    Be  optimistic.    In  being 
presumptuous  or  overly  optimistic,  S  assumes  that  H  wants  what  S  wants. 
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This  also  may  tacitly  imply  that  there  is  reciprocity,  that  S  also  wants 
what  H  wants:    "I'm  here  to  see  the  new  baby." 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  12:    Include  both  S  and  H  in  the 
activity.    By  including  both  S  and  H  in  the  activity  when  S  really  means 
"I"  or  "you",  S  can  draw  upon  cooperative  assumptions  and  in  this  manner 
address  the  positive  face  wants  of  H.    An  example  is  the  inclusive  "we" 
form  in  English  "let's",  such  as  "Let's  begin  the  interview."  i.e.,  I'll 
begin  interviewing  you. 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  13:    Give  (or  ask  for)  reasons.  By 
including  H  in  the  logic  of  a  face- threatening  act,  S  calls  on  H's 
cooperation  and  thereby  H's  positive  face.    More  often,  however, 
indirect  suggestions  are  used  which  ask  for  reasons,  rather  than  giving 
them.    In  this  case,  S  assumes  that  if  H  cannot  give  a  good  reason,  then 
H  will  cooperate,  such  as  in  "Why  don't  you  sit  down?" 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  1^:    Assume  or  assert  reciprocity.  In 
this  strategy  S  gives  evidence  of  prior  reciprocity  or  promises  future 
reciprocity.    An  example  is  "If  you  can  help  me  with  the  yard  work  while 
I'm  on  vacation,  I'll  come  to  your  apartment  and  feed  your  cat  while 
you're  gone." 

2.3.1.3.    Fulfill  H's  want  for  some  X.    This  last  class  of 
strategies  in  positive  politeness  is  an  example  of  fulfilling  some  want 
of  H's  for  H's  sake  rather  than  for  S's  sake. 

Positive  Politeness  Strategy  15:    Give  gifts  to  H  (goods,  sympathy, 
understanding,  cooperation.)    This  strategy  satisfies  some  want  of  H  by 
actually  fulfilling  some  want  of  H.    Not  only  does  this  strategy  include 
actual  physical  gifts  that  are  non-linguistic  in  nature,  that  imply  that 
S  knows  of  H's  physical  wants  or  needs,  but  it  also  includes  the  more 


intangible  wants  considered  in  positive  face  wants,  the  wants  to  be 
approved  of,  to  be  liked,  to  be  cared  about,  understood,  etc.  that  can 
be  conveyed  through  linguistic  means. 
2.3.2.    Negative  Politeness  Strategies 

Negative  politeness  strategies  address  H's  negative  face  wants, 
that  is,  the  wants  to  be  left  alone,  to  be  unhindered  or  unimpeded  in 
H's  actions.    Generally  speaking,  when  one  thinks  of  politeness  in  this 
society,  it  is  very  likely  negative  politeness  strategies  that  one 
thinks  of.    One  example  is  using  'nice*  terms  of  address,  such  as  "Sir" 
or  "Ma'am"  in  formal  situations  or  with  persons  to  whom  deference  is 
given.    (See  Section  2.3.2.i|.,  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  7  below.) 

2.3.2.1.    Be  direct.    When  an  individual  must  impinge  on  another, 
one's  first  impulse  is  to  get  the  impingement  over  with  as  efficiently 
and  as  quickly  as  possible.    The  simplest  way  to  achieve  a  face- 
threatening  act  is  to  be  direct  about  it.    However,  this  conflicts  with 
the  need  to  be  polite  and  to  redress  the  negative  face  wants  of  H  which 
pertain  to  the  face- threatening  act.    For  example,  in  a  business 
setting,  person  A  is  in  a  business  meeting,  having  requested  of  person  B 
that  there  be  no  interruptions.    An  emergency  arises  and  B  must 
interrupt  the  meeting.    The  most  direct  way  for  B  to  do  this  is  to  say 
to  A,  "Call  Mr.  Jones  immediately."    But  because  of  other  factors,  such 
as  the  need  to  be  polite  and  the  position  each  holds  in  the  workplace 
hierarchy,  person  B  will  instead  try  to  redress  some  of  the  negative 
face  wants  of  B  with  something  like,  "Excuse  me  (beg  forgiveness,  See 
Section  2.3.2.4.,  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  6  below),  I  know  you're 
busy  (admits  impingement.  See  Section  2.3.2.4.,  Negative  Politeness 
Strategy  6  below),  but  Mr.  Jones  needs  to  be  called  right  away  (passive 


voice,  See  Section  2.3.2.4.,  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  7  below). 
There's  an  emergency"  (give  overwhelming  reasons.  See  Section  2.3.2.4., 
Negative  Politeness  Strategy  6  below). 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  1:    Be  conventionally  indirect.  One 
way  that  the  clash  between  being  direct  and  the  need  to  redress  the 
negative  face  wants  of  H  is  resolved  is  by  being  conventionally 
indirect.    A  lot  has  been  written  about  indirect  speech  acts,  (See 
Searle  1976,  Gordon  and  Lakoff  1971,  and  others),  and  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  many  of  an  individual's  speech  acts  are  encoded  in 
surface  forms  other  than  what  their  normal  forms  are.    For  example,  the 
question  "Can  you  pass  the  salt?"  is  known  by  the  native  speaker  to  be  a 
request  for  the  salt  rather  than  a  question  about  the  hearer's  ability 
to  convey  the  salt.    It  is  in  this  sense  that  Brown  and  Levinson  use  the 
terra  'conventionally  indirect'. 

2.3.2.2.    Don't  presume /assume.    The  following  group  of  strategies 
is  based  on  keeping  one's  distance  from  H.    In  them,  S  does  not  assume 
that  anything  in  the  face-threatening  act  that  S  is  trying  to  perform  or 
get  H  to  perform  is  of  interest  to  H. 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  2:    Question,  hedge.    Since  a  direct 
communication  may  often  be  a  potential  threat,  the  directness  of  any 
communication  may  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  questions  or  hedges. 

There  may  be  hedges  on  illocutionary  force: 

Some  hedges  may  be  encoded  in  particles.    Some  languages  have 
specific  particles  that  act  to  suspend  the  sincerity  condition  on 
assertions.    (See  R.  Lakoff  1972  for  a  discussion  of  the  Japanese 
particle  "ne".)    English  seems  to  use  tags  or  expressions  like  "I 
wonder"  for  the  same  purpose,  such  as  in  "I  wonder  if  (you  know  whether) 


the  terminal  got  repaired."    Performative  hedges  may  also  be  encoded  in 
words  or  particles  that  qualify  the  illocutionary  force  on  the  higher 
performative.    An  example  such  as  "Really  he  already  typed  the  report" 
encodes  the  idea  of  "I  tell  you  truthfully  that  he  typed  the  report 
already." 

Some  hedges  are  encoded  in  adverbial-clauses.    There  are  many 
examples  of  expressions  in  English  that  also  hedge  the  illocutionary 
force  of  a  sentence:    in  fact,  in  a  way,  in  a  sense,  as  it  were,  in  all 
probability,  I  wouldn't  be  surprised,  it  seems  to  me,  don't  you  agree, 
if  you  can,  if  you  want,  if  I  may  ask  you,  if  you'll  forgive  my  asking, 
if  you  don't  mind,  if  you'll  allow  me,... 

There  may  be  hedges  addressed  to  Grice's  Maxims:    Grice's  maxims  of 
conversation  are  based  essentially  on  the  concept  that  much  of 
linguistic  communication  is  based  on  implicature.    Specifically,  Grice 
identified  some  general  principles  that  underlie  the  structure  of 
interactional  communication.    The  basis  for  these  principles  is  the  idea 
that  speaker  and  hearer  are  cooperators  in  the  conversational  exchange. 
Together,  Grice's  four  maxims  delineate  what  is  entailed  by  cooperating 
in  conversation.    The  maxim  of  Quality  stipulates  that  the  utterance 
will  be  true,  that  speakers  will  not  say  that  which  they  believe  to  be 
false  or  that  for  which  they  have  insufficient  evidence.    The  maxim  of 
Quantity  stipulates  that  speakers  will  give  the  amount  of  information 
needed  by  the  context,  neither  too  much,  nor  too  little.    The  maxim  of 
Relevance  stipulates  that  speakers  will  give  information  that  is  to-the- 
point.    The  maxim  of  Manner  stipulates  that  speakers  will  not  give 
information  that  is  vague,  ambiguous,  chaotic,  or  wordy.    Hearers  assume 
that  these  principles  are  being  adhered  to  even  when  superficially  they 
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may  not  appear  to  be.    It  is  true  that,  as  speakers,  individuals  do  not 
always  adhere  to  these  maxims  of  conversation,  but  hearers  interpret 
what  is  said  as  adhering  to  these  principles  at  least  on  some  level. 
S's  want  to  avoid  presuming  upon  H  may  be  in  part  satisfied  by  not 
assuming  that  H  will  be  a  cooperator  (in  the  Gricean  sense)  or  by  not 
assuming  that  both  S  and  H's  assessment  of  what  constitutes  cooperation 
is  the  same  for  both  of  them. 

A  hedge  on  the  Quality  Maxim  deals  with  the  amount  of 
responsibility  that  the  speaker  takes  for  the  utterance.    Examples  like 
"I  think/believe/assume..."  and  "To  the  best  of  my  recollection..."  show 
that  the  speaker  does  not  take  full  responsibility  for  the  complete 
truth  of  the  assertion  that  follows.    On  the  other  hand,  expressions 
like  "Really"  and  "I  can  honestly  say"  show  that  the  speaker  is  taking 
responsibility  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

A  hedge  on  the  Quantity  Maxim  makes  explicit  that  the  amount  of 
information  or  its  preciseness  may  not  be  what  is  expected.    There  are 
many  English  expressions  that  encode  this:    roughly,  more  or  less, 
approximately,  give  or  take  a  few,  or  so,  I  should  think,  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more  than  that  it's...,  to  some  extent,  all  in  all,  in  short, 
basically,  so  to  speak,  I'll  just  say... 

A  hedge  on  the  Relevance  Maxim  is  seen  as  a  threat  to  H  because  any 
change  of  topic  is  an  imposition  on  H's  negative  face.    There  are  many 
expressions  that  indicate  a  topic  change:    This  may  not  be 
relevant/appropriate/  timely,  but....  Now  is  probably  the  time  to 
say...,  I  might  mention  at  this  point....  Since  I've  been  wondering..., 

Hey,  I've  just  thought...,  By  the  way         Oh  I  know...,  While  I  think  of 

it....  Excuse  me  if  I  mention  this  while  I'm  thinking  of  it... 
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A  hedge  on  the  Manner  Maxim  assures  the  hearer  that  S  is  not  taking 
any  more  of  H's  time  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  thereby  not 
impinging  on  H's  negative  face  any  more  than  is  necessary.    Some  common 
examples  are  these:    If  you  see  what  I  mean,  to  be  succinct,  in  a 
nutshell,  not  to  beat  about  the  bush..,  you  see,  more  clearly...,  to  put 
it  more  simply. . . 

There  may  be  hedges  addressed  to  politeness  strategies:  These 
types  of  hedges  function  to  indicate  to  H  that  what  S  is  about  to  say 
may  be  a  direct  violation  of  H's  face  wants  and  that  S  is  calling 
attention  to  this  and  by  this  signalling  that  some  attention  is  being 
paid  to  H's  face  wants:    frankly,  to  be  honest,  I  hate  to  have  to  say 
this,  but...,  If  I  do  say  so  myself,  I  must  say. 

There  may  also  be  prosodic  and  kinesic  hedges:    Along  with  verbal 
hedges,  prosodic  and  kinesic  hedges  abound  as  a  means  of  emphasizing  the 
hedge.    Sometimes  the  kinesic  hedge  stands  in  its  own  right.  Prosodies 
and  kinesics  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

2.3.2.3.    Don't  coerce  H.    This  class  of  strategies  are  involved 
when  the  face  threatening  act  involves  H's  performing  an  act.    One  way 
of  not  coercing  H  is  by  giving  H  the  option  of  not  doing  the  act.  The 
result  of  this  leads  to  S's  want  to  be  indirect.    This,  however,  clashes 
with  the  want  to  be  direct  as  mentioned  above,  which  in  turn  results  in 
Negative  Politeness  Strategy  1.    Another  way  of  not  coercing  H  is  to 
assume  that  H  is  not  willing  or  is  not  able  to  do  the  face- threatening 
act,  which  leads  to  the  use  of  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  2,  above.  A 
third  way  of  not  coercing  H  is  to  assume  that  H  is  not  likely  to  do  the 
FTA.    This  results  in  the  following  strategies. 


Negative  Politeness  Strategy  3:    Be  pessimistic.    This  strategy 
explicitly  encodes  S's  doubt  that  H  may  do  the  face- threatening  act. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  the  use  of  negative  operators  in  indirect 
speech  acts,  such  as  "You  couldn't  possibly  help  me  out  on  the  28th, 
could  you?"    Included  in  this  example  is  another  way  of  implementing 
this  strategy  and  that  is  the  use  of  the  'subjunctive'  (Brown  and 
Levinson's  term.    Perhaps  'conditional'  would  be  more  accurate)  in 
English.    Examples  of  this  include  use  of  the  so-called  past  modal  verbs 
"could/would/might",  rather  than  the  so-called  present  modals 
"can/will/may" . 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  4:    Minimize  the  imposition.  This 
strategy  involves  another  subclassification  under  the  Don't  Coerce  H 
heading.    This  one  involves  the  minimization  of  the  threat.    One  way  to 
do  this  is  to  claim  that  the  threat  or  imposition  is  a  small  one.  For 
example,  "I  was  just  wondering...",  "I  was  thinking  that  you  might  be 
willing  to  help  a  little  bit  with  the  company  picnic",  and  "Think  I 
could  get  a  swallow  (c.i.  a  glass)  of  punch?"  The  words  "just",  "little 
bit",  and  "swallow"  all  work  to  minimize  the  imposition.  Other 
expressions  are  "a  tiny  little  bit",  "a  sip",  "a  taste",  "a  drop",  "a 
smidgin",  "a  little",  "a  bit". 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  5:  Give  deference.  This  strategy 
works  to  minimize  the  threat  by  indicating  that  H  has  greater  power  or 
greater  social  standing  than  S,  or  conversely  that  S  has  less  power  or 
less  social  standing  than  H.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  languages  which 
have  'deferential'  forms— those  forms  that  elevate  the  relative  status 
of  H~and  'humiliative'  forms— those  that  lower  the  relative  status  of 
S,  such  as  the  Urdu  of  Delhi  Muslims  (Jain  1969:84-5),  Ponape  (Garvin 


and  Reisenberg  1952),  Javanese  (Geertz  I960),  Japanese  (O'Neill  1966), 
and  Korean  (Martin  1964).      In  English,  deference  may  be  exhibited 
lexically  by  the  use  of  the  second  member  in  each  of  the  following 
pairs:    Jones/Dr.  Jones,  eat/dine,  talk/converse,  live/reside.    The  use 
of  the  second  one  in  each  pair  when  used  in  utterances  with  H,  give 
deference  to  H  or  something  associated  with  H:    "We  look  forward  very 
much  to  talking/conversing  with  you  next  Friday."    Deference  may  also  be 
given  by  being  modest  about  one's  self  or  one's  abilities  or  things. 
For  example,  "Well,  it's  just  stew  tonight,  but  there's  plenty  of  it." 
Individuals  may  also  encode  deference  in  English  by  suggesting  that  H's 
wants  are  more  important  than  S's,  such  as  in  "It's  up  to  you." 
Behaving  incompetently  or  hesitantly  is  also  a  way  of  giving  deference, 
suggesting  the  inferiority  of  S  and/or  the  superiority  of  H.    This  Is 
used  in  English  many  times  by  the  use  of  "um"  or  "uh"  to  indicate 
hesitation:    "I  think  you  should,  um,  lower  the  price." 

2.3.2.4.    Communicate  S's  want  not  to  impinge  on  H.    One  way  to 
communicate  that  S  is  aware  that  the  face-threatening  act  is  impinging 
on  H  is  for  S  to  admit  that  S  is  aware  of  the  impingement. 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  6:    Apologize.    Hesitation,  as 
mentioned  in  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  5  above,  is  one  way  of 
indicating  S's  awareness  that  the  face- threatening  act  impinges  on  H's 
negative  face.    But  there  are  four  overt  ways  that  S  can  verbalize  this 
awareness . 

One  way  to  apologize  is  to  admit  the  impingement.    The  simple  act 
of  admitting  that  an  impingement  is  about  to  happen  partially  satisfies 
H's  negative  face  wants,  such  as  in  "I  know  you're  busy,  but...",  "I 
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know  this  isn't  your  favorite  thing,  but...",  and  "I  need  to  ask  you  a 
big  favor ..." 

Another  strategy  that  has  the  force  of  apology  is  to  indicate 
reluctance.    Reluctance  can  be  indicated  by  hesitation  or  hedges,  as 
mentioned  above,  or  by  the  use  of  such  expressions  as:    "Usually  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  asking  you  to  do  this,  but  or  "I'm  sorry  to  have 

to  ask  you  this. . ." 

Another  way  to  apologize  is  to  give  overwhelming  reasons.  By 
indicating  that  there  are  overwhelming  reasons  why  S  must  do  the  face- 
threatening  act,  S  communicates  that  under  normal  circumstances,  S  would 
not  impinge  on  H's  negative  face.    Examples  are  "I  can't  think  of  anyone 
else  who  would  know..."  or  "I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  this  by  myself  " 

A  fourth  way  to  apologize  is  to  beg  forgiveness.    By  begging  H's 
forgiveness,  S  is  asking  that  the  'debt'  implicit  in  the  face- 
threatening  act  be  cancelled  by  H.    Examples  are  "Excuse  me,  but...", 
"Sorry  to  butt  in...",  and  "Pardon  me,  but  ..." 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  7:    Impersonalize  S  and  H.  By 
avoiding  reference  to  S  and  H,  the  'you'  and  'I',  S  implies  that  S  does 
not  want  to  impinge  on  H's  negative  face. 

One  way  to  impersonalize  S  and  H  is  by  avoiding  performatives. 
Brown  and  Levinson  think  that  this  motivation  for  not  referring  to  'you' 
and  'I'  helps  to  explain  the  general  loss  of  the  higher  performative 
verb.    Thus  there  are  common  sentences  like  "Do  this  for  me"  rather  than 
"I  ask  you  to  do  this  for  me",  which  is  much  more  expected  in  common 
speech. 

A  second  way  to  impersonalize  S  and  H  is  by  avoiding  "you"  in 
imperatives.    Perhaps  the  most  threatening  of  speech  acts,  that  of 
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commanding,  is  markedly  rude  when  accompanied  by  'you'.    More  commonly 
the  imperative  does  not  encode  S  and  H,  leaving  open  the  possibility  of 
H's  not  accepting  that  the  imperative  was  directed  at  him/her.  Compare 
the  two  following  forms:    "Close  the  door!"  versus  "You  close  the  door!" 

S  and  H  may  be  impersonalized  also  by  the  use  of  impersonal  verbs. 
There  are  many  verbs  in  English  which  do  not  take  a  personal  subject. 
Some  of  these  are  "appears,  seems,  looks  like",  such  as  in  "It 
appears/seems  (to  me)  that..."    Also  English,  along  with  many  other 
languages,  makes  use  of  a  strategy  that  involves  a  resultative  rather 
than  an  active  verb.    Compare  these  two  examples:    "It  fell"  versus  "I 
dropped  it." 

Another  way  to  impersonalize  S  and  H  is  by  the  use  of  passive  and 
circumstantial  voices.    Passive  voice  in  English,  along  with  agent 
deletion,  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  used  ways  of  avoiding  mention  of  S 
and/or  H.    Compare  the  following  pairs  of  sentences:    "I  regret  that..." 
versus  "It  is  regretted  that...",  "I  expect"  versus  "It  is  expected 
that",  and  "If  you  can"  versus  "If  it  is  possible".    An  example  that 
eliminates  both  S  and  H  is  "More  information  should  have  been  given  (to 
us  by  you)."    Circumstantial  voice,  which  does  not  occur  in  English,  but 
which  does  occur  in  Malagasy  and  most  Polynesian  languages,  takes  a  case 
such  as  instrumental,  locative  or  benefactive  and  makes  it  the  subject 
(E.  L.  Keenan  1972:4).    The  same  kind  of  thing  can  be  done  in  English 
but  not  as  easily.    Compare  these  sentences: 

a)  You  convinced  that  man  with  a  letter,  (active) 

b)  That  man  was  convinced  by  you  with  a  letter,  (passive) 

c)  A  letter  was  used  by  you  to  convince  that  man.  (circumstantial.) 

Brown  and  Levinson  suggest  that  the  use  of  some  of  these  syntactic 
variations  are  the  result  of  the  desire  to  bring  certain  noun  phrases 


that  refer  to  H  and  H's  possessions  into  a  position  that  allows  for 
their  deletion  or  at  least  for  defocussing. 

S  and  H  may  also  be  impersonalized  by  the  replacement  of  the 
pronouns  'I'  and  'you'  by  indefinites.    Most  languages  have  some  form  of 
impersonal  pronoun  that  may  be  used  to  partially  redress  face- 
threatening  acts,  and  English  is  no  exception,  with  the  use  of  'one'. 
"One  should  be  more  careful"  rather  than  "You  should  be  more  careful." 
"One  may  expect..."  rather  than  "You/I  may  expect..."    Also  notice  that 
collective  expressions  serve  the  same  purpose:    "All  right,  people/you 
guys/you  all,  let's  get  with  the  program."    It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  these  indefinite  terms  take  the  third  person  form  of  the  verb 
rather  than  first  or  second,  thus  effecting  point-of-view  distancing. 
(See  Section  2.3.2.4.,  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  7  below.) 

S  and  H  may  also  be  impersonalized  by  the  pluralization  of  the 
'you'  and  'I'  pronouns.    In  languages  that  have  T/V  pronominal  systems, 
the  use  of  pluralized  'you'  indicates  that  the  hearer  has  more  power  or 
is  of  a  higher  social  standing.    Likewise,  the  use  of  pluralized  'I' 
also  indicates  that  the  speaker  has  more  power  or  is  of  a  higher  social 
standing  than  the  hearer.    English,  which  has  overt  plural  'I'  but  not 
overtly  marked  plural  'you',  uses  this  form  to  partially  redress 
negative  face,  such  as  in  "We  regret  to  inform  you...",  "We  will  take 
this  matter  under  consideration",  and  "We  make  no  claims  regarding..." 

S  and  H  may  also  be  impersonalized  by  the  avoidance  of  "you"  in 
terms  of  address.    Even  though  the  use  of  generic  terms  of  address  may 
seem  rather  rude,  note  how  much  ruder  the  use  of  'you'  is:    "Pardon  me, 
slr/miss/you"  and  "Hey,  you/buddy/Mister ." 
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Impersonalization  of  S  and  H  is  also  accomplished  by  using 
reference  terms  that  avoid  use  of  "I".    In  this  strategy  the  speaker 
separates  himself/herself  from  the  speech  act  by  means  of  attributing 
the  face-threatening  act  to  the  office.    "The  tenants'  association  is 
not  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  laundry  room."    That  is  to 
say,  "I'm  not  spending  any  of  m^  money  to  fix  the  washing  machine." 

Another  way  to  impersonalize  S  and  H  is  by  the  use  of  various 
methods  to  distance  the  point-of-view.    One  kind  of  point-of-view 
distancing  is  that  of  changing  the  expression  of  time  from  present  to 
past.    In  this  way,  S  metaphorically  removes  himself /herself  from  the 
time  in  which  the  face-threatening  act  is  being  performed.  Some 
examples  are  "I  wanted  to  know  if  ...",  "I  was  wondering  whether...", 
and  "I  thought  I  might  ask..." 

Changing  the  place  of  reference  is  another  way  of  distancing.  Just 
as  use  of  proximal  demonstratives  can  indicate  social  or  emotional 
closeness  and  empathy,  so  the  use  of  distal  demonstratives  can  indicate 
social  or  emotional  distance  or  avoidance.    "Could  I  have  some  of  that 
coffee?"  where  either  this  or  that  is  acceptable. 

The  use  of  indirect  reported  speech  rather  than  direct  quotations 
is  another  way  of  distancing  S  and  H  and  is  therefore  another  way  to 
partially  redress  H's  negative  face.    Compare  these  two  examples: 
"Sorry  to  bother  you,  but  the  director  told  me  to  come  see  you."  versus 
"Sorry  to  bother  you,  but  the  director  said  to  me,  'I  would  go  and  see 
your  advisor  if  I  were  you.'" 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  8:    State  the  FTA  as  a  general  rule. 
By  stating  the  face-threatening  act  as  a  general  social  rule  or 
regulation  or  obligation,  S  is  dissociated  from  it,  thereby  implying 


that  S  is  not  really  impinging  on  H's  negative  face.    Some  examples  are 
"Passengers  will  remain  seated  at  all  times"  and  "Federal  regulations 
require  the  form  to  be  filled  out  in  triplicate." 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  9:    Nominalize.    Brown  and  Levinson 
point  out  that  in  their  data  negative  politeness — or  at  least  formality 
— corresponds  to  degrees  of  'noun-ness'.    (They  also  cite  Ross  1973)' 
The  following  three  sentences  increase  in  formality: 

a)  You  produced  the  model  quickly  and  we  were  immensely  amused. 

b)  Your  producing  the  model  quickly  amused  us  immensely. 

c)  Your  quick  production  of  the  model  amused  us  immensely. 

Then,  if  the  verb  phrase  in  the  second  half  of  the  sentence  is  also 
nominalized,  the  results  are  "...that  amused  us  immensely",  "...was 
amusing  to  us",  and  "...made  an  immense  amusement  for  us."    By  combining 
any  of  the  above  variations,  nine  different  levels  of  formality  can  be 
generated  with  very  similar  meanings.    Brown  and  Levinson  contend  that 
the  reason  that  nominalization  functions  to  minimize  threats  is  that 
nouns  remove  the  S  and/or  H  from  taking  an  active  part,  from  "doing  or 
feeling  or  being  something"  (Brown  and  Levinson  1987:208),  and  with  the 
removal  of  the  active  part  of  the  sentence,  the  less  dangerous  it  is. 

2.3.2.5.    Redress  other  wants  of  H's.    The  final  way  to  redress 
part  of  the  negative  face  wants  of  H  is  to  give  compensation  to  H.  This 
can  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  some  of  them  mentioned  above,  for 
example  giving  deference.    Another  is  Negative  Politeness  Strategy  10. 

Negative  Politeness  Strategy  10:    Go  on  record  as  incurring  a  debt, 
or  as  not  indebting  H.    By  incurring  a  debt,  S  in  some  sense 
acknowledges  that  H  is  powerful.    If  H  is  considered  powerful  by  S,  then 
S  will  be  more  likely  not  to  impinge  on  H's  territory,  thus,  this 
redresses  H's  negative  face  want  to  be  left  alone.    By  admitting  that  S 


is  indebted  to  H  or  at  the  very  least  that  H  is  not  indebted  to  S,  S 
partially  redresses  the  negative  face  want  of  H.    For  example,  "I  can't 
tell  you  how  grateful  I'd  be  if  you  could..."  and  "It  wouldn't  be  any 
trouble  at  all.    I'll  be  calling  him  tomorrow  anyway." 
2.3.3.    Off-Record  Strategies 

Off-record  face-threatening  acts  are  those  in  which  a  single 
communicative  intent  is  not  attributable  directly  to  S.    That  is,  more 
than  one  communicative  intent  is  theoretically  possible.    Even  though 
both  S  and  H  may  understand  the  thrust  of  the  utterance  to  be  one  thing, 
it  is  possible,  in  the  event  that  H  balks  at  S's  intention  for  S  (or  H) 
to  claim  that  one  (or  more)  of  the  other  possible  meanings  were 
intended. 

2.3.3. 1.    Invite  conversational  implicatures.    When  S  wants  to  do  a 
face-threatening  act  indirectly,  one  way  is  for  S  to  give  hints  and  to 
hope  that  H  will  pick  up  on  them  and  carry  the  ball  from  there.  The 
most  common  way  to  do  this  is  to  violate  the  Gricean  Maxims  in  some  way. 
By  uttering  a  statement  that  apparently  violates  the  cooperative 
principle  on  which  conversation  is  based,  it  provokes  H  to  ask  why  S  did 
this  and  to  figure  out  what  the  implication  is.    An  example  is  when  S 
says,  "My,  the  weather  is  warm  for  this  time  of  year."    This  may  violate 
the  maxim  of  Relevance  and  H  may  understand  this  to  be  a  request  to  open 
the  window.    However,  H  may  not  accede  to  the  request  without  offending 
S  because  the  'request'  was  off-record,  even  while  H  may  agree  with  S's 
surface  statement,  "Yes,  hasn't  it  been  warm  lately." 

Off-Record  Strategy  1:    Give  hints.    This  strategy  is  one  in  which 
the  Relevance  Maxim  is  violated.    This  has  the  effect  of  causing  H  to 
search  for  what  the  underlying  cause  of  such  an  utterance  might  be.  The 
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hints  given  in  some  way  raise  the  issue  at  hand,  but  leaves  the  specific 
intention  of  S  off-record.    The  example  in  the  paragraph  above  about 
opening  the  window  is  one  such  utterance  that  gives  a  hint.  Some 
examples  along  with  their  conversational  implicatures  (c.i.)  follow:  "I 
need  some  more  pencils."  (c.i.  Buy  me  some  when  you  go  to  the 
bookstore.)    "Wow!  It's  really  hot!"  (c.i.  How  about  something  to 
drink?) 

Off-Record  Strategy  2:    Give  association  clues.    This  strategy  also 
is  one  in  which  the  Relevance  Maxim  is  violated.    Related  to  Off -Record 
Strategy  1 ,  Off-Record  Strategy  2  is  one  in  which  the  hint  is  associated 
with  something  that  both  S  and  H  know.    This  strategy  works  because  both 
S  and  H  share  information  that  makes  the  association  known  to  both  of 
them.    The  information  may  also  be  more  widely  known,  however,  so  that 
general  associations  hints  may  also  occur.    An  example  is  "Oh,  I  feel 
faint."    (c.i.  Give  me  some  water,  or  Open  the  window,  or  Let  me  sit 
down. ) 

Off-Record  Strategy  3:    Presuppose.    This  strategy  violates  the 
Relevance  Maxim  on  the  level  of  an  utterance's  presuppositions.  That 
is,  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  presuppositions  of  the  utterance  where  the 
face-threatening  act  lies.    In  the  example  "I  did  the  laundry  again 
today",  the  use  of  the  word  "again"  presupposes  that  S  has  done  the 
laundry  before.    This  word  causes  H  to  search  for  the  reason  why  "again" 
has  been  included  in  this  utterance.    It  is  relevant  only  if  there  is  an 
assumption  that  S  and  H  were  going  to  share  this  task,  in  which  case  a 
criticism  is  implied,  that  H  is  not  doing  H's  share  of  the  laundry. 
With  the  addition  of  "yet",  the  criticism  is  more  overt  although  still 
off-record,  such  as  in  "I  had  to  do  the  laundry  yet  again." 


Off-Record  Strategy  4:    Understate.    This  strategy  violates  the 
Quantity  Maxim.    S  chooses  a  point  on  a  scale  that  is  below  what  S's 
actual  evaluation  may  be.    For  example,  "I  was  somewhat  upset"  (about  a 
towering  rage,  c.i.  I  was  very  upset.)  and  "The  report  needs  a  little 
revising"  (about  a  totally  unacceptable  report,  c.i.  The  report  needs  to 
be  redone  completely). 

Off-Record  Strategy  5:    Overstate.    The  flipside  of  the  Quantity 
Maxim  violation  is  to  overstate  or  exaggerate,  by  choosing  a  point  on 
the  scale  that  is  above  what  S  actually  believes.    Some  examples  are 
"There  were  a  million  people  in  the  Mall  today"  and  "You  never  take  out 
the  trash." 

Off-Record  Strategy  6:    Use  tautologies.    This  strategy  also 
violates  the  Quantity  Maxim  by  forcing  H  to  search  for  information  in  an 
essentially  information-less  utterance.    Examples  are  "Boys  will  be 
boys"  and  "Your  opinion  is  your  opinion  and  my  opinion  is  my  opinion." 

Off-Record  Strategy  7:    Use  contradictions.    Because  the  Quality 
Maxim  states  that  communication  should  be  sincere  and  truthful,  seeming 
contradictions  or  superficial  violations  of  it  pressure  H  to  find  what 
truth  is  being  spoken  in  such  a  contradiction.    This  truth  may  often  be 
a  criticism  of  some  kind,  for  example  in  the  following  sentence  when 
said  about  a  friend  who  is  daydreaming  instead  of  entering  into  a  group 
activity  or  conversation:    "Well,  Sally  is  here  and  she  isn't." 

Off-Record  Strategy  8:    Be  ironic.    Saying  the  opposite  of  what  S 
really  means  can  convey  the  intended  meaning  if  there  are  clues  that  it 
is  being  said  indirectly.    Although  this  also  violates  the  Quality 
Maxim,  the  clues— such  as  prosody,  kinesics,  or  context—are  usually 
sufficient  for  H  to  receive  the  intended  message.    Even  though  such 


clues  do  not  generally  leave  the  utterance  ambiguous,  the  fact  that  the 
surface  form  is  contrary  to  the  intended  message  makes  this  kind  of 
utterance  an  off-record  one.    Should  H  disagree  with  S's  ironic 
statement,  S  can  always  claim  that  he/she  meant  what  was  literally  said. 
An  example  is  "In  great  condition,  isn't  it?"  (to  a  mechanic  who  is 
giving  an  old  beat-up  heap  of  a  car  its  safety  inspection.) 

Off-Record  Strategy  9:    Use  metaphors.    Literally,  metaphors  are 
not  true,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  Quality  Maxim.    And  while  the  use 
of  most  metaphors  is  probably  on-record,  there  are,  however,  occasions 
in  which  the  exact  connotation  of  the  metaphor  is  not  known  to  H.  In 
this  sense  the  use  of  a  metaphor  is  off-record.    If  S  says  "Harry's  real 
cool",  H  may  not  know  which  meaning  of  "cool"  is  intended:    formal  and 
distant,  physically  cold,  or  up-to-date  and  trendy. 

Off-Record  Strategy  10:    Use  rhetorical  questions.    To  ask  a 
question  without  meaning  to  obtain  an  answer  is  to  violate  the  Quality 
Maxim,  which  says:    Be  Sincere.    This  strategy  is  frequently  used  to  do 
a  face- threatening  act  off-record.    For  example:    "How  often  are  you 
going  to  pull  that  stunt?"    (c.i.  too  often)  and  "What  can  I  say?"  (c.i. 
No  words  can  express  how  I  feel). 

2.3.3.2.    Be  vague  or  ambiguous.    Violate  the  Manner  Maxim.    In  the 
following  strategies,  S's  utterances  are  intentionally  ill-defined. 
Sometimes,  as  seen  in  many  of  the  strategies  above,  the  sura  of  the 
various  clues  plus  the  utterance  add  up  to  communication  that  is 
entirely  unambiguous.    In  this  section,  however,  the  strategies  are 
concerned  with  usages  that  are  off-record,  but  that  do  allow  for 
interpretation  of  the  conversational  implicatures  as  face- threatening 
acts. 
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Off-Record  Strategy  11:    Be  ambiguous.    One  type  of  utterance  that 
can  be  ambiguous,  as  mentioned  above,  is  metaphor.    The  sentence 
"Ralph's  a  pretty  sharp  businessman"  may  be  either  an  insult  or  a 
compliment.    It  depends  on  which  meaning  of  "sharp"  H  takes.    These  and 
other  ambiguous  sentences  may  be  used  for  politeness  reasons.    In  fact, 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  "ambiguous",  most  if  not  all  of  the  off- 
record  strategies  use  ambiguity. 

Off -Record  Strategy  12:    Be  vague.    S  may  go  off-record  by  being 
intentionally  vague  about  who  is  being  spoken  about  or  what  is  being 
referred  to,  such  as  in  "Somebody  left  the  refrigerator  door  open"  and 
"You-know-who  just  walked  in." 

Off-Record  Strategy  13:    Over-generalize.    By  stating  a  general 
rule,  S  is  leaving  H  to  decide  whether  the  rule  applies  to  H,  and  thus 
since  the  object  of  the  rule  is  left  vague,  the  utterance  is  an  off- 
record  one:    "If  that  door  isn't  shut  completely,  it  comes  open." 

Off -Record  Strategy  14:    Displace  H.    S  may  address  the  face- 
threatening  act  to  someone  who  wouldn't  be  threatened  by  it  and  hope 
that  H  will  realize  that  it  is  really  addressed  to  him/her.    Brown  and 
Levinson  cite  Ervin-Tripp's  (1972:247)  example  of  a  secretary  in  an 
office  who  asks  another  secretary  to  pass  the  stapler,  when  the 
professor  is  actually  much  closer  to  the  stapler. 

Off-Record  Strategy  15:    Be  incomplete,  use  ellipsis.    This  is  a 
violation  of  the  Quantity  as  well  as  the  Manner  Maxim.    Although  there 
are  valid  reasons  for  using  ellipsis,  such  as  in  reply  to  questions  or 
in  conversations,  ellipsis  and  incomplete  sentences  can  also  be  used  to 
do  a  face- threatening  act  by  leaving  the  implicature  implied,  just  as 
with  rhetorical  questions.    An  example,  "Well,  if  you're  going  to  leave 


your  car  windows  down  when  rain  is  predicted..."  implies  that  H  knew 
that  rain  was  predicted,  that  H  left  the  windows  down  anyway,  and  so  H 
is  guilty  of  getting  the  inside  of  the  car  wet  when  it  rained. 
2.3»4.    Bald-on-Record  Strategies 

Bald-on-record  strategies  for  accomplishing  a  face- threatening  act 
are  ones  in  which  S  just  comes  right  out  with  it.    This  happens  in 
situations  in  which  S  wants  the  face-threatening  act  more  than  S  wants 
to  maintain  H's  face.    A  good  example  of  bald-on-record  usage  is  the 
plain  imperative. 

2.3.4.1.    Non-minimization  of  face  threat.    There  are  times  when 
H's  face  is  almost  entirely  ignored. 

There  are  times  when  concerns  other  than  face  prevail.    Many  times 
when  H's  face  is  almost  entirely  ignored  it  is  because  there  are  other 
concerns  that  override  face  considerations. 

There  are  times  when  maximum  efficiency  is  the  primary  concern. 
When  both  S  and  H  know  that  maximum  efficiency  is  very  important,  face 
wants  may  not  be  redressed.    Cases  of  emergency  or  desperation  are 
examples:    If  a  stranger  in  the  street  is  about  to  step  into  an  open 
hole,  you  say  "Watch  out!"  not  "Excuse  me,  sorry  to  bother  you.  Sir,  but 
you  had  better  watch  where  you're  about  to  step." 

There  are  times  when  S  speaks  as  if  maximum  efficiency  were  the 
primary  concern.    This  might  be  considered  as  metaphorical  urgency,  and 
attention-getters  in  conversations  are  typical  of  this  type  of  bald-on- 
record  usage,  such  as  "Hey,  I  think  we  should..."  or  "Look,  the  whole 
problem  is ... " 
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Formulaic  entreaties  are  typically  used  in  a  maximum  efficiency 
manner.    This  sense  of  metaphorical  urgency  seems  to  be  the  motivation 
also  in  English  politeness  formulas,  such  as  "Pardon  me"  or  "Excuse  me." 

There  are  times  when  S  speaks  using  a  metaphorical  entreaty.  When 
S  speaks  an  utterance  such  as  "Drop  me  a  line",  a  metaphorical  sense  of 
urgency  might  also  be  seen  at  work  here.    Metaphorical  entreaties  are 
primarily  S-centered. 

Another  time  when  concerns  other  than  face  might  be  of  more 
importance  is  when  there  are  communication  difficulties.    When  there  is 
noise  in  the  channel  and  communication  is  difficult,  this  exerts  a 
pressure  on  S  to  use  maximum  efficiency.    For  example,  when  talking  on  a 
telephone  with  a  bad  connection  a  student  might  say  baldly,  "Mom,  send 
me  some  money",  rather  than  use  the  impingement-conscious  request  that 
normally  would  have  been  used:    "Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  advance  me  some  of  next  month's  allowance?" 

When  S  and  H  are  engaged  in  task-oriented  situations,  communication 
is  often  of  more  importance  than  face  concerns.    In  cases  where  the 
interaction  is  task-oriented  and  both  S  and  H  are  mutually  involved  with 
this,  the  strategies  used  to  redress  face  may  not  be  deemed  necessary, 
such  as  in  "Hand  me  the  hammer." 

There  may  be  times  or  situations  when  S  does  not  care  whether  the 
effect  of  the  face-threatening  act  need  to  be  redressed  or  not. 

S  is  powerful.    In  cases  where  S  clearly  is  more  powerful  in  some 
sense  than  H,  S  may  use  a  bald-on-record  utterance.    Such  a  relationship 
might  be  that  of  master  and  servant,  or  more  commonly,  employer  and 
employee.    Boss  to  secretary:    "Bring  me  the  TexOil  file." 
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S  wants  to  be  rude.    There  are  times  when  S  may  not  want  to  be 
polite  or  may  not  care  about  maintaining  H's  face.    This  may  happen,  for 
example,  in  teasing  or  joking,  when  the  feelings  of  the  person  who  is 
the  butt  of  the  joke  are  not  considered. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  FTA  (Face-Threatening  Act)  is  in  H's 
interest.    In  this  situation,  by  doing  the  face- threatening  act,  S  is 
really  showing  that  S  cares  about  H  and  about  H*s  face  because  the  face- 
threatening  act  is  primarily  in  H's  interest.    Two  examples  follow. 

S  may  give  H  sympathetic  advice  or  warnings.    The  key  to  this 
operation  is  that  S  must  be  sympathetic  to  H  and  have  H's  interests  at 
heart,  such  as  "Watch  your  step.    It's  dark  in  here"  and  "I  wouldn't  if 
I  were  you." 

S  may  give  H  formulaic  'advice'.    Likewise,  the  'advice'  given  to 
people  in  their  own  interest,  of  which  there  is  a  host  of  them  in 
English  for  farewells,  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  face- threatening 
act,  essentially  commands,  that  are  done  in  H's  interest.    Some  examples 
are  "Have  fun",  "Be  good",  and  "Have  a  nice  day." 

2.3.4.2.    Cases  of  FTA-oriented  bald-on-record  usage.    These  cases 
are  ones  in  which  the  face- threatening  act  is  actually  aimed  at 
alleviating  the  anxieties  of  the  other.    Because  the  maintenance  of  face 
is  generally  mutual,  it  happens  that  S  may  be  aware  of  H's  anxiety  when 
H  is  about  to  infringe  upon  S.    S  may  therefore  pre-empt  H  by  inviting  H 
to  impinge  on  S's  domain. 

Welcomings  are  typical  of  this  kind  of  bald-on-record  usage.  In 
welcomes  and  post-greetings,  S  invites  H  to  impinge  on  S's  negative 
face.    The  risk  in  giving  a  welcome  is  that  H,  theoretically,  may  not 
want  it.    A  very  common  example  of  this  is  "Come  in." 
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Farewells  are  another  example  of  bald-on-record  usage.    When  H 
leaves  S,  S  could  take  that  to  be  a  transgression  of  S's  positive  face, 
the  face  that  wants  to  be  approved  of  and  interacted  with.    By  giving  a 
farewell,  S  insists  that  H  may  indeed  transgress  on  S's  positive  face  by 
leaving.    An  example  of  this  would  be  "Come  back  again.    See  you  soon." 

Offers  are  also  often  given  in  terms  of  bald-on-record  usage.  The 
face-threatening  act  of  an  offer  is  that  H  does  not  want  to  impose  on 
S's  negative  face  by  way  of  appropriating  some  object  (or  time)  of  S's. 
By  offering  first,  S  shows  H  that  H  may  impose  on  S's  negative  face.  In 
this  case,  the  more  emphatic  S's  face- threatening  act  is  (the  more 
imperative  the  offer  is),  the  more  polite  it  is.    An  example  is  "Have 
some  more  coffee"  and  more  polite  "Do  have  some  more  coffee." 

2.4.    Uses  of  the  Model 
2.4.1.    Expansions  of  Brown  and  Levinson's  Model 

Brown  and  Levinson's  model  is  very  thorough  with  regard  to  the 
various  aspects  of  face  and  the  ways  in  which  both  positive  and  negative 
face  wants  of  both  S  and  H  are  exhibited  in  interactional  utterances. 
This  study  takes  Brown  and  Levinson's  model  as  its  basis,  but  expands 
certain  parts  to  include  a  wider  variety  or  a  more  complete  scope  of  the 
linguistic  forms  used.    These  expansions  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in 
Chapter  Three:    The  Study,  but  to  return  to  one  example:    the  use  of 
terms  of  address.    Brown  and  Levinson  mention  that  terms  of  address  are 
one  marker  of  In-group-ness  (See  Section  2.3.1.1.,  Strategy  4  above)  and 
also  that  terms  of  address  may  mark  an  asymmetry  in  negative  politeness 
(See  Sections  2.3.2.3.,  Strategy  5  above  and  2.3.2.4.,  Strategy  7 
above),  ^is  study  contrasts  the  usage  pattern  of  formal  terms  of 
address  with  informal  ones.l 
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2.4.2.    The  Model  as  Filter 

This  model  can  be  used  in  many  ways  as  a  means  of  elucidating 
language  data.    Three  ways  in  which  it  will  be  used  in  this  study 
follow: 

2.4.2.1.  The  model  describes  interactional  "work".    The  model  will 
be  used  in  this  study  as  a  filter  by  which  utterances  can  be  interpreted 
as  part  of  a  set  of  conversational  turns  or  exchanges.    That  is,  when 
the  speaker  utters  sentence  A,  Brown  and  Levinson's  model  will  help  to 
tell  how  this  utterance  fits  into  a  larger  interactional  scheme  and  to 
see  what  "work"  the  speaker  is  trying  to  accomplish  by  using  this 
utterance.    The  focus  will  especially  be  on  the  two  aspects  of  face: 
negative  and  positive,  and  with  which  aspect  of  face  the  speaker  is 
dealing. 

2.4.2.2.  The  model  describes  situations.    The  model  also  allows 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  speaker's  judgments  of  many  aspects  of  the 
context.    The  utterance— or  the  cluster  of  utterances—will  give  cues  as 
to  the  speaker's  evaluation  of  the  situation  or  context,  the  social 
status  of  the  person  being  spoken  to,  and  the  speaker's  place  in  the 
situation  in  relation  to  the  hearer. 

2.4.2.3.  The  model  describes  groups.    The  model  will  also  allow 
the  analysis  of  various  categories  of  speakers  as  to  the  type  of 
utterances  that  characterize  their  group.    For  example,  the  model  makes 
it  possible  to  elucidate  the  difference(s)  between  male  speakers  in 
their  20 's  and  male  speakers  in  their  50 's.    As  many  groups  as  can  be 
identified  can  be  exposed  to  this  model  as  a  means  of  identifying  how 
this  particular  aspect  of  language  is  distributed  across  the  various 
groups. 


CHAPTER  THREE 
THE  STUDY 


3.1.  Introduction 

The  overall  goal  of  this  dissertation  is  to  understand  better  the 
way  in  which  politeness  is  manifested  linguistically  in  American 
English.    Specifically,  a  better  understanding  is  needed  of  what  the 
mechanisms  are  by  which  politeness  is  expressed  and  how  these  mechanisms 
relate  to  factors  in  the  environment  in  which  politeness  is  applied. 
Factors  that  are  intrinsic  to  the  speaker — such  as  sex,  age,  ethnic 
background,  and  education — need  to  be  included  as  well  as  extrinsic 
factors  such  as  the  type  of  interactional  situation,  the  level  of 
formality,  the  relationship  of  the  two  interlocutors,  and  others. 

Research  has  been  done  and  theories  have  been  developed  using 
introspection  and  observation  as  the  primary  investigative  methods. 
Researchers  have  relied  heavily  on  intuition,  in  thinking  about  both  the 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  characteristics  mentioned  above  and  their 
interaction.    This  study,  based  on  more  quantificational/statistical 
methods,  uses  resources  outside  the  researcher  for  as  much  of  the  input 
as  is  possible.    Wherever  possible,  information  is  elicited  from 
respondents,  rather  than  from  the  researcher's  intuition. 

3.2.  Preliminary  Research 

Because  politeness  and  its  linguistic  expression  occur  in  many 
different  settings,  all  conversational  interactions  were  of  interest  to 
the  research  for  this  study.    However,  it  would  not  have  been  feasible 
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to  study  the  total  range  of  possible  conversations.  Therefore,  a  number 
of  preliminary  studies  were  undertaken  in  order  to  limit  the  universe  of 
the  study  in  some  systematic  way. 

3.2.1.  Respondents 

The  respondents  for  these  preliminary  studies  were  drawn  from 
several  University  of  Florida  Linguistics  2000  "Language  and  People" 
classes  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  I986  semesters.    Since  one  third  of 
the  respondents  for  the  principal  research  were  to  be  drawn  from  a 
similar  university  group,  it  was  deemed  appropriate  that  these 
respondents  would  be  useful  as  a  starting  point. 

3.2.2.  Study  One 

The  first  step  in  limiting  the  universe  of  conversational  and 
interactional  situations  was  to  gather  a  preliminary  corpus  of 
situations.    A  group  of  75  college  students  was  asked  to  write  down  as 
many  situations  as  they  could  think  of  in  which  people  talked  to  each 
other.    They  were  given  five  minutes  in  which  to  do  this.    The  resulting 
student  lists  were  then  collated  into  a  master  list  containing 
different  situations. 

A  questionnaire  using  these  7M  different  situations  was  formulated, 
using  a  Likert  scale  of  1-6  for  "Formal"  to  "Informal".  The 
respondents,  a  (different)  group  of  88  college  students,  rated  each 
situation  given  according  to  how  formal  or  informal  they  perceived  it  to 
be.    Using  the  computer,  the  mean  score  for  each  of  the  74  situations 
was  figured.    (See  Appendix  A  page  192  for  a  copy  of  this  questionnaire 
and  of  the  means  received  by  each  of  the  74  situations.)    The  means  were 
then  examined  in  order  to  designate  the  five  situations  that  the 
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respondents  deemed  most  formal,  those  deemed  most  informal,  and  five 
situations  that  were  neutral.    The  results  are  as  follows. 

Most  Formal:    The  most  formal  means  ranged  from  5.0  to  5.52, 
rounded  to  the  nearest  hundredth. 


#  6. 

at 

a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception 

5.43 

#13. 

in 

an  office,  applying  for  a  job 

5.52 

#18. 

in 

the  bank  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 

loans 

5.40 

#55. 

at 

a  memorial  service  in  a  mortuary 

5.30 

#64. 

in 

a  courtroom,  listening  to  the  judge 

5.33 

Neutral:    These  means  ranged  from  3.32  to  3.64,  rounded  to  the 

nearest  hundredth. 

#12.  in  an  elevator  to  the  person  beside  you  3-61 

#33.  in  a  museum  to  the  guide  3.62 

#52.  in  a  restaurant  to  the  waiter  3.33 

#72.  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture  3.64 

#74.  at  a  Lion's  Club  or  Rotary  luncheon  3.32 

Most  Informal:    These  means  ranged  from  1.33  to  1.54,  rounded  to  the 

nearest  hundredth. 

#1.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  the  person 

next  to  you  I.33 

#  7.    while  running  or  jogging  I.54 

#21.    to  your  roommate  right  before  going  to  sleep  1.45 

#26.    fishing  with  your  friend  1.45 

#70.    fighting  with  brothers  and  sisters  1.46 

Because  numbers  21  and  70  are  situations  that  would  be  difficult  for  an 

outsider  to  observe,  numbers  23  and  31  were  substituted  for  these,  based 

on  the  fact  that  they  were  the  items  that  had  the  two  next  lowest  means. 

#23.  at  a  rock  or  popular  music  concert  1.68 
#31.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  I.63 

This  makes  the  range  of  means  for  most  informal  situations  I.33  to  1.68. 

These  fifteen  situations  were  then  revised  and  refined  to  produce  a 

core  of  situations  to  use  in  Study  2. 
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3.2.3.    Study  Two 

The  fifteen  situations  that  were  identified  in  Study  One  as  the  five 
most  formal,  five  neutral,  and  five  most  informal  ones  were  expanded  to 
include  variations  of  sex,  age,  and  degree  of  acquaintance.  For 
example,  number  1  "at  a  football  game  talking  to  the  person  next  to  you" 
was  expanded  to  include  the  following: 

at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of  the 

same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of  the 

opposite  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
at  a  football  game  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  your  own  sex, 

sitting  next  to  you 
at  a  football  game  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex, 

sitting  next  to  you 

Some  items  such  as  numbers  26  and  31 »  which  already  have  the  degree  of 
acquaintance  given  as  friend,  were  not  expanded  to  include  "stranger". 
The  resulting  50-item  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  (different) 
group  of  49  college  students,  21  females  and  28  males.    (See  Appendix  B 
page  195  for  Study  Two  Questionnaire.)    The  means  for  each  item  were 
figured  for  the  group  as  a  whole  and  by  sex,  using  the  computer.  These 
means  were  then  submitted  to  an  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  procedure. 
(See  Appendix  C  page  198  for  the  results  for  each  of  the  50  items.)  The 
resulting  statistics  showed  there  to  be  no  significant  differences 
between  male  and  female  respondents  except  for  the  following  five,  p 
being  a  measure  of  probability  in  which  p<.05  indicates  that  the 
difference  is  due  to  chance  only  five  times  in  100  occurrences: 


#14  p=.0269 

#26  p=.0053 

#28  p=.0l4l 

#38  p=.0585 

#50  p=.0026 


Four  of  the  above  exceptions  had  to  do  with  the  memorial  service 
setting.    One  had  to  do  with  talking  to  a  fellow  pedestrian  at  a  stop 
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light.  The  males  in  all  cases  perceived  the  situation  to  be  more  formal 
than  the  females  did. 

3.2.4.    Study  Three 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  elicit  data  that  could  be  used  in 
a  multidimensional  scaling  (MDS)  study,  which  will  be  discussed  further 
in  Section  3.2.5.    Using  the  overall  means  from  Study  Two  (Section 
3.2.3),  the  five  most  formal,  five  neutral,  and  five  most  informal 
situations  were  chosen  to  be  used  in  this  study.    They  were  the 
following: 

Most  formal: 

#3     at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  5.18 
to  an  older  stranger  of  your  own  sex 

#7     applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  5.^0 
the  person  who  does  the  hiring 

#16    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury  listening  5.36 
to  the  judge  and  responding 

#26    at  a  memorial  service  in  a  mortuary,  talking  to  4.81 
an  older  stranger  of  your  own  sex 

#39    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  5.57 
the  judge  and  responding 

Neutral: 

#5      in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  3.69 
the  opposite  sex 

#12    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum  3.32 

#22    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant       3. 81 

#27    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  3.38 
stranger  who  is  also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

#37    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  3. 14 

of  the  same  sex  as  you 


Most  informal: 


#1 


at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of 
your  own  age  and  of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next 
to  you 


1.85 


#9 


fishing  with  your  friend 


1.48 


#13 


talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 


2.18 


#18 


in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture, 
talking  to  the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the 
same  sex  as  you 


2.02 


#31 


eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger 
joint 


1.46 


A  questionnaire  was  then  prepared  using  all  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  above  15  items.    The  resulting  105  pairs  were  then 
randomly  ordered  on  the  questionnaire  by  the  following  process.  All 
possible  combinations  were  written  down  on  slips  of  paper.    The  slips  of 
paper  were  shaken  up  in  a  bag.    The  order  in  which  the  pairs  were  drawn 
from  the  bag  was  the  order  in  which  they  were  put  down  on  the 
questionnaire.    Respondents  were  asked  to  judge  each  pair  for  how 
"alike"  or  "different"  each  pair  of  situations  was,  using  a  scale  of  1 
to  6.    (See  Appendix  D  page  200  for  this  questionnaire.)  The 
questionnaires  were  distributed  to  a  class  of  about  55  students,  who 
were  asked  to  complete  the  questionnaire  on  their  own  over  night  and 
return  them  the  next  day.    Thirty-eight  students,  21  male  and  16  female 
and  1  unidentified,  completed  the  questionnaires  and  returned  them.  The 
raw  data  from  these  questionnaires  were  submitted  to  a  computer  program 
that  figured  the  means  for  each  of  the  105  items.    These  means  were  then 
used  in  the  multidimensional  scaling  process  in  Study  Four,  Section 
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3. 2. 5.  Study  Four 

Multidimensional  scaling  (MDS)  is  a  statistical  process  that 
measures  the  distance  between  a  series  of  pairs  (Kruskal  and  Wish  1978). 
One  result  of  MDS  is  that  the  items  in  the  pairs  may  group  together  in 
various  ways  to  show  features  that  they  have  in  common.    This  study  was 
intended  to  broaden  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  situations 
before  analysis  of  the  linguistic  responses  to  the  situations  was  begun. 
By  using  MDS  as  a  heuristic,  it  could  be  discovered  which  of  the  various 
situations  in  Study  Three  group  together.    MDS  exposes  how  situations 
group  together,  but  not  necessarily  why  they  group  together.  The 
feature  or  features  that  make  the  items  group  together  must  be  uncovered 
by  other  means.    In  this  study  it  was  hoped  that  some  assumptions  about 
the  interactional  dynamics  of  the  situations  would  be  borne  out  and  that 
other  features  might  come  to  light.    In  order  to  proceed  with  the  MDS 
study,  the  means  for  the  105  pairs  in  Study  Three  were  arranged  in  the 
following  matrix: 
1 

2  3.73 

3  3.08  3.06 

4  3.97  3.14  3.58 

5  2.97  5.14  4.20  5.11 

6  3.20  3.23  2.76  4.08  3.52 

7  2.47  3.94  3.66  4.47  2.97  2.29 

8  5.20  3.17  4.02  2.63  5.29  4.11  4.84 

9  2.23  4.14  3.44  4.32  2.79  3.17  2.82  4.63 

A  3.32  2.70  2.76  3.44  4.26  2.42  3-20  3.66  3.94 
B  4.14  2.69  3.20  3.11  4.82  3.73  4.58  3-14  3-97  3.11 
C  3.23  2.61  2.32  3.44  4.24  3.14  3.61  3.87  3.26  3.17  3.08 
D  2.84  4.50  3.90  4.88  1.50  3.82  2 AH  5.05  2.88  4.32  4.55  4.32 
E  2.85  2.35  1.64  3.70  4.00  2.44  3-17  4.06  2.97  2.61  2.96  2.67  4.08 
F  4.44  3.50  3.64  2.50  5.20  4.47  5.05  2.23  4.82  3.88  3.02  4.17  5.14  3.67 
123456789ABCDEF 

Figure  3-1.    Matrix  Used  in  the  Multidimensional  Scaling  Study 
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This  matrix  was  then  submitted  to  a  MDS  statistical  program  on  the 
computer  (Young,  Takane,  and  Lewyjkyj  1977).    The  results  were  given  as 
both  statistics  and  graphic  plots  in  six  dimensions,  which  is  the  most 
number  of  dimensions  that  this  statistical  program  can  produce.  (See 
Appendix  E  page  214  for  these  fifteen  plots.)    Plot  1  is  given  below  as 
Figure  3-2  to  illustrate  how  MDS  groups  items  together. 
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Figure  3-2.    Multidimensional  Scaling  Plot  1 


2.5 


Some  of  the  plots  were  very  similar  in  their  major  groups  with  only 
slight  variations  in  the  sub-groupings.    Plots  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  11  all 
deal  with  the  same  basic  configuration  of  situations.    Plots  3,  5,  8, 
and  12  form  another  set  of  plots  that  have  basic  similarities.    Plots  6, 
9,  and  13  form  a  third  set.    The  remaining  three  plots~3,  6,  and  15— 
show  no  strong  grouping,  but  are  instead  diffuse. 
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The  first  set,  containing  plots  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  11,  shows  the 
following  groups:    On  the  left  are  situations  2,  4,  and  B.  (The 
computer  printout  of  the  plots  designates  numbers  10-15  as  A-F, 
respectively.)    In  the  middle  are  situations  3>  6,  A,  C,  and  E.    On  the 
right  are  situations  1,  7,  and  9.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all 
five  of  these  plots  exclude  the  same  four  situations: 

#5  fishing  with  your  friend 

#8         in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the 
judge  and  responding 

#D  (13)  eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

#F  (15)  in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

Although  there  is  possibly  one  uniting  feature  which  excludes  these  four 

situations  from  the  first  set  of  plots,  there  are  at  least  two  other 

features  at  work  here,  one  which  includes  the  formal  and  official 

setting  of  a  courtroom  and  the  other  which  includes  the  two  situations 

involving  the  social  intimacy  of  friendship. 

The  left  side  of  set  one  contains  the  following  situations: 

#2  at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger 

#4  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person 

who  does  the  hiring 

#B  (11)  at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

It  can  be  seen  that  all  three  of  these  situations  belong  at  the 

"more  formal"  end  of  the  continuum,  rather  than  at  the  "less  formal" 

end.    All  three  of  them  involve  situations  that  would  be  recognized  as 

events  involving  speech,  in  a  broad  sense:    the  party  event,  the  funeral 

event,  and  the  job  interview  event.    As  such,  these  three  contrast  with 
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the  other  two  groups,  in  that  the  middle  area  group  and  the  right  area 
group  contain  no  situations  that  are  primarily  intrinsically  associated 
with  speech  events.    That  is,  for  example,  in  our  culture,  we  do  not 
think  of  meeting  someone  in  an  elevator  as  an  event  that  necessarily 
involves  speaking  with  a  person.    The  situations  of  football  game  and 
classroom  lecture  may  be  thought  of  as  events,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  spectator  and  the  student  respectively,  they  are  not  events  in  which 
two-way  dialog  is  their  primary  purpose. 

In  plot  11,  numbers  2  and  B  form  a  tight  group,  with  number  4  more 
removed  than  in  other  plots.    While  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  what  the 
feature  is  that  sets  2  and  B  apart  from  number  4,  it  may  be  that  the  job 
interview  calls  for  more  of  a  sense  of  purpose  than  the  reception  or 
funeral  events.    While  individuals  may  have  their  own  purposes  for 
attending  black-tie  receptions  or  memorial  services  and  speaking  to 
others  there,  these  remain  private  purposes.    The  job  interview  and  the 
speaking  associated  with  it  have  an  overt  purpose  recognized  by  all. 

The  middle  area  of  the  first  set  of  plots  contains  five  situations, 
as  follows. 

#3  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the 

opposite  sex 

#6  talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

#A  (10)    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

#C  (12)    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who 
is  also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

#E  (14)    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same 
sex  as  you 

The  right  area  of  the  first  set  of  plots  contains  three  situations, 
as  follows. 
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#1  at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age 

and  of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

#7  talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

#9  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to 

the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

In  comparing  the  middle  area  situations  with  those  on  the  left  and 
right,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  middle  and  right  side  areas  are  much  more 
informal  than  the  three  situations  that  appear  on  the  left  side.  The 
middle  area  situations  are  neither  as  formal  as  a  black-tie  reception, 
memorial  service,  or  job  interview,  neither  are  they  as  informal  as  a 
football  game,  eating  at  a  hamburger  joint,  or  talking  to  another 
student  in  class.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  middle  group 
does  include  the  job  interview  setting,  the  interlocutor  is  in  this  case 
another  person  also  waiting  to  be  interviewed.    Thus  the  setting  is  not 
a  known,  structured  speech  event  like  a  job  interview,  but  rather  a 
chance  meeting  that  is  casual  and  unstructured  by  nature. 

In  plot  1 ,  situation  6  is  more  isolated  from  the  remaining  four 
situations  in  the  middle  area.    One  explanation  for  this  might  be  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  what  "talking"  to  a  museum  guide  means.  The 
individual  could  be  asking  for  straightforward  information,  in  which 
case  situation  6  might  be  expected  to  pair  up  with  situation  A,  talking 
to  a  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant.    On  the  other  hand,  the  job  of 

museum  guide  does  not  have  the  same  kind  of  expectation  of  "service"  

for  want  of  a  better  word— as  that  of  waiter. 

In  plot  6,  situations  3,  A,  and  E  have  grouped  together:  talking 
to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant,  in  an  elevator  talking  to  an 
older  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an 
older  stranger  of  the  same  sex  as  you,  respectively.    It  is  obvious  why 
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numbers  3  and  E  would  pair  together — as  they  do  in  plot  4,  but  what 
feature  makes  them  similar  to  number  A  is  not  so  obvious.    Similarly,  in 
plots  2  and  3>  numbers  C  and  3  show  an  affinity.    It  might  be  argued 
that  these  situations  present  speech  events  that  occur  with  a  stranger 
and  are  not  expected  to  be  repeated,  but  this  is  also  true  of  all  of  the 
situations  in  the  middle  area. 

The  situations  on  the  right  side  of  the  plot — numbers  1,  7,  and  9 — 
give  a  definite  impression  of  being  the  least  formal  of  all  the 
situations  in  this  set  of  plots.    There  is  a  definite  contrast  with 
situations  2,  4,  and  B  on  the  left  side.    In  plot  2,  numbers  1  and  9 
group  together.    The  connection  between  these  two  situations  could 
conceivably  be  the  fact  that  both  of  these  speech  situations  take  place 
within  the  framework  of  an  event,  the  football  game  and  the  class 
lecture,  respectively.    The  third  situation  to  be  found  on  the  right 
side  of  this  set  of  plots,  talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint, 
does  not  take  place  within  the  larger  framework  of  an  organized  event. 

In  plot  11,  on  the  other  hand,  situations  1  and  7  group  together. 
What  may  be  the  uniting  feature  here  is  the  fact  that  a  football  game 
and  a  hamburger  joint  are  both  places  where  talking  is  permissible  and 
expected.    What  may  be  excluding  situation  9,  talking  while  the  teacher 
is  giving  a  lecture,  is  the  fact  that  talking  is  not  usually  condoned  in 
such  a  situation.    Thus  we  find  that  there  is  a  tension  among  some  of 
the  situations,  uniting  them  because  of  one  feature  and  excluding  them 
because  of  another.    This  is  entirely  what  is  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
complex  structure  as  a  speech  event  or  social  situation. 

In  plot  2,  there  is  another  grouping  that  cuts  across  the  formal  to 
informal  groupings.    Situations  6,  7,  and  A  form  a  definite  group 


within,  yet  distinct  from,  the  other  three  groupings.    These  three 

situations  all  deal  with  talking  to  someone  who  in  some  way  performs  a 

service,  the  waiter  in  two  situations  and  the  museum  guide  in  the  other. 

It  seems  pretty  straightforward  that  in  these  three  situations  the 

critical  feature  is  one  that  might  be  labelled  "service"  or  from  the 

other  perspective  that  of  "seeking  service"  from  another  person. 

The  second  set  of  plots  that  show  great  similarities  are  plots  3> 

5,  8,  and  12  although  the  reason  for  the  groupings  is  not  as  clear-cut 

as  in  the  first  set  of  plots.    With  the  exception  of  plot  3  which  shows 

only  a  left  area  group,  they  all  exhibit  left  area,  middle  area,  and 

right  area  groupings.    The  core  situations  for  the  left  area  grouping 

are  situations  8,  D,  and  F.    Plots  5  and  12  include  both  situations  4 

and  5  in  addition,  whereas  plot  3  includes  only  situation  4  and  plot  8 

includes  only  situation  5: 

#4  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office  talking  to  the  person  who 

does  the  hiring 

#5  fishing  with  your  friend 

#8  in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the 

judge  and  responding 

#D  (13)    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

#F  (15)    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

In  plot  12  there  is  a  tight  group  of  situations  5,  8,  and  F. 
Whatever  feature  or  features  it  is  that  associates  these  three 
situations  is  not  readily  apparent.    The  fact  that  these  situations  are 
indeed  somehow  associated  is  also  borne  out  by  plot  5,  which  has 
situations  5,  8,  and  D  together;  and  plot  8,  which  groups  situations  D 
and  8  and  situations  5  and  F.    While  MDS  is  capable  of  indicating  that 
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there  are  similarities  among  items  which  show  up  as  groups  of  items  on 

the  plots,  it  does  not  identify  what  those  similarities  are.    In  this 

set  of  groups  of  situations,  what  the  single  uniting  feature  is  is  not 

obvious,  and  could  be  referred  to  as  feature  'x'. 

In  this  second  set  of  plots,  several  of  the  plots  exhibit  a 

grouping  in  the  middle  area  of  situations  1  and  7. 

#1  at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age 

and  of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

#7  talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

These  two  situations  are  among  the  four  most  informal  ones  studied,  the 
other  two  being  situations  5  and  D.    Since  situations  5  and  D  appear  on 
the  left  area  of  the  plots,  they  form  a  contrast  with  situations  1  and 
7.    The  difference  between  situations  1  and  7  and  situations  5  and  D  is 
that  in  situations  1  and  7  the  person  being  spoken  to  is  a  stranger, 
explicitly  in  situation  1  and  implicitly  in  situation  7.    Situations  5 
and  D  both  refer  explicitly  to  a  friend.    Thus  degree  of  acquaintance  is 
one  feature  that  might  be  expected  to  appear  in  an  analysis  of 
conversational  settings.    Here  at  least  is  some  concrete  evidence  that 
degree  of  acquaintance  is  pertinent,  at  least  when  the  situations  are 
informal.    Note  also  that  situations  1  and  7  also  group  together  in 
plots  1,  2,  7,  and  11,  as  given  above. 

In  the  middle  area  in  this  set  of  plots,  situations  9  and  B  also 
form  a  small  group. 

#9  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to 

the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

#B  (11)    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 
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There  are  a  number  of  ways  to  analyze  the  grouping  of  these  two 

situations.    First,  it  should  be  noted  that  both  of  these  situations 

involve  a  setting  in  which  a  formal  stylized  speech  event  may  be  taking 

place — in  situation  9  the  classroom  lecture,  in  situation  B  the  sermon 

or  eulogy.    Second,  a  third  person  in  addition  to  the  respondent  and  the 

interlocutor  may  be  involved — the  teacher  and  the  person  giving  the 

sermon  or  eulogy.    Third  and  probably  least  important  in  this  case,  both 

situations  involve  interlocutors  who  are  of  the  same  sex  as  the 

respondent.    The  strongest  feature  at  work  here  seems  to  be  something 

like  "private  speaking  during  an  official  speech  event". 

The  right  area  of  this  set  of  plots  involves  six  situations: 

#2  at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an 

older  stranger  of  your  own  sex 

#3  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the 

opposite  sex 

#6  talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

#A  (10)    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

#C  (12)    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger 
who  is  also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

#E  (14)    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the 
same  sex  as  you 

All  six  situations  above  appear  in  plots  5  and  8;  four  of  the  above 
situations— 3,  6,  A,  and  C— appear  in  plot  3;  and  three  of  the  above 
situations~3,  6,  and  C~appear  in  plot  12.    The  first  thing  to  notice 
about  all  six  of  these  situations  is  that  they  involve  speaking  to  a 
stranger.    They  are  apart  from  other  situations  that  are  much  more 
informal,  such  as  situation  1~the  football  game,  as  well  as  being  apart 
from  situations  that  are  much  more  formal,  such  as  situation  8— the 
courtroom.    Apparently  these  six  situations  respond  to  a  feature  that 


excludes  extreme  formality,  extreme  informality,  and  also  structured 
speech  events  with  third  person  official  speakers. 

Situations  6  and  A  form  a  group  in  plots  3  and  8.    Both  of  these 
situations  involve  a  conversation  with  a  "service"  person.    What  sets 
these  two  situations  apart  from  the  other  overt  service  situation, 
talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint  (situation  7),  is  the  fact 
that  the  settings  for  these  situations  are  an  expensive  restaurant  and  a 
museum.    Both  of  these  settings  would  evoke  descriptive  responses  that 
are  part  of  a  constellation  of  phrases  such  as  high-class,  up-scale, 
cultured,  money.    In  plot  3,  there  is  a  small  contrast  with  situation  7, 
and  a  large  contrast  horizontally  with  situation  8.    This  is  entirely 
logical  since  situations  6  and  A  are  situations  which  one  enters  of 
one's  own  volition,  whereas  the  courtroom  generally  is  not.  Also, 
situations  6  and  A  are  both  personally  pleasurable  situations,  whereas 
being  part  of  the  jury  in  a  courtroom  is  often  thought  of  as  a  duty 
that  must  be  tolerated. 

Situations  3  and  C  also  form  a  contrast  to  situations  6  and  A,  but 
on  the  vertical  axis,  in  plot  3.    This  grouping  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  negative  features  such  as  "not  service-oriented"  and  "not  official", 
and  possibly  a  positive  feature  such  as  "volition".    In  plot  12, 
situation  6  also  forms  part  of  a  grouping  with  situations  3  and  C 
although  not  as  close.    In  this  plot,  the  grouping  is  the  result  of  an 
unknown  feature  that  is  interacting  with  a  feature  similar  to 
"volition".    A  similar  grouping  is  found  in  plot  5  in  which  situations  2 
and  3  form  a  small  cluster.    With  the  addition  of  situations  6  and  E, 
which  are  also  closely  grouped  with  situations  2  and  3,  the  interaction 
of  features  of  age  and  degree  of  acquaintance  comes  into  play. 
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Certainly  with  situations  2,  3>  and  E  the  age  of  the  interlocutor  is 
overtly  given  as  older.    For  the  respondents,  who  were  all  college 
students,  the  guide  in  a  museum  would  almost  certainly  be 
stereotypically  thought  of  as  someone  older  than  they.    Also  the  feature 
of  degree  of  acquaintance  is  overtly  marked  in  situations  2,  3>  and  E 
and  implicitly  indicated  in  situation  6. 

In  plot  8,  there  is  a  group  consisting  of  situations  2  and  C  which 
is  separated  from  the  rest  of  these  right  area  situations.    These  two 
situations  are  ones  in  which  the  setting  is  quite  formal  and  perhaps 
socially  exposed,  that  is,  the  respondent  may  be  pictured  as  being  quite 
alone  in  situations  2  and  C,  having  to  deal  with  the  interlocutor  one- 
on-one  in  a  social  situation.    On  the  other  hand,  the  other  situations 
in  the  right  area  of  plot  8  are  either  not  very  formal,  as  in  the 
elevator  and  museum  situations,  or  one  in  which  the  respondent  would  not 
normally  be  pictured  as  being  alone. 

A  final  group  that  appears  in  this  set  of  plots  is  the  group  of 
situations  2,  B,  and  D  in  plot  12.    Although  these  situations  are  quite 
wide-spread  across  the  plot,  they  are  most  definitely  much  lower  on  the 
whole  than  any  of  the  other  situations.    This  is  a  grouping  that  does 
not  have  an  easily  identifiable  unifying  feature. 

The  third  set  of  plots  that  seem  to  have  similar  groupings  consists 
of  a  group  of  situations  in  the  left  area  with  the  other  situations 
spread  over  the  middle  area.    The  situations  in  the  left  area  are  as 
follows. 

#6  talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

#7  talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

#8  in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the 

judge  and  responding 
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#A  (10)    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 
As  expected,  situations  7  and  A  show  more  affinity  with  each  other  than 
with  the  other  situations.    This  is  true  of  plots  6  and  13.    Plot  9  is 
another  situation  in  which  6  and  A  pattern  together,  as  was  discussed 
above  for  the  second  set  of  plots.    Surprisingly,  situations  6  and  8 
also  form  a  group  in  plots  6  and  I3,  and  situations  7  and  8  in  plot  9. 
Other  than  the  fact  that  all  the  situations  refer  to  talking  or 
responding,  there  is  very  little  else  that  these  situations  have  in 
common.    One  feature  that  may  be  involved  is  that  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  respondent  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  interlocutor  in  one  sense  or 
another.    A  customer  in  a  restaurant  or  hamburger  joint  is  dependent  on 
the  waiter's  good  will  for  prompt  service  and  consideration,  a  patron  in 
a  museum  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  guide's  good  humor  and  the  interest 
he/she  takes  in  doing  the  job,  a  member  of  the  jury  is  bound  by  the 
judge's  rulings  and  the  law.    This  unifying  feature  does  not,  however, 
take  into  consideration  that  in  situations  4  and  F  the  respondent  is  in 
some  way  also  dependent  on  the  interlocutor.    Situation  F  is  again  the 
courtroom  setting.    This  time  the  respondent  is  given  the  role  of 
defendant,  which  in  many  aspects  is  a  role  that  is  less  dependent  on  the 
judge's  rulings  and  more  dependent  on  the  jury.    It  may  be  that  this 
difference  is  what  excludes  situation  F  from  the  left  area  grouping. 
Situation  4,  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office  and  talking  to  the  person 
who  does  the  hiring,  is  also  one  in  which  the  respondent  is  dependent  on 
the  interlocutor.    This  is  very  strongly  the  case  in  that  the 
interlocutor  has  the  power  to  provide  or  deny  employment.    Just  what 
excludes  situation  4  from  the  left  area  group  is  not  evident. 
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In  plots  6  and  13,  situations  9  and  C  form  groups. 

#9  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture, 

talking  to  the  student  next  to  you  who  is  of  the  same 
sex  as  you 

#C  (12)    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a 
stranger  who  is  also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

Analysis  of  these  situations  shows  that  the  conversational  interaction 

is  taking  place  within  the  framework  of,  but  aside  from,  a  larger  speech 

event.    In  situation  9,  the  larger  framework  is  the  class  lecture,  the 

private  conversation  between  two  students  taking  place  within  that 

milieu  but  not  as  an  integral  part  of  it.    Situation  C  gives  the  larger 

framework  of  an  office  and  job  interview.    Again  the  private 

conversation  between  two  job  applicants  takes  place  within  this  larger 

setting,  but  not  as  an  integral  part  of  it.    These  two  situations 

contrast  with  the  left  area  situations— 6,  7,  8,  and  A~in  that  most  of 

the  situations  in  the  left  area  are  not  associated  with  any  formal, 

structured  speech  event,  with  the  exception  of  the  courtroom  setting. 

At  any  rate,  the  conversational  interaction  between  the  respondent  and 

the  interlocutor  in  these  two  situations  forms  the  one  and  only  focal 

point  of  speech  in  these  situations. 

The  groups  that  arise  in  the  middle  area  of  this  set  of  plots  seem 

primarily  to  be  negative  groups.    They  belong  to  neither  the  right  area 

nor  the  left  area  and  as  such  are  abandoned  in  the  middle.    They  are 

situations  2,  5,  and  D  in  plot  6  and  situations  2  and  D  in  plot  13. 

#2  at  a  fancy  dress,  black- tie  reception,  talking  to 

an  older  stranger  of  your  own  sex 

#5  fishing  with  your  friend 

#D  (13)    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 
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The  only  unifying  feature  that  presents  itself  for  these  three 
situations  is  that  these  may  be  situations  in  which  eating  and  talking 
go  on  simultaneously.    This  is  certainly  not  a  surprising  observation 
about  situations  2  and  D.    It  may  be  somewhat  of  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  respondents  in  considering 
"fishing  with  your  friend"  thought  about  taking  along  food  to  eat  while 
fishing. 

In  plots  9  and  13,  situations  E  and  F  also  form  a  group. 

#E  (14)    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the 
same  sex  as  you 

#F  (15)    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the 
judge  and  responding 

Again  with  these  two  situations,  the  unifying  feature  or  features  are 

fairly  mysterious  and  unknown  at  this  time. 

The  last  set  of  plots — 10,  14,  and  15 — contains  arrangements  of 
situations  that  are  quite  diffuse.    In  plots  10  and  14,  however,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  situations  B  and  4  are  each  rather  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  situations.  These  two  situations  are  both  unique  in 
their  own  way.    Situation  B,  the  memorial  service,  involves  a  setting 
that  is  pleasant  for  no  one.    It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  of  the 
college-student  respondents  have  never  been  present  in  such  a  situation. 
That  is  also  true  for  situation  4,  the  job  interview.    Some  of  the 
respondents  have  not  yet  had  the  experience  of  applying  for  a  job  and 
being  interviewed  for  it.    Their  inexperience  with  these  situations  and 
the  probable  inevitability  of  their  experiencing  them  make  these 
situations  unique. 

Although  the  analysis  of  the  MDS  results  for  these  situations  is 
not  exhaustive,  it  has  helped  to  further  understanding  of  the  situations 
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that  are  being  dealt  with  in  the  study  and  to  indicate  directions  in 
which  further  thought  and  study  will  be  necessary. 

3.3'    Principal  Research 

The  principal  goal  of  this  research  is  to  study  the  interactions 
between,  and  the  effects  of,  the  characteristics  of  the  respondent  and 
the  interlocutor,  and  the  social  setting.    Using  Brown  and  Levinson's 
1987  model  of  politeness  as  a  way  of  classifying  the  utterances  elicited 
(See  Chapter  Two,  The  Model),  the  number  of  occurrences  of  each  of  the 
four  linguistic  politeness  strategies  was  tallied  for  each  situation  in 
order  to  compare  the  relative  usage  among  and  between  the  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  variables.    The  interactions  and  effects  can  be  analyzed 
statistically  to  see  what  parameters  make  significant  differences  in  the 
type  of  politeness  strategies  used. 
3.3»1»  Respondents 

3 . 3 • 1 ♦ 1 •    Groups  studied .    The  respondents  were  drawn  from  three 
groups:    a  church  group,  a  neighborhood  group,  and  a  university  group 
(the  University  of  Florida).    These  groups  were  pooled  to  give  a  sample 
population  for  north-central  Florida.    The  principal  research  study 
elicited  responses  from  these  groups  during  the  early  spring  of  1987. 

The  church  group  consists  of  those  members  who  attended  a  regional 
meeting  for  the  north-central  area  of  a  small  fundamentalist/evangelical 
denomination.    The  church  constituency  consists  primarily  of  working 
people  with  a  smattering  of  professional  people.    Because  this 
denomination  maintains  churches  for  its  Hispanic,  Black,  and  other 
ethnic  congregations,  the  population  for  the  group  studied  is  primarily 
white.    This  group  of  subjects  contributed  the  greatest  range  of  ages 
and  educational  levels.    The  questionnaires  were  distributed  before  the 


worship  service  during  the  regional  meeting  and  included  a  stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  in  which  to  return  the  responses.    A  total  of  292 
questionnaires  were  distributed  of  which  77  were  returned,  making  a 
return  rate  of  26  percent.    Five  questionnaires  were  later  disqualified 
because  the  respondents  indicated  out-of-state  residences. 

The  neighborhood  group  of  respondents  includes  those  who  were 
living  in  a  planned  unit  development  of  condominiums,  of  which  35  were 
occupied  at  the  time  of  the  study,  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  a  north- 
central  community.    The  population  consists  of  a  mixture  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  university  students,  young  professional  people,  and  a  few 
working  class  families.    Thirty- three  questionnaires  were  distributed  by 
hand  and  20  were  received  for  a  return  rate  of  61  percent. 

The  university  group  was  a  Linguistics  2000  "Language  and  People" 
class.    This  class  is  one  of  those  offered  to  satisfy  general  education 
requirements  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  and,  as  such, 
draws  students  from  a  wide  variety  of  educational  interests.  The 
questionnaire  was  administered  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  spring 
semester  before  the  linguistic  content  of  the  class  could  have  a  chance 
to  overly  influence  the  responses  on  the  questionnaire.  Questionnaires 
were  given  to  i|45  subjects  of  which  398  were  returned  for  a  response 
rate  of  90  percent. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  variables,  the  cell  sizes  for  the 
neighborhood  and  church  samples  fell  below  an  acceptable  number. 
Because  of  this,  the  three  sample  populations  were  pooled  to  give  a 
total  of  491  respondents.    All  respondents  were  encountered  in  the  same 
north  central  Florida  geographical  area;  however,  since  the 
questionnaires  elicited  the  respondents'  hometowns  and  birthplaces, 
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place  of  residence  could  be  extracted  without  reference  to  the  three 
original  sample  groups. 

3.3»1»2.    Subject  characteristics.    Respondents  were  asked  to 
identify  themselves  according  to  sex,  age,  ethnic  group,  educational 
level  completed,  town  where  they  live,  how  long  they  have  lived  there, 
and  the  city  and  state  of  birth.    (See  Appendix  F  beginning  on  page  23O 
for  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire.) 

Respondents  were  asked  to  state  whether  they  were  male  or  female. 
Age  information  was  grouped  as  follows.    The  main  effects  of  the  age  of 
the  respondent  were  calculated  using  a  tripartite  grouping  that  is  the 
same  as  the  age  of  the  models:    young  (16-33  years  of  age),  middle  (34- 
59  years  of  age),  and  mature  (60-87  years  of  age). 

Ethnic  group  identification  categories  were  based  on  similar 
information  requests  on  university  and  government  forms — White, 
Hispanic,  Asian  American,  Black  (not  Hispanic),  and  American  Indian. 
The  category  Other  was  also  given  in  case  a  respondent  did  not  feel  that 
any  of  the  other  groups  was  appropriate.    Again,  because  of  cell  size, 
the  interaction  effects  were  limited  to  three  groups:    White,  Black, 
and  all  the  rest. 

Categories  for  educational  level  completed  ranged  from  some 
elementary  school  to  post-doctoral  work.    Allowance  was  made  for 
respondents  to  indicate  that  they  had  done  some  work  at  a  certain  level 
even  if  they  did  not  finish  the  course  or  receive  the  degree.  The 
category  of  education  also  reflected  the  fact  that  the  sample  population 
is  heavily  weighted  with  university  students.    Accordingly,  no 
interaction  effects  were  possible.    Main  effects  were  calculated  using 
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three  categories:    no  college  education,  some  college  education,  and 
college  or  advanced  degree. 

The  town  where  the  respondent  lives  was  coded  according  to  two 
criteria.    Using  the  1980  census  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  1982),  the 
population  of  the  town  was  recorded.    The  main  effects  and  the 
interaction  effects  for  population  were  calculated  using  three 
categories:    1-49,999  inhabitants,  50,000-79,999  inhabitants,  and 
80,000-350,000  inhabitants.    Secondly,  again  using  information  from  the 
most  recent  census,  a  code  was  given  according  to  whether  the  town  was 
part  of  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  (SMSA).    "The  general 
concept  of  a  metropolitan  area  is  one  of  a  large  population  nucleus, 
together  with  adjacent  communities  which  have  a  high  degree  of  economic 
and  social  integration  with  that  nucleus"  (U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 
1982:A-4).    It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  town  with  a  small  population  that 
is  rural  in  nature  and  a  town  with  a  small  population  that  is  part  of  a 
SMSA  will  have  very  different  basic  qualities.    The  majority  of 
the  respondents  for  this  study  live  in  urban  or  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas.    Because  this  influences  the  cell  size  necessary  for 
reliable  calculation  of  the  interaction  effects,  only  main  effects  were 
able  to  be  calculated  for  this  category. 

The  respondent  was  also  asked  to  give  the  city  and  state  of  birth. 
This  information  was  categorized  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  only 
whether  the  state  of  birth  was  Florida  or  different  from  Florida.  (See 
Appendix  G  on  page  249  for  full  distribution  data  for  the  respondents 
and  the  questionnaires.) 

3-3-1-3-    Questionnaire  design.    The  respondents  were  asked  to  fill 
out  a  four-page  questionnaire.    On  each  page  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
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photograph,  a  list  of  people  participating  in  the  situation,  a 
description  of  the  situation,  and  cues  for  a  conversation  between  the 
people  in  the  situation.    The  respondents  were  to  write  dialogs  using 
this  information. 

Six  people — three  men  and  three  women — were  photographed  in  four 
situations.    The  models  were  drawn  from  three  general  age  groups — a  man 
and  a  woman  from  a  young  adults  group  (approximately  early  twenties  to 
early  thirties),  a  man  and  a  woman  from  the  middle  age  group 
(approximately  mid- thirties  to  late  fifties),  and  a  man  and  a  woman  from 
the  mature  age  group  (approximately  early  sixties  and  upward).  Six 
photographs  were  used  in  the  office  situation:    a  young  man,  a  young 
woman,  a  middle  age  man,  a  middle  age  woman,  an  older  man,  and  an  older 
woman.    Six  photographs  were  taken  for  the  mortuary  situation:    a  young 
man,  a  young  woman,  a  middle  age  man,  a  middle  age  woman,  an  older  man, 
and  an  older  woman.    Six  photographs  were  taken  for  the  restaurant 
situation:    a  young  man,  a  young  woman,  a  middle  age  man,  a  middle  age 
woman,  an  older  man,  and  an  older  woman.    Only  three  photographs  were 
taken  for  the  sports  event  situation:    one  photograph  with  a  young  man 
and  a  young  woman,  another  photograph  with  a  middle  age  man  and  middle 
age  woman,  and  a  third  photograph  with  an  older  man  and  an  older  woman. 

The  four  situations,  as  determined  by  the  preliminary  research, 
include  the  following:    being  interviewed  for  a  job,  at  a  memorial 
service  in  a  mortuary,  at  a  sports  event,  and  eating  lunch  with  your 
friend.    These  situations  were  chosen  from  all  the  possible  situation  in 
Study  Three  so  that  there  were  two  situations  from  the  formal  group 
(the  job  interview,  the  funeral  setting)  and  two  situations  from  the 
informal  group  (the  sports  event,  the  restaurant  setting).  With 


unlimited  time  and  unlimited  respondents,  all  five  formal  and  all  five 
informal  situations  from  Study  Three  would  have  been  included.  However, 
considering  the  number  of  respondents  that  were  available,  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  questionnaire  to  the  two  most  formal  and  the  two 
most  informal  situations.    Practical  considerations  such  as  the  amount 
of  time  it  takes  a  respondent  to  fill  in  the  questionnaire  and  the 
respondent's  projected  patience  were  real-world  concerns  that  had  to  be 
taken  into  account.    The  option  of  making  more  versions  of  the 
questionnaire  to  include  all  the  situations  was  also  rejected,  on  the 
basis  of  statistical  reliability.    Too  many  versions  of  the 
questionnaire  would  perforce  reduce  the  number  of  responses  for  each 
statistical  cell  and  thereby  reduce  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
study. 

Several  criteria  were  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  these  situations. 
As  has  already  been  mentioned,  they  represent  extremes  on  the  continuum 
of  formality-informality.    Furthermore,  one  formal  and  one  informal 
situation  have  a  friend  as  the  interlocutor;  one  formal  and  one  informal 
situation  have  a  stranger  as  the  interlocutor.    The  study  also  takes 
into  consideration  whether  the  lines  of  dialog  that  the  respondents 
wrote  were  for  themselves  (referred  to  hereafter  as  the  speaker)  or  were 
written  for  the  model  in  the  picture  (referred  to  hereafter  as  the 
hearer.)    In  other  words,  the  respondents  were  writing  lines  of  dialog 
not  only  for  themselves  but  also  for  the  other  person  in  the  situation. 
It  was  deemed  appropriate  to  study  whether  there  were  any  differences 
between  the  lines  of  dialog  that  the  respondents  wrote  for  themselves 
and  what  they  wrote  for  the  other  person.    Consideration  was  also  given 
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to  the  kind  of  photograph  that  could  be  taken  to  represent  the 
situation. 

The  clues  that  were  given  to  shape  the  dialogs  were  formulated  as 
neutrally  as  possible.    In  other  words,  the  clue  was  given  as  "to  greet 
the  interviewer",  rather  than  as  "to  say  good  morning  to  the 
interviewer"  in  order  to  influence  as  little  as  possible  what  the 
responses  would  be. 

The  responses  themselves  were  analyzed  using  Brown  and  Levinson's 
1987  model  (See  Chapter  Two,  The  Model)  for  politeness  based  on  the 
notion  of  "face"  in  conversational  interaction.    The  number  of  responses 
for  each  of  the  four  different  linguistic  politeness  strategies  were 
submitted  to  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA).    (See  Chapter 
Four,  The  Results  for  further  information  about  the  statistical  methods 
used.)    The  coding  legend  and  an  example  of  how  it  was  applied  to  a 
representative  dialog  is  given  in  Appendix  H  page  257. 
3. 3' 2.    The  Hypotheses 

The  overall  question  to  be  answered  by  this  study  is  the  following: 
As  the  respondents  and  the  questionnaire  stimulus  vary,  how  do  the 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  vary?    The  independent  variables  are 
the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  respondent  and  the  extrinsic 
characteristics  of  the  social  situation.    The  intrinsic  characteristics 
are  based  on  the  eight  demographic  variables  elicited  in  the 
questionnaire:    sex,  age,  ethnic  background,  educational  level,  whether 
their  hometown  is  rural  or  urban,  the  population  of  their  hometown,  how 
long  they  have  lived  there,  and  whether  they  are  a  native  Floridian  or 
not.    The  social  situation  varies  in  three  ways:  the  setting  (office, 
mortuary,  sports  event,  and  restaurant),  the  level  of  formality  (formal. 


informal),  and  the  degree  of  acquaintance  (stranger,  friend).  The 

covariates  are  the  sex  of  the  model  (male,  female)  and  the  age  of  the 

models  (young,  middle,  mature).    It  is  expected  that  these  variables 

will  motivate  a  difference  in  usage  of  the  four  types  of  linguistic 

strategies  related  to  politeness. 

3.3»2.1.    Hypothesis  one.    The  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types 

(positive  politeness,  negative  politeness,  off-record,  and  bald-on- 

record  strategies)  will  vary  as  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the 

respondents  and  models  vary.    The  questions  this  study  is  interested  in 

answering  are  the  following: 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  the  sex  (male,  female)  of  the  respondent? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  the  age  (young,  middle,  mature)  of  the  respondent? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  respondent  is  a  member  of  the  white  ethnic 
group,  Black  ethnic  group,  or  other? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  respondent  has  no  college  education,  some 
college  education,  or  a  college  or  advanced  degree? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  population  of  the  respondent's  hometown  is 
from  1-49,999  inhabitants,  50,000-79,999  inhabitants,  or 
80,000  or  more  inhabitants? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  length  of  residence  in  the  respondent's 
hometown  is  from  1-5  years,  6-14  years,  or  15  or  more 
years? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  respondent's  hometown  is  urban  (belonging  to 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Census)  or  non-urban? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  respondent  is  a  native  Floridian  or  not? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  the  sex  of  the  model? 


Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  the  age  of  the  model? 

3. 3 '2. 2.    Hypothesis  two.    Linguistic  politeness  strategies  will 

vary  as  the  extrinsic  characteristics  vary.    In  this  study  the  extrinsic 

characteristics  are  social  situation  (formal  or  informal,  friend  or 

stranger)  and  setting  (office,  mortuary,  sports  event,  restaurant). 

Also  considered  in  this  hypothesis  is  whether  there  are  any  significant 

differences  in  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  as  the 

respondents  write  for  themselves  or  for  the  "other"  in  the  dialog.  The 

following  questions  are  under  consideration: 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  situation  is  formal  or  informal? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  situation  includes  a  friend  or  a  stranger? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  lines  of  dialog  are  written  for  the 
respondent  or  for  the  model  in  the  picture? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  the  formality  or  informality  of  the  situation  as  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  respondent  vary? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  situation  includes  a  friend  or  a  stranger 
as  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  respondent  vary? 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  according 
to  whether  the  lines  of  dialog  are  written  for  the 
respondent  or  for  the  model  in  the  picture  as  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  the  respondent  vary? 

3. 3 '2. 3.    Hypothesis  three.    Extrinsic  characteristics  are  more 

important  than  intrinsic  characteristics  in  motivating  the  variation  of 

linguistic  politeness  types.    The  following  question  is  under  study: 

Does  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  types  vary  more 

with  reference  to  the  extrinsic  characteristic  of  situation 
or  more  with  reference  to  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of 
the  respondent  and  model? 
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3.3»3»    Scope  and  Limitations  of  The  Study 

3.3-3-1'    Generalizability.    It  is  a  curious  occurrence  in 
linguistics  that  language  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  linguist's 
introspection  and  by  observation  of  the  linguist's  family  and  friends 
are  more  often  than  not  claimed  to  have  universal  applicability,  while 
language  facts  discovered  in  studies  involving  large  numbers  of  subjects 
are  usually  generalized  only  to  those  who  fit  the  parameters  of  the 
study  exactly.    The  claims  for  the  present  study  lie  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  sample  pool  used,  that  is,  a  small 
number  of  local  subjects  and  a  large  number  of  university  students,  the 
study  is  not  expected  to  generalize  accurately  to  a  regional  population, 
such  as  north-central  Floridian.    There  may  be  elements  of  north-central 
Florldian  regionalisms  present  in  the  data,  but  the  study  itself  is  not 
fine-grained  enough  nor  inclusive  of  a  sufficient  number  of  north- 
central  Floridian  subjects  to  warrant  any  claims  about  the  nature  of 
north-central  Floridian  dialects.    However,  the  results  may  be 
generalizable  to  Florida  since  data  from  out-of-state  subjects  were 
disqualified.    Of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  dialects  are  not  bound 
by  or  limited  to  political  and  governmental  boundaries.    The  facts  about 
Florida  are  further  complicated  by  the  number  of  families  that  have 
■oved  into  Florida  in  the  post-World  War  II  era  and  the  number  of 
families  that  continue  to  do  so  today.    (See  Markel  and  Sharpless  1972, 
footnote  1.)    This  can  be  appreciated  by  the  fact  that  over  two  thirds 
of  the  respondents  for  this  study  gave  as  their  birthplace  a  state  other 
than  Florida,  while  at  the  same  time  indicating  residence  in  a  Florida 
city.    Because  of  the  polyregional  nature  of  the  origins  of  the 


respondents,  it  is  possible  that  the  results  of  this  study  are 
generalizable  to  a  larger  region  than  Florida.    However,  the  study 
itself  provides  no  mechanism  for  checking  this  possibility. 

Another  regional  consideration  was  whether  the  residence  of  the 
respondent  was  urban  or  rural.    Because  only  16  percent  of  the  sample 
pool  was  rural,  the  results  given  are  best  generalizable  to  an  urban 
population. 

The  relatively  even  distribution  of  male  and  female  respondents 
used  in  this  study  (212  males,  279  females)  promotes  the  idea  that  the 
results  of  this  study  are  not  limited  to  either  males  or  females,  but 
are  a  fair  description  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  sample  pool  is  overwhelmingly  white  and,  as  such,  the  results 
of  this  study  are  generalizable  to  the  white  ethnic  component  of 
population.    The  results  offered  for  "Black,  not  Hispanic"  respondents, 
which  was  the  next  numerous  ethnic  group  in  the  sample  pool,  are  to  be 
considered  tentative  at  best,  a  mere  hint  of  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
results  from  that  ethnic  group  would  be,  given  sufficient  data. 

Because  of  the  large  university  sample,  the  results  must  be 
considered  strictly  generalizable  only  to  university-age  people,  that 
is,  young  adults.    The  theoretical  implications  of  this  lie  in  two 
directions.    The  trends  that  are  exhibited  by  the  data  may  be  seen  as 
innovative,  according  to  the  theory  of  language  change  that  says  that 
innovations  arise  from  the  younger  generation's  imperfect  approximations 
of  the  older  generations'  language  processes.    It  is  assumed  that  in 
addition  to  phonological  and  syntactic  processes,  pragmatic  processes 
are  also  involved.    The  data  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  reflection  of 
language  socialization  processes  that  have  taken  place  and  have  been 


successfully  transmitted  to  the  younger  generation.    The  data,  albeit 
limited,  that  this  study  elicited  for  age  groups  other  than  young  people 
show  that  there  is  probably  some  truth  to  both  positions.  The 
similarities  between  age  groups  show  successful  transmission  of 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  and  standards  from  one  generation  to 
another.    The  differences  between  age  groups  are  indicative  of 
innovation  in  the  usage  of  the  linguistic  strategies  and/or  rejection  of 
some  uses  of  the  linguistic  politeness  strategies. 

Educational  level  cannot  be  generalized  to  a  population  other  than 
one  characterized  by  "some  college  work",  again  because  of  the 
preponderance  of  the  university  students  in  the  sample  pool.  Some 
tentative  results  are  given  based  on  "no  college  work"  and  "college  or 
higher  degree",  but  because  of  the  size  of  the  sample  for  these  two 
other  categories,  no  strong  claim  is  made  for  these  results. 

3.3'3'2.    Some  of  the  variables  not  included.    Some  of  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  respondent  are  included  in  the 
demographic  data  used  in  this  study.    These  characteristics  are 
considered  to  be  basically  inalienable  from  the  respondent.  Other 
intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  respondent  are  not  included,  some  which 
might  conceivably  be  connected  to  language  and  other  which  might  not. 
Some  physical  characteristics  that  may  influence  the  production  of 
speech  are  body  size  and  shape,  shape  of  the  speech  organs, 
physiological-neurological  configurations,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Other  essentially  inalienable  characteristics  that  are  not 
necessarily  physical  include  personality  variables.    One  such 
personality  variable  that  has  been  studied  by  Smith  (1980)  with 
reference  to  speech  production  is  that  of  masculinity  and  femininity,  as 
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seen  separately  from  biological  sex.  The  present  study  does  not  utilize 
any  personality  traits  in  its  analysis,  including  masculine  and  feminine 
gender  differences  in  personality. 

This  study  does  not  include  a  category  of  social  class.    There  are 
a  number  of  problems  in  dealing  with  a  sample  pool  that  consists 
primarily  of  university  students.    One  question  is  whether  to  consider 
the  social  status  of  the  father  (or  mother  or  a  combination)  as  the 
index  for  the  social  status  of  the  student.    The  question  also  arises 
whether  the  social  class  of  students  who  work  should  be  based  on  their 
own  work  classification  even  though  they  are  only  part-time  employees 
being  supported  mostly  by  their  parents.    The  equatability  of  student 
employment  with  non-student  employment  is  another  question.    Is  the 
part-time  clerical  worker  on  campus  on  a  par  with  the  clerical  worker  in 
the  "real  world"?    How  should  emancipated  and/or  older  students  be 
classified  in  comparison  to  dependent  students?    No  viable  way  to 
operationalize  social  class  for  a  predominately  university  sample  pool 
was  found  at  the  present  time  and  it  was  felt  that  this  category  would 
provide  a  fertile  field  for  future  investigations.    In  considering  the 
trend  of  demographics  for  families  that  send  children  to  a  state 
university,  it  was  felt  that  the  majority  of  these  families  would  be 
from  the  middle  class  with  some  exceptions  from  the  low/working  class 
and  some  from  the  upper  class.    While  this  assumption  is  not  verifiable 
from  the  data  explicitly  provided  by  this  study,  observations  of  the 
students  would  indicate  that  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  this  study  is 
generalizable  to  the  middle  class. 

3»3-3»3»    Form  of  the  data  elicited.    The  questionnaire  was  shaped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  written  dialogs  for  imaginary  conversational 
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situations.    Although  naturally  occurring  conversations  would  be  a  more 
accurate  representation  of  how  linguistic  politeness  strategies  are 
actually  used,  a  number  of  considerations  prompted  the  elicitation  of 
written  data.    Naturally,  in  structured  elicitation  one  cannot  expect 
the  to  and  fro  of  everyday  conversation,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  overt 
use  of  audio  recording  equipment  would  also  be  limiting  to  the  un-self- 
conscious  use  of  language.    Covert  audio  recordings  were  attempted  in 
some  public  places,  but  the  nature  of  the  situations  as  determined  by 
the  preliminary  research  was  prohibitive  of  obtaining  recordings  of  a 
sufficiently  high  quality  to  make  analysis  possible.    Also,  there  is  a 
moral  question  as  to  the  true  publicness  of  private  conversations  which 
happen  to  take  place  in  public  areas. 

For  a  quantified  study  such  as  this,  it  was  also  useful  to  have 
control  of  the  topics  of  conversation.    By  using  a  questionnaire  with 
the  dialog  content  given,  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  variance  that 
different  topics  would  have  introduced  into  the  model.    Every  respondent 
is  providing  linguistic  data  for  the  same  stimulus.    In  the  case  of  the 
present  study,  the  topics  chosen  were  considered  uncontroversial  and 
unlikely  to  arouse  strong  emotions  in  the  respondents. 

Another  consideration  for  a  quantified  study  is  the  question  of 
size  of  the  sample  pool.    A  study  such  as  this  one  which  has  a  large 
number  of  variables  needs  to  have  a  large  sample  pool.    There  was  a 
real-world  concern  that  participant-observations  and  audio  recordings 
of  dialogs  in  the  four  situations  would  not  provide  a  large 
enough  sample  pool  for  any  statistical  reliability. 

By  using  elicited  data  rather  than  naturally  occurring  data,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  the  extremes  are  lost.    That  is,  a  person  may  in  fact 
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use  more  negative  politeness  strategies  in  an  asymmetrical  social 
situation  or  may  show  more  positive  politeness  strategies  in  social 
situations  where  the  social  distance  is  minimal,  for  example.  This 
would  lead  to  fewer  differences  being  found  that  are  statistically 
significant  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  indicate  that  the  significant 
differences  that  have  been  found  in  the  study  would  be  even  more  evident 
in  naturally  occurring  speech. 

The  respondent  may  also  be  considered  to  provide  an  idealized 
dialog,  given  the  situation  and  the  topic  at  hand.    Whether  or  not  the 
respondent  would  indeed  have  used  the  politeness  strategies  elicited,  it 
is  true  that  the  respondent  has  provided  data  that  indicate  which 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  are  considered  by  the  respondent  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  settings  and  situations  given.    In  this  sense,  the 
considered  data  elicited  by  the  questionnaire  provide  a  picture  of  the 
standard  or  the  norm  for  each  respondent  in  each  of  the  four  situations. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
THE  RESULTS 


4.1.    Characteristics  of  the  Analysis 
4.1.1.  Statistics 

4.1.1.1.    MANOVA.    The  hypotheses  in  this  study  were  tested  using  a 
doubly  repeated  measures  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  with 
covariates.    MANOVA  is  a  statistical  procedure  that  is  able  to  measure 
concurrently  the  effects  of  multiple  factors—such  as  the  sex,  age,  and 
education  of  the  respondents,  for  example — for  more  than  one  situation 
and  for  more  than  one  linguistic  politeness  strategy,  while  controlling 
for  other  factors — such  as  the  age  and  sex  of  the  model — at  the  same 
time.    The  dependent  variables  that  are  repeated  include  the  scores  for 
the  speaker  and  hearer  for  each  of  the  four  different  situations  in  the 
questionnaire.    The  design  is  considered  "doubly"  because  all  four 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  are  assessed  in  each  of  the  four 
different  questionnaire  situations.    The  dependent  variables  can  be 
grouped  into  three  within-subject  factors:    the  formality  of  the 
situation  (formal,  informal),  the  degree  of  acquaintance  (stranger, 
friend),  and  the  interactional  role  (speaker,  hearer).    The  four 
situations  can  be  broken  down  into  two  major  divisions,  formal  and 
informal.    Each  of  these  can  be  further  broken  down  by  the  degree  of 
acquaintance  (stranger,  friend).    Within  each  of  these  categories,  the 
questionnaire  data  is  further  classified  according  to  the  role  referred 
to,  speaker  and  hearer.    Multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  is 
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useful  for  the  kinds  of  questions  being  considered  in  this  study  because 
of  the  repeatedness  of  factors  and  its  ability  to  measure  more  than  one 
politeness  type  within  each  questionnaire  situation.    Also,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  variables  under  study,  multivariate  analysis  was 
chosen  in  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  Type  I  errors  occurring, 
that  is,  finding  significance  when  in  reality  none  exists,  which  is  a 
possibility  when  multiple  ANOVAs  are  performed.    According  to  Keppel 
(1982),  repeated  measures  designs  often  benefit  from  the  use  of 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance.    The  covariates  that  are  controlled 
for  in  this  study  include  the  sex  and  age  of  the  models.  The 
demographic  independent  variables  categorizing  the  respondents  are  age, 
sex,  ethnic  background,  educational  level  completed,  population  of 
hometown,  urban  or  non-urban  characteristic  of  hometown,  length  of 
residence  in  Florida,  and  whether  the  respondent  is  a  native  Floridian 
or  not.    Because  a  supercomputer  was  not  available,  the  calculations 
were  attempted  on  two  computers:    an  IBM  4381  and  a  MicroVAXII.  The 
MlcroVAXII  provided  the  most  comprehensive  statistics.    Even  so,  the 
independent  variables  had  to  be  split  into  two  analyses:    one  designated 
"Demographics",  which  includes  age,  sex,  ethnic  background,  and 
educational  level  completed;  and  one  designated  "Regional",  which 
includes  population  of  hometown,  urban  or  non-urban  characteristic  of 
hometown,  length  of  residence  in  Florida,  and  whether  the  respondent  is 
a  native  Floridian  or  not.    The  statistical  analyses  were  performed 
using  SPSS-X  Release  3.0  (Norusis  1988). 

4.1.1.2.    Statistics  reported.    Because  of  the  wealth  of  data 
available  and  the  large  number  of  statistics  produced  by  the  analyses, 
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only  statistics  that  are  significant  at  the  .05  level  or  less  are 
discussed  in  this  study.    Of  the  four  test  statistics  available  in 
MANOVA  (Hotelling's  trace,  Wilks'  lambda,  Roy's  largest  root,  and 
Pillai's  trace),  the  one  used  in  this  study  is  Pillai's  trace  (V) 
because  it  is  the  most  powerful  test,  that  is,  it  can  detect  differences 
when  there  are  differences.    Also  Pillai's  trace  is  a  very  robust 
statistic,  that  is,  even  when  there  are  violations  of  the  assumptions, 
the  level  of  significance  reported  is  relatively  correct.  Pillai's 
trace  was  calculated  for  each  MANOVA  and  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the 
percent  of  variance  explained  (eta  squared).    It  is  transformed  to  an  F 
statistic,  which  along  with  its  significance  (p),  will  be  the  primary 
sources  considered.    The  most  important  assumptions  of  MANOVA  are  random 
sampling  and  independence  of  samples,  which  are  considered  to  have  been 
met  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  sample  pools  used.    Other  assumptions 
are  a  multivariate  normal  distribution  and  homogeneity  of  variance. 
Box's  M  test  for  homogeneity  of  variance  (which  is  sensitive  to 
departures  from  multivariate  normal  distribution)  was  not  able  to  be 
determined  because  of  sample  size;  however,  since  MANOVA  is  not 
sensitive  to  violations  of  the  multivariate  normal  distribution  and  F 
tests  are  robust  with  respect  to  lack  of  homogeneity  of  variance,  this 
is  not  considered  critical  (Olson  1976).    The  covariate  analysis  uses  a 
regression  technique  resulting  in  an  F  statistic,  which  will  be  reported 
along  with  the  significance  of  F. 

4.1.1.3.    Structural  characteristics  of  linguistic  data  studied. 
This  study  elicited  12,275  lines  of  linguistic  data,  some  of  which  were 
several  utterances/sentences  long.    These  were  categorized  according  to 
the  15  positive  politeness,  10  negative  politeness,  15  off-record,  and 
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ten  or  so  bald-on-record  strategies,  as  given  in  Chapter  Two,  Section 
2.3.    Appendix  I  on  page  261  contains  examples  of  frequently  given 
responses  for  these  50  or  so  strategies.    For  practical  reasons,  the 
complete  set  of  data  is  available  but  not  included  as  a  part  of  the 
dissertation. 

Most  of  the  strategies  for  positive  politeness,  negative 
politeness,  and  off-record  strategies  can  be  accomplished  by  using  a 
wide  variety  of  syntactic  structures.    Positive  politeness  strategies  1, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15;  negative  politeness  strategies  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10;  and  off-record  strategies  1,  2,  3,  H,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  make  use  of,  or  have  the  potential  of 
making  use  of,  declaratives,  exclamations,  interrogatives,  tag 
questions,  adverbs,  adjectives,  phrases,  and  other  linguistic  means. 
Positive  politeness  strategy  2  makes  use  of  prosody,  which  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  dissertation,  as  well  as  intensifying  modifiers.  Positive 
politeness  strategy  3  makes  use  of  the  "vivid  present"  verb  tense,  but 
is  not  the  only  strategy  in  which  present  tense  may  be  used. 

Positive  politeness  strategy  4  makes  use  of  address  forms  and  so 
does  negative  politeness  strategy  5.    Positive  politeness  strategy  4  may 
also  make  use  of  an  in-group  language  or  dialect,  which  of  course  has 
its  own  structural  differences  from  the  main  language  or  dialect,  but 
which  does  not  provide  a  unique  syntactic  structure  itself.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  use  of  jargon  or  slang  as  an  in-group  marker.  That 
is,  the  slang  of  one  particular  group  may  be  quite  marked  structurally, 
but  the  consideration  of  all  slang  used  and  all  jargon  used—if  that 
were  possible—would  most  likely  not  reveal  any  particular  structure 
common  to  them  all. 
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While  ellipsis  is  used  in  both  positive  politeness  strategy  4  and 
off-record  strategy  15,  contraction  is  a  feature  that  is  unique  to 
positive  politeness.    Those  utterances  that  include  contraction  are 
considered  to  be  indicative  of  a  redress  to  the  hearer's  positive  face 
only. 

One  way  positive  politeness  strategy  7  surfaces  is  in  the  use  of 
negative  questions  which  presuppose  a  "yes"  answer,  thus  assuming  that  H 
will  have  the  same  judgment  as  S  about  a  given  question.  Although 
negative  politeness  strategy  3  also  includes  negative  operators  as  a  way 
of  indicating  pessimism,  the  negative  statement  is  always  followed  by  an 
affirmative  tag  question  which  in  turn  predisposes  the  hearer  to  answer 
"yes". 

Negative  politeness  strategy  2  includes  use  of  a  word  or  particle 
modifying  the  higher  performative  verb.    Negative  politeness  is  the  only 
type  of  strategy  that  effects  a  modification  of  the  performative  verb. 

Negative  politeness  strategy  3  makes  exclusive  use  of  the 
subjunctive  (Brown  and  Levinson's  term)  through  the  use  of  the  so-called 
past  modal  verbs  in  the  face- threatening  act  itself. 

Negative  politeness  strategy  7  includes  many  mechanisms  for 
deletion  or  defocussing  of  the  speaker  and/or  the  hearer.    Many  of  these 
are  simply  a  matter  of  lexical  choice,  but  others  motivate  the 
triggering  of  syntactic  processes— such  as  passive—that  in  effect 
remove  the  speaker  and/or  hearer  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
sentence/utterance.    Even  though  these  syntactic  processes  may  be  used 
in  any  of  the  politeness  strategies,  when  they  have  the  effect  of 
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removing  the  speaker  and/or  hearer  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
sentence/utterance,  they  are  considered  to  be  exclusively  a  negative 
politeness  strategy. 

Nominalization  is  generally  considered  to  be  exclusively  a 
characteristic  of  negative  politeness  strategy  9.    Any  use  of  a 
nominalized  form  that  has  a  commonly  used  verbal  form  as  well  is 
considered  a  redress  of  the  hearer's  negative  face. 

Imperatives  are  exclusively  characteristic  of  bald-on-record  usage 
even  when  the  imperative  is  formulaic  or  metaphorical  in  nature. 

Lexical  choice  is  another  mechanism  that  many  of  the  linguistic 
politeness  strategies  incorporate,  for  example  negative  politeness 
strategies  4  and  5.    One  example  is  the  use  of  the  inclusive  "we"  of 
positive  politeness  strategy  7  to  show  solidarity  or  mutuality,  as 
compared  to  the  use  of  exclusive  "we"  in  negative  politeness  strategy  7 
to  show  distance  or  non-mutuality.    Another  example  is  found  in  the  way 
positive  politeness  strategy  7  raises  common  ground  by  use  of  proximal 
deictics.    Negative  politeness  strategy  7  uses  the  opposite,  distal 
deictics.    These  strategies  are,  again,  primarily  semantic  in  nature 
rather  than  syntactic. 

The  potential  exists  for  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
politeness  strategies  may  be  structurally  unique  universally.  However, 
comparison  of  various  languages  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  dissertation 
at  this  time.    Future  research  that  investigates  whether  these  four 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  use  similar  structures  in  various 
languages  would  be  of  interest.    This  study  does  not  make  broad 
structural  claims  and  does  not  go  substantively  beyond  the  semantic  and 
typological  characteristics  already  discussed. 
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4.1.2,  Interpretation 

4.1.2.1.  Brown  and  Levinson's  formula.    The  resulting  statistics 
are  interpreted  primarily  with  reference  to  Brown  and  Levinson's  (1987) 
formula  for  politeness,  as  follows:         =  D  +  P  +        In  this  formula, 

is  the  "weightiness"  of  the  imposition.    Its  weight  is  determined  by 
three  things:    D,  the  social  distance  between  speaker  and  hearer;  P,  the 
power  differential  between  speaker  and  hearer;  and       the  culturally 
determined  rank  of  the  imposition  for  each  situation.    (See  also  Section 
2.2.1.) 

Since  the  design  of  the  questionnaire  dictated  what  the  content  of 
the  dialogs  would  be,  the  rank  of  the  imposition  (R^)  can  be  considered 
to  be  constant  for  each  line  of  each  situation.    What  is  being 
considered  then  is  the  way  linguistic  politeness  strategies  vary  as  the 
power  differential  (P)  and  the  social  distance  (D)  vary. 

4.1.2.2.  Scollon  and  Scollon's  dichotomy.    Another  aspect  of  the 
interpretation  follows  Scollon  and  Scollon  (1981),  in  which  the 
politeness  system  can  be  seen  as  divided  into  two  parts.      One  part  is 
asymmetrical  based  on  a  differential  in  the  social  power  of  the  two 
individuals,  that  is,  one  of  the  persons  in  the  dyad  has  +P  relative  to 
the  other  person,  who  has  -P.    Social  distance,  which  may  be  either  +D 
or  -D,  is  not  crucial  here.    The  power  dimension  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  an  asymmetrical  situation.    The  person  who  has  +P  uses  bald- 
on-record  strategies  and  perhaps  some  positive  politeness  strategies. 
The  person  who  has  -P  uses  negative  politeness  strategies  and/or  off- 
record  strategies.    The  second  part  of  the  politeness  system  is 
symmetrical.    There  is  little  power  difference  between  the  two 
individuals,  giving  -P  for  both.    There  is  a  difference  in  the  social 
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distance  factor  in  this  case.    When  there  is  a  large  social  distance 
(+D),  both  speakers  will  use  reciprocal  linguistic  negative  politeness 
strategies  and  off-record  strategies  about  equally.    When  there  is 
little  social  distance  (-D),  both  speakers  will  use  reciprocal 
linguistic  bald-on-record  or  positive  politeness  strategies  about 
equally. 

In  the  real  world,  of  course,  the  division  between  power  and  social 
distance  may  not  be  so  clear.    Indeed,  there  may  be  occasions  in  which 
one  person  is  interpreting  the  situation  in  one  way  and  the  other  person 
is  interpreting  it  in  another  way.    The  linguistic  data  would  then 
include  indications  of  both  the  symmetrical  system  and  the  asymmetrical 
system. 

4.1.3.  Caveats 

Although  every  precaution  was  taken  to  ensure  a  valid  statistical 
analysis,  with  a  design  such  as  this  one  containing  so  many  variables, 
the  resulting  cell  sizes  were  in  some  cases  quite  small.    However,  these 
variables  were  left  in  the  analysis  because  of  their  inherent  interest 
and  because  the  results,  sketchy  though  they  may  be,  indicate  directions 
for  further  study.    These  variables  include  the  following:    The  Black 
category  in  ethnic  background  has  40,  other  has  37.    The  up-through-high 
school  category  in  educational  level  completed  has  20,  and  college 
degrees  has  50. 

For  the  most  part,  the  means  for  off -record  and  bald-on-record 
strategies  have  much  lower  frequencies  than  positive  and  negative 
politeness  strategies.    There  are  several  probable  reasons  for  this. 
Bald-on-record  strategies  are  generally  considered  more  rude  than  other 
strategies  and,  as  such,  might  possibly  be  used  more  infrequently  than 
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some  of  the  other  strategies.    Off-record  strategies  may  indeed  be  used 
more  infrequently  than  positive  or  negative  politeness  strategies,  or 
the  low  frequency  may  be  an  artifact  of  the  research  process.    That  is, 
since  off-record  strategies  consist  mainly  of  hints  and  innuendos,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  an  utterance  might  have  been  intended  by  the 
respondent  as  an  off-record  strategy,  but  not  recognized  and  coded  as 
such  by  the  researcher,  thus  lowering  the  total  frequency  of  off-record 
strategies  in  the  study. 

4.2.    Statistical  Results 
The  results  that  are  discussed  below  include  the  within-subject 
factors  (formal- informal,  stranger-friend,  speaker-hearer) — main 
effects,  two-,  and  three-way  interactions,  as  well  as  appropriate 
interactions  with  the  independent  variables.    The  interactions  that  are 
included  are  those  for  which  the  cell  size  was  considered  to  be  large 
enough  to  render  valid  results.    The  interactions  that  were  not 
calculated  in  this  study  await  subsequent  research  using  a  sample  pool 
that  has  the  characteristics  which  will  enable  the  hypotheses  to  be 
tested. 

The  independent  variables  were  not  significant  by  themselves.  See 
Table  4-1  on  page  121. 
4.2.1.  Formal 

The  "formal"  factor  analyzes  the  differences  that  occur  when  the 
formality  of  the  situation  varies.    In  this  study  there  are  two 
situations  that  are  formal  and  two  that  are  informal.    The  two  formal 
situations  are  the  office  interview  and  the  memorial  service  in  the 
mortuary.    The  two  informal  situations  are  lunch  in  a  restaurant  and  the 
sports  event.    The  question  of  interest  is  whether  there  are  any 
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Table  M-1.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Variables 


Source  of  Pillai's  trace  Significance 


Variation 

Value 

df 

F 

of  F 

Demographic  variables: 

Covariates 

.016 

12/1383 

0.60 

.844 

Education 

.026 

8/920 

1.50 

.153 

Ethnic 

.030 

8/920 

1.73 

.089 

Age 

.031 

8/920 

1.79 

.075 

Sex 

.011 

4/459 

1.27 

.279 

Sex  X  Education 

.025 

8/920 

1.45 

.172 

Sex  X  Ethnic 

.016 

8/920 

0.89 

.526 

Sex  X  Age 

.002 

8/920 

0.10 

.999 

Regional  variables: 

Covariates 

.022 

12/1389 

0.84 

.607 

Nativity 

.001 

4/461 

0.10 

.983 

Length 

.005 

8/924 

0.28 

.973 

Population 

.012 

8/924 

0.72 

.671 

Rural 

.010 

4/461 

1.11 

.353 

Length  x  Nativity 

.004 

8/924 

0.25 

.980 

Population  x  Nativity 

.008 

8/924 

0.45 

.893 

Population  x  Length 

in  FL 

.026 

16/1856 

0.74 

.750 

Rural  X  Nativity 

.006 

4/461 

0.69 

.601 

Rural  X  Length  in  FL 

.020 

8/924 

1.19 

.303 

Population  x  Length  in 

FL  X  Nativity 

.016 

12/1389 

0.63 

.820 

Rural  X  Length  x 

Nativity 

.012 

8/924 

0.72 

.671 

significant  differences  in  the  usage  of  the  four  linguistic  politeness 
strategies  as  the  formality  of  the  situation  changes. 

4.2.1.1.    Results  for  formal  effect.    The  covariates  were  not 
significant  for  the  formality  factor  for  either  the  demographic  or  the 
regional  variables.    Pillai's  trace  indicates  that  significant 
differences  are  found  for  the  formality  factor  in  all  four  politeness 
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strategies  (Demographic:    V=.300,       ^^g=i|8.40,  p<.001;  Regional: 
V=.150,       2^^^=20.30,  p<.001).    Pillai's  trace  statistic  (V)  for  the 
formality  factor  has  a  value  of  .3OO  for  the  demographic  variables  and 
.150  for  the  regional  variables,  that  is,  about  30  percent  of  the 
difference  that  is  found  for  the  demographic  variables  and  15  percent 
for  the  regional  variables  can  be  explained  by  the  formality  factor.  V 
is  then  converted  to  an  F  statistic.    In  the  case  of  the  demographic 
variables,  the  F  statistic,  with  4  and  459  degrees  of  freedom,  is  quite 
large,  48.40,  which  also  indicates  that  formality  contributes  in  a  large 
degree  to  the  differences  found.    The  F  statistic  for  the  regional 
variables,  with  4  and  461  degrees  of  freedom,  has  a  value  of  20.30  and 
indicates  that  the  formality  factor  does  not  contribute  as  much  in 
explaining  the  variance.    The  alpha  level  of  significance  given  (p) 
indicates  that  the  probability  of  the  significant  difference  found  being 
chance  is  very  small  for  both  demographic  and  regional  variables,  that 
is,  the  probability  is  less  than  one  in  1000  that  the  significance  found 
is  due  to  chance.    These  statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-2  on  page 
123.    Canonical  correlations  for  the  four  politeness  strategies  for  the 
demographic  variables  are  as  follows:    positive  -.317,  negative  .029, 
off-record    -.940,  bald-on-record  -.175.    Canonical  correlations  for  the 
regional  variables  show  the  same  pattern:    positive  -.517,  negative 
-.077,  off-record  -.866,  bald-on-record  -.078.    Off-record  is  the  most 
highly  correlated,  followed  by  positive  politeness,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  bald-on-record  and  negative  politeness.    Table  4-3  on  page  125 
gives  the  means  for  the  formal  and  informal  situations  by  politeness 
strategy.    The  means  are  represented  in  Figure  4-1  on  page  126. 
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Table  4-2.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Formal  Effects 


Source  of  Filial 's  trace  Significance 


Variation 

Value 

df 

F 

of  F 

Demographic  variables: 

Formal 

.297 

4/459 

48.40 

.000 

Covariates 

.016 

12/1383 

0.63 

.819 

Formal  x  Education 

.022 

8/920 

1.29 

.246 

Formal  x  Ethnic 

.038 

8/920 

2.26 

.022 

Formal  x  Age 

.040 

8/920 

2.31 

.019 

Formal  x  Sex 

.010 

4/459 

1.17 

.323 

Formal  x  Sex 

x  Education 

.010 

8/920 

0.58 

.799 

Formal  x  Sex 

X  Ethnic 

.015 

8/920 

M  All 

0.84 

.568 

Formal  x  Sex  x  Age 

.009 

8/920 

0.52 

.844 

Regional  variables: 

Formal 

.  150 

4/451 

20.30 

.000 

Covariates 

.021 

12/1389 

0.83 

.622 

Formal  x  Nativity 

.002 

4/461 

0.20 

.937 

Formal  x  Length  in  FL 

.004 

8/924 

0.21 

.988 

Formal  x  Population 

.003 

8/924 

0.18 

.994 

Formal  x  Rural 

.007 

4/461 

0.84 

.501 

Formal  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

.009 

8/924 

0.52 

.840 

Formal  x  Nativity 

X  Population 

.006 

8/924 

0.33 

.954 

Formal  x  Nativity 

X  nuraj. 

11  1 

4/40 1 

1 .23 

.297 

Formal  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

.016 

16/1856 

0.46 

.965 

Formal  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural 

.016 

8/924 

0.91 

.508 

Formal  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

.016 

12/1389 

0.61 

.832 

Formal  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Nativity  x  Rural 

.021 

8/924 

1.23 

.276 
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4.2,1.2.    Discussion  of  formality  effects.    Examination  of  the 
means  and  the  graphs  shows  that  even  though  the  magnitude  of  the 
frequencies  are  different,  the  same  basic  slope  and  direction  of  slope 
can  be  seen  for  both  negative  politeness  strategies  and  bald-on-record 
strategies.    This  indicates  that  respondents  use  basically  the  same 
patterns  for  negative  politeness  and  bald-on-record  in  formal  as  in 
informal  situations.    The  most  significant  differences  occur  in 
respondents'  usage  of  positive  politeness  and  off-record  strategies, 
with  the  most  extreme  differences  occurring  in  the  formal  situations. 
Even  though  the  slope  of  the  informal  line  for  off-record  strategies  is 
up  rather  than  down,  the  small  frequencies  dealt  with  may  indicate  that 
this  particular  finding  is  not  very  significant,  and  indeed  given  a 
larger  corpus  of  off-record  strategy  occurrences,  these  means  may  prove 
to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  those  of  negative  politeness  and  bald-on- 
record  strategies.    It  can  also  be  noted  that  the  slope  of  the  line  for 
the  formal  situations  for  off-record  strategies  is  basically  the  same  as 
for  negative  and  bald-on-record  strategies.    Similarly,  the  slope  of  the 
informal  line  for  positive  politeness  follows  the  same  general  direction 
as  the  other  less  significant  differences  in  negative  and  bald-on-record 
strategies.    The  largest  difference  can  be  seen  for  the  formal 
situations  for  positive  politeness  strategies. 

If  the  informal  situations  for  off-record  are  discounted  as 
suspect,  it  can  be  seen  that,  within  formal  and  informal,  the  frequency 
of  each  type  of  linguistic  strategy  decreases  as  the  formality  of  the 
situation  decreases,  the  situations  being  arranged  left  to  right  from 
most  to  least  formal  as  rated  by  the  respondents.    The  only  exception  is 
the  formal  situations  for  positive  politeness. 
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If  all  other  things  were  equal  and  the  formality  rating  were 
absolutely  the  only  difference  between  the  four  situations,  the  theory 
would  predict  that  positive  politeness  strategies  would  increase  as 
formality  decreased,  that  negative  politeness  strategies  would  decrease 
as  formality  decreased,  that  off-record  strategies  would  decrease  as 
formality  decreased,  and  that  bald-on-record  would  increase  as  formality 
decreased.    There  are,  naturally  enough,  other  factors  that  are  possibly 
confounding  the  results,  some  of  which  were  included  in  the  study, 
others  which  were  not.    One  factor  that  was  not  controlled  for  is  the 
topic.    Each  of  the  four  situations  has  a  different  topic  of 
conversation.    It  is  possible  that  the  content  of  the  conversation  is 
affecting  the  results  in  ways  that  are  not  accounted  for  in  this  study. 
Another  factor  is  the  amount  of  language  produced  for  each  situation. 
Impressionalistically,  it  seems  that  situation  four,  the  sports  event, 
evoked  rather  shorter  responses  than  did  the  other  situations. 


Table  4-3.    Means  for  Formality  Effects 


1  Linguistic 
1  Politeness 

Formal 

1                Informal  j 

1  Strategy 

Office 

1  Mortuary 

1  Restaurant 

1  Sports  Event  1 

1  Positive 

2.88 

1  4.94 

1  2.98 

1       2.40  1 

1  Negative 

3.28 

1  0.70 

1  2.92 

1       0.60  1 

1  Off-record 

0.81 

1  0.12 

1  0.01 

1       0.13  1 

1 Bald-on- 
1  Record 

0.70 

1  0.03 

1  0.69 

1      0.03  1 

Positive 


Negative 


Formal=solid,  Informal=dash 

1=0ffice,  2=Mortuary,  3=Restaurant,  4=Sports  Event 


Figure  4-1.    Means  for  Formality  Effects 


Only  two  of  the  between-within  factors  are  significant,  ethnic 
background  and  age  of  the  respondent.    Pillai's  trace  shows  ethnic 
background  to  have  a  significant  difference  for  positive  politeness 
strategies  (V=.038,  Fg  ^20=2. 26,  p<.022).    This  means  that  ethnic 
background  differences  account  for  only  about  4  percent  of  the  total 
variability.    The  canonical  correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  .897, 
for  negative  politeness  -.079,  off-record  -.030,  and  bald-on-record 
.384.    Table  4-4  on  page  128  and  Figure  4-2  on  page  129  give  the  means. 
Because  the  effect  size  is  so  small,  the  differences  seen  in  Figure  4-2 
are  quite  small  too.    Black  respondents  tend  to  use  slightly  lower 
frequencies  of  positive  politeness  strategies  in  the  office  situation 
than  the  other  ethnic  groups  do.    Black  respondents  and  other 
respondents  tend  to  use  more  positive  politeness  strategies  in  the 
restaurant  situation  than  White  respondents.    Black  respondents  use 
fewer  positive  politeness  strategies  in  the  mortuary  situation  than  all 
other  respondents.    In  the  sports  situation.  Black  and  other  respondents 
use  more  positive  politeness  strategies  than  do  white  respondents. 

Pillai's  trace  also  shows  a  significant  interaction  of  formal  with 
age  of  respondent  (V=.039,  Fg  ^20=2. 31,  p<.019).    The  canonical 
correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  .037,  for  negative  politeness 
-.548,  for  off-record  .086,  and  for  bald-on-record  .875.    Table  4-4  on 
page  128  gives  the  means  and  Figure  4-2  on  page  129  represents  the 
means.    About  4  percent  of  the  total  variability  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  formal  by  age  interaction.    Though  the  differences  are  slight,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  oldest  age  group  uses  fewer  negative  politeness 
strategies  in  the  job  interview  situation.    Perhaps  because  having 
passed  the  job  interview  stage  of  life,  they  do  not  have  the  same  social 
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Table  4-4.    Means  for  Ethnic  Background  and  Age  by  Formal  Effects 


Formal 

1  Informal 

Situation 

1  Situation 

1  Variable 

01 1 ice 

1  Restaurant 


1  Mortuary         I  Sports  Event! 

1  Ethnic 

1 

1  1 

1  Background 

1  1 

1  Positive: 

1  Average 

2.88 

1  2.98 

1        4.94  1 

2.40  1 

1  wnite 

2.92 

1  2.93 

1        4.94  1 

2.36  1 

1  Black 

2.40 

1  3o4 

1              4.87  1 

2.52  1 

1  Other 

2.o1 

1           3. 13 

1              4.99  1 

2.72  1 

lAge 

1 

1  Negative: 

1  Average 

3.29 

1             n  no 

1  2.92 

1        0.70  1 

0.60  1 

1  10-33 

1              n  Oc 

1  2.o5 

1        0.72  1 

0.61  1 

1  34-59 

3- 10 

1  2.97 

1        0.53  1 

0.47  1 

1  60-87 

2.60 

1  3.00 

1        0.54  1 

0.58  1 

1 Bald-on- 

1  Record : 

1  Average 

0.70 

1  0.69 

1        0.03  1 

0.03  1 

1  16-33 

0.69 

1  0.72 

1        0.03  1 

0.03  1 

1  34-59 

0.74 

1  0.36 

1         0.04  1 

0.03  1 

1  60-87 

0.68 

1  0.43 

1         0.12  1 

0.04  1 

pressure  to  recognize  the  job  interview  situation  as  an  asymmetrical  one 
with  a  power  differential.    Negative  politeness  strategies  are  present, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  age  groups.    The  youngest  age 
group  tends  to  use  slightly  fewer  negative  politeness  strategies  in  the 
restaurant  situation.    While  this  is  only  a  small  difference  in 
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frequency,  it  fits  in  with  the  stereotype  people  have  of  "the 
irreverence  of  youth".    The  bald-on-record  strategies  show  a  small 
difference  with  the  middle  group  and  the  oldest  group  using  fewer  bald- 
on-record  strategies  in  the  restaurant  situation.    The  oldest  speakers 
use  slightly  more  negative  strategies  in  the  mortuary  situation,  though 
in  reality  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 
4.2.2.  Stranger 

The  "stranger"  factor  analyzes  the  difference  between  a  situation 
in  which  the  hearer  is  identified  as  a  "friend"  or  as  a  "stranger".  The 
memorial  service  and  lunch  in  a  restaurant  both  have  the  hearer 
designated  "friend".    The  office  interview  and  the  sports  event  have  the 
hearer  designated  "stranger".    The  question  of  interest  is  whether  or 
not  the  interactional  role  of  stranger  or  friend  has  an  impact  on  the 
types  of  linguistic  politeness  strategies  used. 

4.2.2.1.    Results  for  stranger  effect.    The  F  statistic  for 
Pillai's  trace  for  the  regression  indicates  that  the  covariates  are  not 
significant  for  stranger  effects.    Pillai's  trace  (V=.269,  F^  ^^^=42. 27, 
p<.001  for  the  demographic  variables  and  V=.168,       ^^^^=23.28,  p<.001 
for  the  regional  variables)  indicates  that  about  27  percent  of  the 
variability  for  the  demographic  variables  and  17  percent  of  the 
variability  for  the  regional  variables  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
stranger-friend  factor.    These  statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-5  on  page 
131.    Both  negative  politeness  and  bald-on-record  strategies  are 
significant.    The  canonical  correlations  for  demographic  variables  are 
as  follows:    positive  politeness  .611,  negative  politeness  .034,  off- 
record  -.771,  bald-on-record  -.014.    The  canonical  correlations  for 
regional  variables  are  the  following:    positive  politeness  .367, 
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Table  4-5.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Stranger  Effects 


Source  of                Pillai's  trace 
Variation  Value 

di 

F 

Significance 
of  F 

Demographic  variables: 

Stranger 

.269 

4/459 

ll  ^ 

42.27 

.000 

Covariates 

.018 

12/1383 

0.69 

.766 

Stranger  x  Education 

.005 

8/920 

0.30 

.966 

Stranger  x  Ethnic 

.048 

8/920 

2.83 

.004 

Stranger  x  Age 

.055 

8/920 

3.26 

.001 

Stranger  x  Sex 

.004 

)l  /iiccx 

4/459 

0.48 

.750 

Stranger  x  Education 

X  Sex 

.014 

8/920 

0.79 

.614 

Stranger  x  Ethnic 

X  Sex 

.005 

8/920 

0.33 

.955 

Stranger  x  Age  x  Sex 

.017 

8/920 

0.98 

.448 

Regional  variables: 

Stranger 

.  1oo 

4/461 

23.28 

.000 

Covariates 

o  O 

.028 

12/1389 

1 .09 

.365 

Stranger  x  Nativity 

.004 

4/451 

0.42 

.794 

stranger  x  Length  in  FL 

.01 1 

8/924 

0.55 

.731 

Stranger  x  Population 

.013 

8/924 

0.73 

.662 

Stranger  x  Rural 

.009 

ll   /\lC  A 

4/451 

0.99 

.411 

Stranger  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

.013 

8/924 

0.76 

.634 

Stranger  x  Nativity 

X  Ponulat"inn 

ni7 

8/924 

0.98 

.446 

Stranger  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

.034 

16/1856 

0.98 

.472 

Stranger  x  Nativity 

X  Rural 

.002 

4/461 

0.18 

.947 

Stranger  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural 

.012 

8/924 

0.71 

.686 

Stranger  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

x  Nativity 

.012 

12/1389 

0.48 

.928 

Stranger  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural  X  Nativity 

.014 

8/924 

0.84 

.567 
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negative  politeness  .020,  off-record  -.908,  bald-on-record  -.076.  The 
means  for  the  stranger-friend  factor  are  given  In  Table  4-6  on  page  132 
and  in  Figure  4-3  on  page  134. 

4.2.2.2.    Discussion  of  stranger  effects.    As  expected,  positive 
politeness  strategies  are  higher  for  the  friend  situations  than  for  the 
stranger  situations.    Off-record  strategies  are  higher  for  the  stranger 
situations  than  for  the  friend  situations,  again  as  expected.  Bald-on- 
record  strategies  are  about  the  same  for  both  friend  and  stranger 
situations. 

There  are  two  interactions  with  between-subjects  factors  that  show 
significance,  ethnic  background  and  age  of  the  respondent.    Filial 's 
trace  Indicates  that  ethnic  background  accounts  for  about  5  percent  of 
the  total  variability  (V=.048,  Fg  ^20=2- 83,  p<.004),  and  age  of  the 
respondent  accounts  for  about  6  percent  of  the  variability  (V=.055, 
Fg  g2o=3.26,  p<.001).    The  canonical  correlations  for  ethnic  background 


Table  4-6.    Means  for  Stranger  Effects 


1  Linguistic  1 
1  Politeness  I 

Stranger  j 

Friend  \ 

1  Strategy  1 

Office 

1  Sports  Event  1 

Mortuary 

1  Restaurant  1 

1  Positive  1 

2.88 

1         2.40  1 

4.94 

1       2.98  1 

1 Negative  I 

3.28 

1         0.60  1 

0.70 

1       2.92  1 

1  Off-record  I 

0.81 

1        0.13  1 

0.12 

1       0.01  1 

1  Bald-on-  i 
1  Record  | 

0.70 

1         0.03  1 

0.03 

1       0.69  1 
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are  for  positive  politeness  -.076,  for  negative  politeness  .851,  for 
off-record  -.237,  and  for  bald-on-record  .467.    For  age,  positive 
politeness  has  a  canonical  correlation  of  .094,  for  negative  politeness 
-.386,  for  off-record  -.655,  for  bald-on-record  .609.    The  means  are 
given  in  Table  4-7  on  page  135  and  in  Figure  4-4  on  page  I36. 

For  the  situations  with  strangers,  negative  politeness  strategies 
are  used  slightly  more  by  Black  respondents  in  the  office  and  sports 
event  situations  and  slightly  less  by  other  respondents  in  the  office 
situation.    For  the  situations  with  friends,  other  respondents  use 
slightly  higher  frequencies  of  negative  politeness  than  all  other 
respondents  in  the  mortuary  situation  and  quite  a  bit  higher  frequencies 
in  the  restaurant  situation,  while  Black  respondents  use  slightly  lower 
frequencies  of  negative  politeness  strategies  in  the  restaurant 
situation. 

Bald-on-record  strategies  show  the  most  variation  in  the  restaurant 
situation,  in  which  other  respondents  use  slightly  higher  frequencies 
and  Black  respondents  quite  a  bit  higher  frequencies. 

The  age  by  stranger  effects  show  that  for  off-record  strategies  the 
older  the  age,  the  lower  the  frequency  of  usage  in  the  office  situation. 
In  the  sports  event,  the  youngest  age  group  tends  to  use  slightly  more 
off-record  strategies  than  do  the  other  two  groups.    In  the  mortuary 
situation,  the  middle  and  oldest  age  groups  use  slightly  higher 
frequencies  of  off-record  strategies  than  do  the  youngest  age  group. 
The  restaurant  situation  has  about  equal  frequencies. 

For  bald-on-record  strategies  for  the  age  by  stranger  effects,  it 
can  be  seen  that  there  is  no  marked  differences  in  either  of  the 
situations  that  have  strangers  in  them.    In  the  two  situations  with 
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Table  4-7.    Means  for  Ethnic  Background  and  Age  by  Stranger  Effects 


1  1 

Stranger 

Friend  j 

1 

1  variable  I 

Situation 
Office         1  Sports  Event 

Situation  | 
Mortuary       I  Restaurant  1 

1  Ethnic  1 

1 

1  Background  1 

1  Negative :  1 

1  1 

1  Average  1 

3.28 

1  0.60 

0.70 

1       2.92  1 

1  White  1 

3.22 

1  0.59 

0.69 

1       2.86  1 

1  Black  1 

3.52 

1  0.66 

0.69 

1       2.68  1 

1  Other  1 

3.12 

1  0.58 

0.86 

1       3.16  1 

1  Bald-on  1 

1 

1  1 

1  Record :  I 

j  j 

1  Average  1 

0.70 

1  0.03 

0.03 

1       0.69  1 

1  Wnlte  1 

0.70 

1  0.03 

0.02 

1       0.66  I 

1  Black  1 

0.71 

1  0.03 

0.08 

1       0.92  I 

1  Other  1 

0.68 

1  0.03 

0.07 

1       0.75  1 

lAge  1 

1  Off-record: I 

1  1 

1  Average  1 

0.81 

1  0.13 

0.12 

1       0.01  1 

1  10-33  1 

0.82 

1  0.15 

0.10 

1       0.01  1 

1  3*t-59  1 

0.75 

1  0.04 

0.19 

1       0.02  1 

1  60-87  1 

0.69 

1  0.02 

0.17 

1       0.00  1 

1  Bald-on-  1 

1  Record :  1 

1  Average  1 

0.70 

1  0.03 

0.03 

1       0.69  1 

1  16-33  1 

0.69 

1  0.02 

0.03 

1       0.73  1 

1  34-59  1 

0.74 

1  0.03 

0.04 

1       0.36  1 

1  60-87  1 

0.68 

1  0.04 

0.12 

1       0.43  1 
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Figure  4-4.    Means  for  Significant  Stranger  Interactions 


friends,  however,  there  is  a  difference.    The  oldest  age  group  uses  more 
bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  mortuary  situation  than  the  other  two 
age  groups.    For  the  restaurant  situation,  the  middle  and  oldest  age 
groups  use  fewer  bald-on-record  strategies  than  does  the  youngest  group. 
4.2.3.  Speaker 

The  "speaker"  factor  analyzes  the  difference  between  what  the 
respondents  wrote  as  themselves  in  the  dialog  (speaker)  compared  to  what 
the  respondents  wrote  as  the  "other  person"  in  the  dialog  (hearer).  The 
question  of  interest  is  whether  the  respondents'  sensitivity  to  the 
different  role  each  plays  in  the  interaction  is  reflected  in  the 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  used. 

4.2.3.1.    Results  for  speaker  effects.     No  significance  for  the 
covariates  was  found.    Pillai's  trace  shows  that  for  the  demographic 
variables  the  speaker  effect  accounts  for  about  39  percent  of  the 
variability  present  (V=.387,  ^n^n(,2='^2.97 ,  p<.001),  for  the  regional 
variables  (V=.193,  ^n^n^r^l '7(> ,  p=.001)  about  19  percent.  These 
statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-8  on  page  I38.    For  the  demographic 
variables,  negative  politeness  and  off-record  strategies  are  significant 
with  canonical  correlations  of  -.685  and  -.675  respectively.  Positive 
politeness  and  bald-on-record,  with  canonical  correlations  of  -.075  and 
.034  respectively,  were  not  significant.    Canonical  correlations  for  the 
regional  variables  are  similar:    negative  politeness  -.584,  off-record 
-.790,  positive  politeness  -.035,  bald-on-record  .005.    From  these 
values  it  can  be  seen  that  off-record  and  negative  politeness  strategies 
have  the  highest  correlations,  positive  politeness  and  bald-on-record 
strategies  being  slightly  correlated.    The  means  are  given  in  Table  4-9 
on  page  139  and  in  Figure  4-5  on  page  140. 
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Table  4-8.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Speaker  Effects 


Source  of  Pillai's  trace  Significance 


Variation 

Value 

df 

F 

of  F 

Demographic  variables: 

Speaker 

.387 

4/462 

72.97 

.000 

Speaker  x  Education 

.014 

8/926 

0.82 

.587 

Speaker  x  Ethnic 

.036 

8/925 

2.14 

.030 

Speaker  x  Age 

.040 

8/926 

2.37 

.016 

Spesiker  x  Education 

X  Sex 

.009 

8/926 

0.53 

.838 

Speaker  x  Ethnic  x  Sex 

.028 

8/926 

1 .63 

.113 

Speaker  x  Age  x  Sex 

.006 

8/926 

0.35 

.945 

Regional  variables: 

Speaker 

.193 

4/464 

27.76 

.000 

Speaker  x  Nativity 

.003 

4/464 

0.36 

.839 

Speaker  x  Length  in  FL 

.014 

8/930 

0.87 

.545 

Speaker  x  Population 

.006 

8/930 

0.37 

.935 

Speaker  x  Rural 

.003 

4/464 

0.38 

.822 

Speaker  x  Nativity 

x  Length  in  FL 

.021 

8/930 

1.22 

.281 

Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Population 

.013 

8/930 

0.78 

.617 

Speaker  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

.020 

16/1868 

0.59 

.895 

X  Rural 

.008 

4/464 

0.89 

.469 

Speaker  x  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural 

.018 

8/930 

1.08 

•  378 

Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

.013 

12/1398 

0.51 

.910 

Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural 

.014 

8/930 

0.83 

.579 

4.2.3.2.  Discussion  of  speaker  effects.  In  examining  the  bald-on- 
record  graph  in  Figure  4-5,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  two  high  points  will 
cancel  each  other  out  in  the  correlations,  one  being  for  speaker,  one 


for  hearer.    Positive  politeness,  with  the  smallest  correlation,  shows 
that  only  in  situation  three  is  there  a  large  difference  between  speaker 
and  hearer  frequencies.    Negative  politeness  and  off-record  strategies 
both  show  large  values  for  the  correlations.    This  can  be  seen  in  the 
large  differences  for  speaker  and  hearer  in  situations  one  and  three. 

Situation  one,  the  office  interview,  exhibits  the  pattern  that  the 
theory  predicts.    According  to  Scollon  and  Scollon  (1981),  when  the 
interlocutors  exhibit  a  power  differential  in  which  one  person  has  +P 
and  the  other  person  -P,  the  +P  person  will  use  bald-on-record 
strategies.    The  -P  person  will  use  negative  politeness  strategies  and 
off -record  strategies.    Positive  politeness  strategies  will  be  about 
equal  for  both  interlocutors.    Examination  of  Figure  4-5  shows  that  the 


Table  4-9.    Means  for  Speaker  Effects 


1  Speaker 

Hearer  j 

1  Linguistic 
1  Politeness 
1  Strategy 

1  Situation 

1  Office 

1        1  Mortuary 

1       1       1  Restaurant 

1        1        1        1  Sports  Event 

1        1        1  1 

Situation  | 

Office  1 
1  Mortuary  j 
1        1  Restaurant  I 
1        1        1  Sports  Event  1 

III  1 

1  Positive 

1        1        1  1 
I3.06I4.62I4. 11 12.04 

1        1        1  1 

III  1 
2. 6915. 2511. 8612. 75  1 

1  Negative 

13. 8410. 5914. 7810. 47 

1       1       1  1 

III  1 
2. 6310. 8010. 9510. 72  | 

1  Off-record 

11. 5710. 0410. 01 10.15 

1        1        1  1 

III  1 
0.0410.1910.01 10.11  1 

1 Bald-on- 
1  Record 

10. 0510. 0511. 3610. 02 

1        1        1  1 
1        1        1  1 

III  1 
1.3410.01 10.01 10.03  1 

III  1 
III  1 
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Figure  4-5.    Means  for  Speaker  Effects 
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means  for  all  linguistic  politeness  strategies  for  situation  one  exhibit 
this  pattern.    Positive  politeness  strategies  are  about  the  same  for 
both  speaker  and  hearer.    However,  the  frequencies  are  not  particularly 
low,  showing  that  there  is  also  some  effort  being  made  by  both  speaker 
and  hearer  to  construct  a  symmetrical  relationship  in  this  situation. 
As  was  mentioned  earlier,  aspects  of  both  symmetrical  and  asymmetrical 
relationships  may  be  present  in  one  situation.    Examination  of  negative 
politeness  strategies,  off-record  strategies,  and  bald-on-record 
strategies  show  quite  strongly  the  predominantly  asymmetrical  nature  of 
situation  one.    Negative  politeness  strategies  are  much  more  pronounced 
for  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant),  as  is  to  be  expected  for  the  -P 
person  in  the  dyad.    The  hearer  (the  job  interviewer)  does  use  some 
negative  politeness  strategies  that  may  be  related  to  some 
characteristic  of  the  job  applicant  (sex  and  age,  for  example)  or  to  the 
"common  courtesy"  that  is  generally  extended  to  all  strangers. 

Along  with  negative  politeness,  the  theory  predicts  that  the  -P 
person  in  a  dyad  will  also  use  off-record  strategies.    While  the  actual 
frequencies  are  quite  low,  the  relative  use  of  off-record  strategies  is 
quite  telling.    It  can  be  seen  that  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant) 
makes  use  of  off-record  strategies  more  frequently  than  the  hearer  (the 
job  interviewer)  does.    Indeed,  the  off-record  strategy  usage  of  the  job 
interviewer  is  almost  nil. 

Bald-on-record  strategy  usage  is  another  factor  that  points  toward 
a  situation  in  which  an  asymmetrical  power  differential  is  at  work. 
There  is  a  large  difference  in  the  frequency  of  bald-on-record  strategy 
usage.    In  this  case,  the  hearer  (the  interviewer)  uses  considerably 
more  than  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant).    As  predicted  by  the  theory. 
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the  person  with  +P  (the  interviewer)  would  use  a  higher  frequency  of 
bald-on-record  strategies  than  the  person  with  -P  (the  job  applicant). 
The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  an  office  interview  with  a 
stranger  is  a  situation  in  which  the  power  differential  is  of  utmost 
importance. 

Although  situation  two  (the  memorial  service  in  a  mortuary)  is  also 
one  of  the  most  highly  ranked  formal  situations,  comparison  of  the 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  shows  a  different  process  at  work. 
Examination  of  Figure  4-5  shows  that  the  linguistic  politeness  type  that 
is  the  most  salient  in  this  situation  is  positive  politeness,  with 
extremely  high  frequencies  for  both  speaker  and  hearer.  Negative 
politeness  strategies,  off-record  strategies,  and  bald-on-record 
strategies  are  low  or  next  to  nothing.    In  every  case,  there  is  no 
significant  difference  between  the  speaker  and  hearer.    This  fact  alone 
indicates  that  a  symmetrical  relationship  exists  between  the  speaker  and 
the  hearer.    Although  the  theory  projects  mutual  use  of  both  positive 
politeness  strategies  and  bald-on-record  strategies  for  situations  in 
which  both  interlocutors  have  -P  and  -D,  the  lack  of  bald-on-record 
strategies  is  not  critical.    One  possible  reason  for  this  lack  may  lie 
in  the  structure  of  the  questionnaire  itself.    It  may  be  that  the 
conversational  topics  given  did  not  provide  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
many  bald-on-record  strategies. 

Situation  three  will  be  discussed  presently.    Situation  four  is 
very  similar  to  situation  two  in  that  negative  politeness  strategies, 
off-record  strategies,  and  bald-on-record  strategies  are  very  low  or 
practically  nil.    Again,  when  coupled  with  the  relatively  higher 
frequencies  of  positive  politeness  strategies,  a  situation  is  described 
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in  which  the  relationship  is  symmetrical,  both  interlocutors  having  -P 
and  -D.    However,  comparison  of  the  frequencies  for  positive  politeness 
strategies  shows  there  to  be  a  large  difference.    One  reason  that  may 
prompt  the  lower  frequency  of  positive  politeness  strategies  in 
situation  four  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  situation  two  the  hearer  is 
designated  "friend"  and  in  situation  four  "stranger". 

Situation  three  is  more  problematical.    There  is  little  usage  of 
off-record  strategies  by  either  speaker  or  hearer,  as  seen  in  Figure  4- 
5.    The  speaker  makes  more  use  of  all  of  the  remaining  three  strategies 
(positive  politeness,  negative  politeness,  and  bald-on-record)  than  does 
the  hearer.    Theoretically,  the  expectation  is  that,  in  a  dyad  in  which 
the  interlocutors  are  designated  as  "friends",  the    relationship  would 
be  one  of  -P,  -D  and  the  speaker  and  hearer  would  use  equal  frequencies 
of  positive  politeness  strategies  and  bald-on-record  strategies. 
However,  in  this  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker  also  uses  a  very 
high  frequency  of  negative  politeness  while  the  hearer  uses  relatively 
low  frequencies  of  everything.    Several  variables  that  have  not  been 
controlled  for  in  this  study  suggest  themselves  as  possible  confounding 
factors.    It  is  possible  that  the  topic  under  discussion  in  the 
conversation  and  the  speaker  and  hearer's  relationship  to  that  topic 
have  a  bearing  on  the  usage  of  the  linguistic  politeness  strategies. 
The  topic  given  is  the  failure  of  the  hearer  to  sell  a  piece  of 
property. 

The  hearer  shows  the  highest  frequency  for  positive  politeness, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  the  interlocutors  are  friends. 
However,  the  expectation  that  -P,  -D  persons  would  exhibit  mutual 
positive  politeness  strategies  is  not  met,  the  speaker  exhibiting  a  much 
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higher  frequency  of  positive  politeness.    The  speaker  also  exhibits  a 
very  high  frequency  of  negative  politeness  compared  to  the  hearer.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  situation  is  one  of  power  differential,  in  which 
the  speaker  has  +P.    On  the  other  hand,  the  accompanying  high  frequency 
of  bald-on-record  strategies  for  the  hearer  is  not  evident.    On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  speaker  who  evinces  a  higher  frequency  of  bald-on- 
record  usage.    This  pattern  of  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  forms  is 
not  accounted  for  by  current  theory.    Possible  explanations  may  lie  in 
the  realm  of  psychological  motivations  dealing  with  a  constellation 
consisting  of  the  speaker-hearer  relationship,  the  role  of  friendship, 
the  setting  of  lunch  in  a  restaurant,  and  the  topic  of  the  conversation. 
Further  study  is  needed  in  order  to  elucidate  this  point. 

The  ethnic  background  between-subjects  factor  interacted 
significantly  with  the  speaker  factor  (V=.036,  Fg  ^^^=2.]^,  p<.030). 
This  indicates  that  about  4  percent  of  the  variability  is  accounted  for 
by  the  ethnic  background  information.    Only  negative  politeness 
strategies  are  significant.    The  canonical  correlation  for  positive 
politeness  is  .348,  for  negative  politeness  -.710,  for  off-record  -.400, 
and  for  bald-on-record  -.429.    The  means  for  ethnic  background  and  age 
of  respondent  are  given  in  Table  4-10  on  page  145  and  in  Figure  4-6  on 
page  146. 

Examination  of  Figure  4-6  shows  Black  speakers  using  higher 
frequencies  of  negative  politeness  than  all  the  other  speakers  for  the 
office  situation  and  slightly  more  in  the  mortuary  and  sports  events 
situations.    Other  speakers  use  slightly  higher  frequencies  of  negative 
politeness  strategies  in  the  mortuary  situation  and  slightly  higher 
frequencies  of  negative  politeness  in  the  restaurant  situation.  Black 
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hearers,  on  the  other  hand,  use  slightly  lower  frequencies  of  negative 
politeness  strategies  in  the  mortuary  situation.    Other  hearers  use  less 
in  the  office  and  restaurant  situations. 

The  interaction  of  age  by  speaker  was  also  significant  (V=.040, 
Fg  g26=  2.37,  p<.0l6).    This  means  that  about  4  percent  of  the  total 
variance  is  determined  by  the  age  by  speaker  interaction.    The  canonical 
correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  .327,  for  negative  politeness 
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Figure  4-6.    Means  for  Significant  Speaker  Interactions 
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.198,  for  off -record  -.295,  and  for  bald-on-record  -.890.  The  means  are 
given  in  Table  4-10  on  page  145  and  in  Figure  4-6  on  page  146. 

Inspection  of  Figure  4-6  shows  that  middle  age  group  speakers  use 
slightly  higher  frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  mortuary 
situation  than  all  other  speakers  do,  and  that  middle  age  group  hearers 
use  slightly  higher  frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the 
office  situation  than  all  other  hearers  do.    Middle  age  group  and  older 
age  group  speakers  use  slightly  lower  frequencies  of  bald-on-record 
strategies  in  the  restaurant  situation  than  young  speakers  do. 
4.2.4.    Formal  by  Stranger  Interaction 

The  interaction  of  the  first  two  factors,  formality  and  degree  of 
acquaintance,  essentially  contrasts  the  four  situations  given  in  the 
questionnaire.    The  office  interview  is  formal  with  a  stranger,  the 
memorial  service  in  a  mortuary  is  formal  with  a  friend,  lunch  in  a 
restaurant  is  informal  with  a  friend,  the  sports  event  is  informal  with 
a  stranger.    The  question  of  interest  is  whether  the  interaction  between 
these  two  factors  is  important  and  whether  it  is  reflected  in  the 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  used  by  the  respondents. 

4.2.4.1.    Results  for  formal  by  stranger  interaction.  No 
significance  was  found  for  the  covariates.    Pillai's  trace  indicates 
that  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  formal  by  stranger 
interaction  (V=.6lO,  F^^ 2159='' 79. 07,  p<.001)  for  the  demographic 
variables.    The  regional  variables  (V=.409,  F^^  461=79.67,  p<.001)  also 
show  significance.    For  demographic  variables  about  61  percent  of  the 
variability  is  accounted  for  by  these  two  factors,  for  regional 
variables  about  41  percent.    These  statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-11  on 
page  148.    For  demographic  variables  the  canonical  correlation  for 
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Table  4-11.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 
for  Formal  by  Stranger  Effects 
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Figure  4-7.    Means  for  Formal  by  Stranger  Interaction 
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positive  politeness  is  .103,  for  negative  politeness  -.800,  for  off- 
record  -.286,  and  for  bald-on-record  -.553;  for  regional  variables 
positive  politeness  .147,  negative  politeness  -.739,  off-record  -.334, 
bald-on-record  -.610.    The  means  are  represented  in  Figure  4-7  on  page 
149  and  further  reference  to  Table  4-6  on  page  132  is  made  in  this 
section. 

4.2.4.2.    Discussion  of  formal  by  stranger  interaction.  Inspection 
of  Figure  4-7  shows  there  to  be  maximum  discrimination  for  negative 
politeness  strategies,  followed  by  bald-on-record  strategies.  Positive 
politeness  strategies,  while  showing  a  large  spread  of  values  for  the 
four  situations,  is  not  as  good  a  predictor  because  of  the  close  groups 
of  three  situations  with  the  fourth  further  out  alone. 

In  looking  at  the  means  (Table  4-6  on  page  132)  for  each  linguistic 
politeness  type,  it  can  be  seen  that  for  positive  politeness  strategies 
the  frequency  of  usage  is  most  for  the  mortuary  setting,  next  most  for 
the  restaurant  setting,  next  for  the  office,  and  least  for  the  sports 
event.    In  other  words,  the  situations  in  which  the  hearer  is  designated 
as  "friend"  have  a  higher  frequency  of  positive  politeness  strategies. 
This  is  entirely  consonant  with  the  motivations  claimed  for  positive 
politeness,  that  these  strategies  are  ways  of  indicating  group 
membership,  sameness,  closeness,  and  mutuality.    This  is  expected 
between  friends.    For  off-record  strategies  the  situation  with  the 
highest  frequency  is  the  office  setting,  followed  by,  in  descending 
order,  the  sports  event,  the  mortuary  setting,  and  the  restaurant 
setting.    Examination  of  these  situations  shows  that  the  highest 
frequencies  are  for  those  situations  in  which  the  hearer  was  designated 
"stranger"  and  the  lowest  frequencies  for  those  situations  in  which  the 
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hearer  was  designated  "friend".    Since  off-record  strategies  are 
considered  to  be  a  polite  way  of  indirectly  doing  a  face-threatening 
act,  it  is  natural  that  there  are  higher  frequencies  with  strangers  than 
with  friends.    Strangers  presumably  are  less  interested  in  one's  welfare 
and  interests  than  a  friend  and  so  have  to  be  approached  in  a  more 
indirect  manner  in  order  to  protect  the  face  interests  of  both  speaker 
and  hearer.    Doing  a  face- threatening  act  bald-on-record  with  a  stranger 
that  results  in  a  negative  response  would  damage  the  face  of  the 
stranger  for  having  to  give  a  negative  reply  and  would  damage  the  face 
of  the  person  doing  the  FTA  by  having  the  request  denied. 

According  to  Scollon  and  Scollon  (1981),  it  is  expected  that  bald- 
on-record  strategies  would  pattern  with  positive  politeness  strategies. 
Yet  in  Figure  4-7  it  can  be  seen  that  they  do  not.    Positive  politeness 
strategies  definitely  show  a  pattern  with  the  friend-stranger  factor. 
Bald-on-record  does  not  immediately  appear  to  respond  to  either  the 
friend-stranger  factor  or  the  formal-informal  factor,  which  this 
particular  MANOVA  is  examining.    According  to  the  preliminary  studies, 
the  office  situation  was  the  most  formal,  the  mortuary  situation  the 
next  most  formal.    The  sports  event  was  the  most  informal,  and  the 
restaurant  situation  the  next  most  informal.    Both  the  office  setting 
and  the  sports  event  occupy  their  proper  places  on  the  continuum.  The 
situations  that  are  out  of  the  predicted  order  are  the  restaurant  and 
the  mortuary  situations. 

Two  factors  suggest  themselves  as  possible  reasons  why  the  pattern 
in  Figure  4-7  is  as  it  is.    First,  although  the  preliminary  studies 
indicated  that  the  mortuary  situation  was  a  formal  one  and  the 
restaurant  situation  an  informal  one,  the  formality  rating  was  made  on 
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the  basis  of  a  short  phrase.    "Memorial  service  in  a  mortuary"  and 
"lunch  in  a  restaurant  with  a  friend"  were  the  phrases  used  and  on  which 
the  respondents  made  the  evaluation.    However,  had  the  pictures  been 
used  for  the  evaluation,  the  formality  rating  might  have  been  different 
(See  Appendix  F  on  page  230).    As  photographed  in  one  of  the  "slumber 
rooms"  at  a  mortuary,  the  memorial  service  setting  includes  people 
sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  background,  the  model  in  the  foreground  in  an 
informal  conversational  attitude.    In  short,  this  is  not  the  same  as  a 
memorial  service  in  a  chapel.    Respondents  likely  regarded  this 
photograph  as  representing  a  more  casual  pre-  or  post-memorial  service 
gathering.    The  restaurant's  physical  setting  no  doubt  also  played  a 
part  in  confounding  these  results.    As  seen  in  the  photograph,  the 
restaurant  is  a  rather  nice  one.    There  is  a  waiter  pouring  water  into 
goblet,  he  is  wearing  what  appears  to  be  a  tuxedo  shirt,  vest  and  tie. 
The  setting  is  in  a  nicely  decorated  room  with  paintings  and  plants. 
The  table  setting  is  elegant,  with  a  cloth  on  the  table,  flowers,  fancy 
cloth  napkins,  a  bread  plate.    This  is  not  a  fast-food  joint.    It  must 
be  assumed  that  the  preliminary  formality  rating  and  the  actual 
formality  of  the  photographs  do  not  match.    Indeed,  the  linguistic 
results  bear  this  out. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  the  restaurant  situation  is  more  formal  than 
the  mortuary  situation,  then  the  pattern  of  means  for  bald-on-record  and 
negative  politeness  fall  into  place.    A  dichotomy  between  formal  and 
informal  is  clearly  seen,  the  office  and  restaurant  situations  clearly 
patterning  together  and  the  mortuary  and  sports  event  situations  clearly 
patterning  together.    Re-examination  of  Figure  ^-^  on  page  126  shows  the 
relationship  between  the  office  and  restaurant  situations  and  the 
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mortuary  and  sports  event  situations.    In  most  cases  the  office 
situation  and  the  restaurant  situation  have  higher  frequencies,  while 
the  mortuary  and  sports  event  situation  have  lower  frequencies.  The 
rest  of  the  analysis  will  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  restaurant 
situation  as  depicted  in  the  pictures  has  a  higher  formality  quotient 
than  does  the  mortuary  situation  as  shown  in  the  pictures. 

A  second  factor  that  may  be  confounding  these  results  is  the  topic 
of  conversation.    This  variable  was  not  controlled  in  any  of  the 
situations,  that  is,  each  situation  has  a  different  topic.    In  the 
mortuary  situation  the  topic  of  conversation  is  the  death  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance  and  also  a  bit  of  talk  about  their  families,  both  very 
personal  subjects.    In  the  restaurant  situation,  the  talk  is  primarily 
about  the  failure  to  sell  a  piece  of  property  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it,  a  very  businesslike  subject.    Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  two  "business"  conversations  pattern  together, 
the  job  interview  in  situation  one  and  talk  about  selling  property  in 
situation  three.    While  in  theory  bald-on-record  is  usually  associated 
with  positive  politeness  strategies  as  a  response  to  the  fact  that  one 
need  use  less  finesse  with  friends  because  of  shared  or  supposedly 
shared  goals  and  viewpoints,  in  the  case  of  a  business  conversation  in 
American  culture  using  the  most  direct  method  of  accomplishing  a  task  is 
considered  a  virtue.    Many  of  the  bald-on-record  strategies  fall  into 
this  category:    as  if  maximum  efficiency  were  very  important,  where  the 
focus  is  task-oriented,  formulaic  "advice",  and  cases  in  which  the  FTA 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  hearer.    For  example,  in  the  job  interview 
situation,  the  job  applicant,  considered  to  have  -P,  would  not  normally 
use  bald-on-record  with  the  interviewer.    However,  in  the  midst  of  the 
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job  interview  there  are  often  occasions  when  the  job  applicant  says 
things  like  "Look  in  Section  two  of  my  resume."    These  kinds  of  bald-on- 
record  strategies  are  presumably  motivated  by  a  commonly  held  cultural 
belief  that  in  business  situations  maximum  efficiency  is  very  important. 
They  are  also  motivated  by  the  impression  that  they  are  done  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  other  person,  that  is,  for  example,  if  an  interviewer  is 
not  easily  finding  information  in  a  resume,  the  job  applicant  would 
consider  it  in  the  interviewer's  best  interests  to  point  out  in  as 
direct  a  method  as  possible  where  that  information  is. 

Further  studies  would  be  of  interest  in  which  the  content  of  the 
topic  is  studied  as  well,  in  addition  to  formality  and  degree  of 
acquaintance. 

There  is  one  significant  interaction,  age  by  formal  by  stranger 
(V=.052,  Fg  g20"-^*°^'  p<.002),  with  only  bald-on-record  strategies 
significant.    This  means  that  about  5  percent  of  the  variance  is 
explained  by  the  age  by  formal  by  stranger  interaction.    The  canonical 
correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  -.352,  for  negative  politeness 
.300,  for  off-record  .273,  and  for  bald-on-record  .869.    The  means  are 
given  in  Table  4-12  on  page  155  and  in  Figure  4-8  on  page  155. 

The  effects  of  the  interaction  between  age,  formality,  and  degree 
of  acquaintance  can  be  seen  in  the  restaurant  situation.    In  this 
situation,  respondents  from  the  two  oldest  classifications  use  a  lower 
frequency  of  bald-on-record  strategies  than  respondents  from  the 
youngest  classification.    The  restaurant  situation  is  a  formal  one  with 
a  friend  as  the  interlocutor.    A  slightly  higher  frequency  of  bald-on- 
record  strategies  can  also  be  seen  for  the  oldest  age  group  in  the 
mortuary  situation. 
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Table  4-12.    Means  for  Age  by  Formal  by  Stranger  Effects 


[ 

Formal  I 

Informal  I 

Situation  | 

Situation  | 

1  Variable  I 

Office       1  Restaurant  1 

Mortuary 

1  Sports  Event  1 

lAge  1 

1  Bald-on-  I 
1  Record :  | 

1  Average  1 
1  16-33  1 
1  34-59  1 
1  60-87  1 

0.70        1       0.69  1 
0.69         1       0.73  1 
0.74        1       0.36  1 
0.67        1       0.43  1 

0.03 
0.03 
0.04 
0.12 

1       0.03  1 
1      0.03  1 
1      0.03  1 
1       0.04  1 
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Figure  4-8.    Means  for  Age  by  Formal  by  Stranger  Effects 
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4»2.5.    Formal  by  Speaker  Interaction 

The  formal  by  speaker  interaction  takes  into  consideration  how  the 
formality  of  the  situation  interacts  with  whether  the  lines  of  dialog 
were  written  by  the  respondents  for  themselves  (speaker)  or  for  the 
models  (hearer).    The  question  of  interest  is  whether  there  is  a 
significant  difference  in  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  strategies 
among  formal  situations  with  speaker,  formal  situations  with  hearer, 
informal  situations  with  speaker,  and  informal  situations  with  hearer. 

4.2.5.1.  Results  for  formal  by  speaker  interaction.    No  covariate 
interactions  were  significant.    Pillai's  trace  shows  that  this 
interaction  is  significant  (Demographic  variables:  V=.469, 
^4,462=^°^-°^'  P<-001;  Regional  variables:    V=.300,  454=49.75, 
p<001).    About  47  percent  of  the  variance  for  the  demographic  variables 
and  30  percent  of  the  variance  for  the  regional  variables  can  be 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  formal  and  speaker  factors.  These 
statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-13  on  page  157.    The  canonical 
correlation  for  demographic  variables  for  positive  politeness  is  ,262, 
for  negative  politeness  .341,  for  off-record  -.470,  and  for  bald-on- 
record  .736.    The  canonical  correlation  for  regional  variables  for 
positive  politeness  is  .073,  for  negative  politeness  .296,  for  off- 
record  -.512,  and  for  bald-on-record  .784.    The  means  for  these 
interactions  are  given  in  Table  4-9  on  page  139  and  in  Figure  4-9  on 
page  159. 

4.2.5.2.  Discussion  of  formal  by  speaker  interaction.  Examination 
of  Figure  4-9  shows  the  contrast  between  the  formal  situations  on  the 
top  row,  considering  the  restaurant  situation  as  formal  and  the  mortuary 
situation  as  informal,  and  the  informal  situations  on  the  bottom  row. 
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Table  4-13.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 
for  Formal  by  Speaker  Effects 


Source  of  Filial 's  trace  Significance 


Variation 

Value 

df 

F 

of  F 

Demographic  variables: 

Formal  x  Speaker 

.469 

4/462 

102.04 

.000 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Education 

.008 

8/926 

0.49 

.862 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Ethnic 

.026 

8/926 

1.55 

.137 

Formal  x  Speaker  x  Age 

.048 

8/926 

2.87 

.004 

Formal  x  Speaker  x  Sex 

.010 

4/462 

1.20 

.310 

Formal  x  Speaker 

x  Education  x  Sex 

.013 

8/926 

0.74 

.656 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Ethnic  x  Sex 

.008 

8/926 

0.49 

.867 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Age  X  Sex 

.012 

8/926 

0.712 

.681 

Regional  variables: 

Formal  x  Speaker 

.300 

4/464 

49.75 

.000 

Formal  x  Speaker 

x  Nativity 

.004 

4/464 

0.46 

.767 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL 

.003 

8/930 

0.17 

.995 

Formal  x  Speaker  x  Pop 

.019 

8/930 

1.11 

•  353 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Rural 

.017 

4/464 

2.03 

.089 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

.002 

8/930 

0.09 

.999 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity  x  Pop 

.010 

8/930 

0.61 

.770 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL 

x  Population 

.038 

16/1868 

1.13 

.321 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  nurai  X  Nativity 

.005 

li  /  ii  ^  ii 

4/464 

0.62 

.651 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural 

.010 

8/930 

0.57 

.802 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Population 

.021 

12/1398 

0.84 

.613 

Formal  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity  x  Rural 

x  Length  in  FL 

.010 

8/930 

0.58 

.798 
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It  can  be  seen  that  for  the  informal  situations  the  speaker  and  hearer 
use  approximately  the  same  frequency  although  the  frequencies  vary 
according  to  the  situation.    That  is,  for  positive  politeness  strategies 
the  difference  between  speaker  and  hearer  for  the  sports  event  is 
relatively  little.    For  negative  politeness  the  difference  between 
speaker  and  hearer  is  relatively  little,  and  so  on.    However,  the  graphs 
for  the  formal  situations  present  a  different  picture.    In  these 
situations,  the  differences  between  speaker  and  hearer  are  much  greater. 
The  difference  between  speaker  and  hearer  is  more  salient  for  formal 
situations  than  for  informal  situations  and  results  in  more  variance  in 
the  types  of  linguistic  politeness  strategies  used. 

In  the  office  situation  positive  politeness  strategies  are  used  more 
often  by  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant)  than  by  the  hearer  (the 
interviewer).    This  coincides  with  the  job  applicant's  desire  to  be  seen 
as  part  of  the  organization  that  is  conducting  the  interview.    That  is, 
through  linguistic  means,  job  applicants  construct  a  situation  in  which 
they  express  their  group  membership  with  the  employing  body.    In  the 
interviewing  process,  one  of  the  factors  that  the  interviewer  may  be 
looking  for  is  the  quality  of  "fitting  in"  with  the  company.    Use  of 
positive  politeness  is  one  way  the  job  applicant  has  to  indicate 
willingness  to  be  "part  of  the  team".    Naturally  enough,  the  interviewer 
expresses  less  of  this  feeling,  having  no  need  to  be  part  of  job 
applicant's  world.    The  lesser  amount  of  positive  politeness  strategies 
that  the  interviewer  uses  may  be  motivated  by  "common  courtesy"  and  the 
desire  to  put  the  job  applicant  at  ease,  rather  than  by  exploiting  the 
relative  social  power  that  the  interviewer  holds  in  this  situation. 
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Figure  4-9.    Means  for  Formal  by  Speaker  Effects 
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The  power  differential  can  be  seen  in  the  relative  frequencies  of 
usage  of  negative  politeness  strategies.    In  informal  situations  there 
is  practically  no  difference  between  speaker  and  hearer.    A  large 
difference  in  frequency  of  positive  and  negative  politeness  strategies 
is  found  between  the  formal  and  informal  situations.    In  the  informal 
situation  the  negative  politeness  strategy  usage  drops  to  almost 
nothing.    In  the  formal  situations,  especially  the  office  situation,  it 
remains  relatively  high  and  there  is  a  larger  difference  between  speaker 
and  hearer.    The  speaker  (the  job  applicant),  being  the  person  with  -P, 
uses  more  negative  politeness  strategies  with  the  hearer  (the 
interviewer),  the  person  with  +P.    This  asymmetry  is  exactly  what  the 
theory  predicts  for  a  situation  in  which  there  is  perceived  power 
differential. 

Since  off-record  strategies  often  pattern  similarly  to  negative 
politeness  strategies,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  differences  between 
speaker  and  hearer  for  the  office  situation  in  this  graph.    The  speaker 
(the  job  applicant)  uses  a  higher  frequency  of  off-record  strategies 
than  the  hearer  (the  interviewer),  who  uses  practically  none.  Again, 
the  power  differential  is  a  motivation  for  this  difference  between 
speaker  and  hearer.    The  interviewer  has  +P  in  this  situation  and 
therefore  has  the  socially  condoned  right  to  do  face- threatening  acts  in 
a  bald-on-record  manner.    This  is  borne  out  by  the  means  for  the  bald- 
on-record  strategies,  in  which  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant)  uses 
virtually  none  and  the  hearer  (the  interviewer)  uses  a  much  higher 
frequency.    Conversely,  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant),  being  the 
person  in  the  dyad  with  -P,  uses  relatively  more  off-record  strategies 
and  practically  no  bald-on-record  strategies  to  accomplish  an  FTA.  This 
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is  commensurate  with  the  picture  the  power  differential  presents,  in 
which  the  person  with  -P  must  guard  his/her  own  face  against 
embarrassment  or  humiliation  by  having  the  imposition  denied.    By  not 
using  bald-on-record  strategies  and  by  using  off-record  strategies 
instead,  the  -P  person  is  able  to  convey  the  request  by  implication.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  request  is  denied,  the  speaker  is  able  to  claim 
that  no  request  was  ever  made  because  the  surface  form  of  the  request 
did  not  appear  as  a  request.    For  example,  the  job  applicant  could  say 
"It's  warm  in  here",  implying  that  the  interviewer  should  open  the 
window  or  turn  on  the  air-conditioner.    However,  if  the  interviewer 
merely  responds  with  an  agreement  to  the  statement  about  the  warmth  of 
the  room  and  does  not  open  the  window  or  turn  on  the  air-conditioner, 
then  the  job  applicant  does  not  need  to  feel  uncomfortable  that  the 
request  has  been  turned  down  because  on  the  surface  of  things,  no 
request  has  been  made. 

For  the  informal  situations  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
speaker  and  hearer  for  either  off-record  or  bald-on-record  strategies. 
Since  there  tends  to  be  less  of  a  power  differential  in  informal 
situations  in  American  culture,  this  near  equality  of  frequencies  is  not 
unexpected.    As  for  the  overall  low  frequency  of  off-record  and  bald-on- 
record  strategies,  this  may  be  prompted  by  other  factors,  such  as  the 
design  of  the  questionnaire's  not  providing  prompts  that  would  elicit 
face- threatening  acts  in  either  of  the  informal  situations. 

This  may  also  be  the  case  for  the  restaurant  situation.  Off-record 
strategies  are  about  the  same  for  both  speaker  and  hearer  and  have  an 
extremely  low  frequency.    Bald-on-record  strategies  show  a  higher 
frequency  for  the  speaker  than  for  the  hearer.    Positive  and  negative 
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politeness  strategies  also  exhibit  a  large  difference  between  speaker 
and  hearer.    The  speakers  in  the  restaurant  situation  seem  to  be  using 
both  asymmetrical  and  symmetrical  politeness  strategies.    If  the 
situation  is  seen  as  an  asymmetrical  one  in  which  there  is  a  power 
differential,  then  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  an  asymmetrical 
use  of  negative  politeness  strategies,  the  person  with  +P  using  fewer 
and  the  person  with  -P  using  more.    In  this  case,  the  speaker  would  be 
the  person  considered  to  have  -P  because  of  the  high  frequency  of 
negative  politeness  strategies  associated  with  the  speaker,  and  the  very 
low  frequency  associated  with  the  hearer.    However,  there  is  no 
commensurate  pattern  for  off-record  strategies.    The  speaker  and  hearer 
are  about  equal  and  the  frequencies  are  very  low.    As  was  mentioned 
above,  there  may  be  other  mitigating  factors  that  are  affecting  this 
type  of  politeness  strategy.    Conversely,  if  the  situation  is  seen  as  a 
symmetrical  one  in  which  both  speaker  and  hearer  have  the  same  relative 
social  power,  it  is  expected  that  there  would  be  mutuality  in  the  usage 
of  the  politeness  strategies.    A  situation  in  which  there  is  a  large 
social  distance  (+D)  would  motivate  the  mutual  use  of  negative  and  off- 
record  strategies.    A  situation  in  which  there  is  a  small  social 
distance  (-D)  would  motivate  the  mutual  use  of  positive  and  bald-on- 
record  strategies.    What  is  seen  in  this  graphic  representation  of  the 
means  is  that  there  is  no  mutuality.    The  theory  does  not  contain  any 
descriptions  of  situations  in  which  it  is  possible  for  one  person  to  be 
in  a  mutual  situation  and  the  other  person  not.    In  looking  at  the  means 
for  the  hearer,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  are  all  quite  low. 
Probably  this  incidence  is  an  artifact  of  the  testing  methods.  Because 
of  this,  at  this  time  and  without  further  evidence  there  will  be  no 
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introduction  into  the  theory  of  a  situation  in  which  one  person  is  in  a 
mutual  state  and  the  other  person  is  not. 

Formal  and  speaker  effects  also  interact  significantly  with  age 
(V=.048,  Fg  g26=2-87,  p<.004).    Pillai's  trace  indicates  that  about  5 
percent  of  the  variability  is  accounted  for  by  the  interaction  of  age 
with  formality  and  the  role  of  the  interlocutor.    Both  negative 
politeness  and  bald-on-record  strategies  were  significant.  The 
canonical  correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  -.531 »  for  negative 
politeness  -.275,  for  off-record  -.132,  and  for  bald-on-record  .851. 


Table  4-14.    Means  for  Age  by  Formal  by  Speaker  Effects 
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1  Situation 
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Figure  4-10.    Means  for  Age  by  Formal  by  Speaker  Effects 
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The  means  for  these  are  given  in  Table  4-14  on  page  163  and  in  Figure  4- 
10  on  page  164. 

Inspection  of  Figure  4-10  on  page  164  shows  that  respondents  in  the 
oldest  age  classification  use  lower  frequencies  of  positive  politeness 
as  speakers  in  both  formal  and  informal  situations.    They  also  use 
slightly  lower  frequencies  of  positive  politeness  as  hearers  in  the 
informal  situations.    Respondents  in  the  middle  age  classification  also 
use  slightly  lower  frequencies  in  the  mortuary  situation.    For  bald-on- 
record  strategies,  respondents  from  both  the  middle  age  and  oldest  age 
classification  use  lower  frequencies  in  the  formal  situations  as 
speakers.    Respondents  from  the  oldest  age  classification  use  slightly 
higher  frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  mortuary 
situation  as  speakers  and  in  the  sports  event  situation  as  hearers. 
4.2.6.    Stranger  by  Speaker  Interaction 

The  stranger  by  speaker  interaction  analyzes  what  differences  there 
are  between  the  degree  of  acquaintance  and  the  speaker-hearer 
interactional  roles.    The  question  of  interest  is  whether  the  degree  of 
acquaintance  (friend,  stranger)  interacts  significantly  with  the  lines 
of  dialog  for  the  speaker  or  the  hearer,  and  whether  this  is  reflected 
in  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  strategies. 

4.2.6.1.    Results  for  stranger  by  speaker  interaction.    Filial 's 
trace  gives  a  significant  difference  for  the  stranger  by  speaker 
interaction  (Demographic  variables:    V=.54l,  F|^  452=  "1 35 -88,  p<.001; 
Regional  variables:    V=.333,       1^^^=57.89,  p<.001),  indicating  that 
about  54  percent  of  the  variability  for  the  demographic  variables  and 
about  33  percent  of  the  variability  for  the  regional  variables  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  interaction  of  the  speaker  and  stranger  factors. 
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Table  4-15.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 
for  Stranger  by  Speaker  Effects 


Source  of  Pillai's  trace  Significance 


Variation 

Value 

df 

F 

of  F 

Demographic  variables: 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

.541 

4/462 

135.88 

.000 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Education 

.024 

8/926 

1.41 

.187 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Ethnic 

.039 

8/926 

2.30 

.019 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Age 

.025 

8/926 

1.44 

.176 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Sex 

.007 

4/462 

0.78 

.541 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Education  x  Sex 

.013 

8/926 

0.78 

.617 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Ethnic  X  Sex 

.018 

8/926 

1.04 

.404 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Age  X  Sex 

.013 

8/926 

0.73 

.661 

Regional  variables: 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

.333 

4/464 

57.89 

.000 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity 

.003 

4/464 

0.40 

.807 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL 

.007 

8/930 

0.39 

.924 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Population 

.010 

8/930 

0.59 

.790 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Rural 

.008 

4/464 

0.92 

.453 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity  x  Length 

.011 

8/930 

0.65 

.736 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity  x  Pop 

.004 

8/930 

0.23 

.986 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Length  x  Pop 

.038 

16/1868 

1.13 

.324 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity  x  Rural 

.007 

4/464 

0.79 

.534 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Length  X  Rural 

.013 

8/930 

0.77 

.628 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity 

X  Length  X  Pop 

.014 

12/1398 

0.55 

.881 

Stranger  x  Speaker 

X  Nativity 

X  Length  X  Rural 

.014 

8/930 

0.80 

.606 
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Table  4-16.    Means  of  Stranger  by  Speaker  Effects 


Speaker 

1  Hearer 

1  Linguistic  1 
1  Politeness  1 
1  Strategy  1 

Situation 
Stranger  1 

Friend 

1  Situation 
1     Stranger  I 

Friend  j 

IruSlulve  1 

1 

1               O   TO  1 

i.50  1 

[Negative  1 

2.11  1 

2.68 

1        1.68  1 

0.88  1 

1 Off-record  1 

0.86  1 

0.03 

1        0.08  1 

0.10  1 

i  Bald-on-  1 
1  Record  | 

0.04  1 

0.71 

1        0.69  1 

0.01  1 

These  statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-15  on  page  166.    The  canonical 
correlation  for  the  demographic  variables  for  positive  politeness  is 
.038,  for  negative  politeness  .38O,  for  off-record  -.649,  and  for  bald- 
on-record  .664.    The  canonical  correlations  for  the  regional  variables 
for  positive  politeness  is  .161,  for  negative  politeness  .277,  for  off- 
record  -.627  and  for  bald-on-record  .716.    The  means  for  stranger  by 
speaker  are  given  in  Table  4-16  above  and  in  Figure  4-11  on  page  168. 

4.2.6.2.    Discussion  of  stranger  by  speaker  interaction. 
Examination  of  Figure  4-11  on  page  168  shows  that,  as  expected,  the 
total  frequency  for  off-record  and  bald-on-record  strategies  is 
generally  lower  than  that  of  positive  and  negative  politeness 
strategies.    Positive  politeness  strategies  are  higher  for  those 
situations  in  which  the  interlocutors  are  identified  as  friends  (the 


Positive 


Negative 


Speaker = sol id,  hearer=dash 
1=Stranger,  2=Friend 

Figure  4-11.    Means  for  Stranger  by  Speaker  Interaction 
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mortuary  and  restaurant  situations)  than  for  the  situations  in  which  the 
interlocutors  are  identified  as  or  presumed  to  be  strangers  (the  office 
and  sports  event  situations).    There  is  also  a  concomitant  pattern  for 
bald-on-record  strategies  even  though  the  magnitude  is  not  very  great. 
This  accords  with  the  pattern  discussed  in  Section  4.2.2.  Stranger  in 
which  the  motivation  was  explained.    In  brief,  with  persons  who  are 
considered  friends,  speakers  do  not  feel  the  need  to  so  closely  protect 
their  face.    Instead  bald-on-record  strategies  are  used  somewhat  more 
freely.    This  goes  along  with  the  increase  of  off-record  strategies  used 
with  strangers.    For  the  same  reason,  speakers  must  be  more  zealous  in 
protecting  their  face  from  possible  rebuff  by  strangers  who  have  no 
reason  to  be  overly  concerned  with  the  speaker's  face  needs. 

Negative  politeness  strategies  are  more  problematical.    Hearers  use 
less  negative  politeness  with  friends  than  with  strangers.    This  seems 
entirely  reasonable.    Negative  politeness  is  associated  with  the 
language  of  deference  when  there  is  mutual  -P  +D  and  with  the  language 
of  power  differential  when  there  is  -P  for  one  person  and  +P  for  the 
other.    When  the  interlocutor  is  identified  as  a  friend,  it  seems 
reasonable  that  the  asymmetrical  power  situation  would  not  apply.  It 
also  seems  reasonable  that  the  social  distance  between  friends  would 
lean  more  toward  -D,  rather  than  toward  +D.    The  means  given  for  hearers 
bear  this  out.    However,  the  means  for  speakers  gives  an  entirely 
different  picture.    In  this  case  the  negative  politeness  strategy  usage 
is  more  for  friends  than  for  strangers,  although  the  real  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  so  great.    Just  what  motivates  an  increase  in 
usage  of  negative  politeness  strategies,  or  at  the  very  least  the  same 
frequency  of  usage,  with  friends  is  not  known  at  this  time. 
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Pallai's  trace  indicates  that  there  is  a  significant  interaction 
between  ethnic  background  and  stranger  and  speaker  factors  (V=.038, 
Fg  g26=2'30,  p<.019).    Only  about  4  percent  of  the  total  variance  is 
accounted  for  by  the  interaction  of  ethnic  background  with  the  stranger 
and  speaker  factors.    Positive  politeness  and  bald-on-record  strategies 
are  the  two  strategies  that  are  significant  for  this  interaction.  The 
canonical  correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  .539 »  for  negative 
politeness  -.057,  for  off-record  -.162,  and  for  bald-on-record  .892. 


Table  4-17.    Means  for  Ethnic  Background 
by  Stranger  by  Speaker  Effects 


Speaker 

Hearer  j 

Situation 

Situation  | 

1  Variable 

1  Office 

1       1  Sports  Event 

1        1        1  Mortuary 

1        1        1        1  Restaurant 

1  Office  1 
1       1  Sports  Event  | 
1        1        1    Mortuary  | 
1        1        1        1  Restaurant  I 

1        1        1        1  1 

1  Positive: 

1        1  1 
1        1  1 

1        1  1 

1  Average 
1  White 
1  Black 
1  Other 

13.06 
13.11 
12.45 
13.11 

1        1  1 

12. 0414. 6214. 11 
1.9914.7014.06 
2.2314.3814.68 
2.4314.0014.11 
1  1 

12.69 
12.73 
12.35 
12.51 

2.7515.2511.86  | 
12. 7315. 1811. 79  1 
2.8015.3512.40  I 
3.0015.9712.14  1 

1  Bald-on- 
1  Record : 

1  1 
1  1 

1        1  1 
1        1  1 

1  Average 
1  White 
1  Black 
1  Other 

10.05 
10.05 
10.03 
10.11 

1  1 
0.0210.051 1.36 
0.0210.0411.31 
0.0010.081 1.80 
0.0310.0811.46 

1  1 

11.34 
11.35 
11.38 
11.24 

1        1  1 
0.0310.0110.01  1 
0.0310.0010.00  1 
0.0510.0810.03  1 
0.0310.0510.03  1 
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Positive  —  Stranger 


Positive  —  Friend 

-I  r 


Bald-on-Record  —  Stranger 


Bald-on-Record  —  Friend 

-|  r 


Average=solid,  White=dash,  Black=dot,  Other=dash-dot 

1,3=0ffice,    2,4=Sports  1 ,3=Mortuary ,  2,4=Restaurant 

1,2=Speaker,  3,4=Hearer  1,2rSpeaker,  3,4=Hearer 

Figure  4-12.    Means  for  Ethnic  Background  by  Stranger  by  Speaker  Effects 
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The  means  for  these  are  given  in  Table  4-17  on  page  170  and  Figure  4-12 
on  page  171. 

Examination  of  the  graphs  in  Figure  4-12  on  page  171  shows  that  for 
the  office  situation,  Black  speakers  use  lower  frequencies  of  positive 
politeness  strategies  than  all  the  other  speakers.    Black  speakers  use 
slightly  higher  frequencies  of  positive  politeness  strategies  in  the 
restaurant  situation.    Other  hearers  used  more  positive  politeness 
strategies  in  the  restaurant  situation.    Bald-on-record  strategies  usage 
shows  only  one  obvious  difference.    Other  speakers  use  a  slightly  higher 
frequency  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  office  situation  than 
White  and  Black  speakers  do. 

4.2.7.    Formal  by  Stranger  by  Speaker  Interaction 

This  section  discusses  the  interaction  of  all  three  within-subjects 
factors.    The  question  of  interest  is  whether  the  three-way  interaction 
is  significant  and  how  the  linguistic  politeness  strategies  reflect 
this. 

4.2.7.1.    Results  for  formal  by  stranger  by  speaker  interaction. 
Since  one  of  the  factors  is  speaker,  there  is  no  covariate  analysis  for 
this  interaction.    Pillai's  trace  indicates  that  the  three-way 
interaction  is  significant  (Demographic  variables:  V=.421, 
^4,462"^^*^^'  P<-0°15  Regional  variables:    V=.24l,  F^  454=36.85, 
p<.001).    This  indicates  that  about  42  percent  of  the  variability  for 
the  demographic  variables  and  about  24  percent  of  the  variability  for 
the  regional  variables  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  three  factors.  These 
statistics  are  given  in  Table  4-18  on  pages  173  and  174.    The  canonical 
correlation  for  demographic  variables  for  positive  politeness  is  -.295, 
for  negative  politeness  -.686,  for  off-record  -.727,  and  for  bald-on- 
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Table  M-18.    Multivariate  Analysis  of  Variance 
of  Formal  by  Stranger  by  Speaker  Effects 


Source  of  Pillai's  trace  Significance 

Variation  Value  df  F  of  F 


Demographic  variables: 


Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  .421 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Spesiker  x  Education  .012 
Formal  x  Stranger 

x  Speaker  x  Ethnic  .027 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Age  .042 
Formal  x  Stranger 

x  Speaker  x  Sex  .013 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Education 

x  Sex  .002 
Formal  x  Stranger 

x  Speaker  x  Ethnic 

X  Sex  .033 
Formal  x  Stranger 

x  Speaker  x  Age 

X  Sex  .003 


4/462 
8/926 
8/926 
8/926 
4/462 

8/926 

8/926 

8/926 


83-89 
0.69 
1.57 
2.50 
1.46 

0.09 

1.92 

0.18 


.000 
.704 
.130 
.011 
.213 

.999 

.053 

.993 


record  .071.    The  canonical  correlation  for  regional  variables  for 
positive  politeness  is  -.329,  for  negative  politeness  -.649,  for  off- 
record  -.743,  and  for  bald-on-record  .052. 

4.2.7.2.    Discussion  of  formal  by  stranger  by  speaker  interaction. 
Examination  of  Table  4-9  on  page  139  shows  a  complex  relationship 
between  the  three  factors.    Discussion  of  the  two-way  interactions  has 
already  described  the  relationship  between  each  pair  of  factors.    When  a 
third  factor  is  added,  the  following  relationships  can  be  observed. 


Table  4-18  continued 
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Source  of  Pillai's  trace  Significance 

Variation  Value  df  F  of  F 


Regional  variables: 


Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  .241 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker 

X  Nativity  .001 
Formal  x  Stranger 
X  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL  .004 
Formal  x  Stranger 
X  Speaker 

X  Population  .003 
Formal  x  Stranger 
X  Speaker 

X  Rural  .007 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL  .007 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Population  .003 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Population  .009 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Rural  .002 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural  .017 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

x  Population  .012 
Formal  x  Stranger 

X  Speaker  x  Nativity 

X  Length  in  FL 

X  Rural  .019 


4/464 
4/464 
8/930 
8/930 
4/464 
8/930 
8/930 

16/1868 
4/464 

8/930 

12/1398 

8/930 


35.85 
0.08 
0.21 
0.19 
0.85 
0.43 
0.15 

0.27 
0.27 

0.97 

0.48 

1.13 


.000 
.988 
.990 
.992 

.493 
.904 
.997 

.998 
.895 

.456 

.930 

.339 
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The  first  and  second  highest  frequencies  of  positive  politeness 
strategies  are  found  in  the  mortuary  situation  (informal),  the  highest 
for  friend  and  hearer,  the  next  highest  for  friend  and  speaker.  The 
third  highest  frequency  of  positive  politeness  strategies  is  also  found 
in  the  friend  situations,  the  restaurant  setting,  for  the  speaker. 
Surprisingly,  however,  the  lowest  positive  politeness  strategy  frequency 
is  also  found  in  the  restaurant  situation,  for  the  hearer.    Three  of  the 
four  highest  frequencies  for  positive  politeness  strategies  are  found  in 
situations  that  have  friend  as  one  of  the  factors. 

Also  surprising  is  the  fact  that  the  highest  frequencies  for 
negative  politeness  strategies,  generally  associated  with  a  power 
differential,  are  found  in  the  restaurant  situation  (formal,  friend), 
used  by  the  speaker.    Another  anomaly  is  that  the  frequency  for  the 
hearer  in  the  restaurant  situation  is  on  the  low  side.    However,  the 
four  lowest  frequencies  for  negative  politeness  are  found  in  the  two 
situations  that  are  informal  (the  sports  event  and  the  mortuary 
situations).    In  both  situations  the  frequencies  move  from  the  lowest 
scores  being  used  with  strangers  to  the  higher  scores  being  used  with 
friends,  and  from  the  lower  scores  being  used  by  the  speaker  and  the 
higher  scores  being  used  by  the  hearer. 

The  fact  that  stands  out  for  off-record  strategies  is  the  extremely 
high  score,  in  relation  to  the  other  scores,  of  the  office  situation. 
Off-record  strategies  seem  most  highly  associated  with  a  situation  that 
is  formal,  with  the  speaker,  and  with  a  stranger.    The  other  scores  are 
so  nearly  the  same  that  any  generalizations  about  differences  between 
them  would  be  unwarranted. 
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The  two  highest  frequencies  for  bald-on-record  strategies  occur  in 
the  restaurant  and  the  office  situations,  both  formal.    As  expected, 
bald-on-record  is  highly  associated  with  the  hearer  (the  interviewer)  in 
the  office  situation  because  of  the  power  differential.    The  high  bald- 
on-record  score  for  the  speaker  in  the  restaurant  is  probably  associated 
with  the  high  positive  politeness  frequencies  for  the  speaker  in  the 
restaurant.    This  association  of  high  frequencies  for  bald-on-record  and 
positive  politeness  strategies  indicates  that  the  situation  is 
constructed  by  the  respondents  as  one  in  which  they  perceive  themselves 
as  participating  in  a  -P  -D  situation.    The  low  scores  for  both 
politeness  strategies  for  the  hearer  would  indicate  that  the  respondents 
are  not  crediting  the  hearer  with  the  same  perception  of  the  situation, 
which  is  contrary  to  what  the  theory  and  common  sense  predict.    It  is 
also  possible,  as  was  mentioned  above,  that  there  is  some  other 
confounding  factor  in  the  questionnaire  procedure  or  elsewhere  that  is 
skewing  the  hearer  scores  for  the  restaurant  situation. 

As  might  be  expected  because  of  the  number  of  times  that  age  has 
been  significant  in  previous  MANOVAs,  there  is  also  a  significant 
interaction  of  age  by  formal  by  speaker  by  stranger  factors  indicated  by 
Pillai's  trace  (V=.0i»2,  ^8,926"^-^°'  P^-OI^-    This  means  that  about  4 
percent  of  the  total  variability  is  accounted  for  by  this  interaction. 
Only  bald-on-record  strategies  are  significant.    The  canonical 
correlation  for  positive  politeness  is  -.044,  for  negative  politeness 
-.079,  for  off-record  .200,  and  for  bald-on-record  .942.    The  means  can 
be  found  in  Table  4-14  on  page  I63. 

Several  things  are  obvious  about  this  four-way  interaction.  The 
interaction  of  formal,  stranger  (the  office  situation),  and  hearer 
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prompts  the  highest  frequency  of  bald-on-record  usage  for  all  age 
groups.    As  was  already  mentioned,  the  power  differential  of  the  office 
situation  would  be  manifested  in  higher  bald-on-record  strategies 
frequencies  for  the  hearer  (the  interviewer)  and  concomitant  low 
frequencies  for  the  speaker  (the  job  applicant.)    This  is  true  for  all 
age  classifications.    For  the  youngest  classification  of  respondents, 
the  restaurant  situation  (formal,  friend)  as  speakers  drew  the  highest 
frequency  of  bald-on-record  strategies  for  this  age  group.  The 
informal,  friend  situation  (the  mortuary  situation)  shows  a  slightly 
higher  frequency  for  the  oldest  age  group. 

^.3»  Summary 

4.3.1.    Main  Effects 

All  three  within-subjects  factors  show  significant  results  for  main 
effects,  two-way  interactions,  and  the  three  way  interaction.    With  the 
exception  of  the  restaurant  situation,  all  formal  situations  show  the 
use  of  higher  frequencies  of  all  linguistic  politeness  types  than  the 
informal  situations.    Positive  politeness  strategies  show  higher 
frequencies  with  friends  in  the  situation  than  those  with  strangers. 
Off-record  strategies  show  higher  frequencies  with  strangers  than  with 
friends.    Speaker  effects  reveal  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between 
the  speaker  and  hearer.    The  biggest  difference  between  speaker  and 
hearer  for  positive  politeness  strategies  is  in  the  restaurant 
situation,  for  reasons  unknown.    The  largest  difference  for  negative 
politeness  strategies  is  also  for  the  restaurant  situation,  the  second 
largest  difference  being  for  the  office  situation,  which  has  been 
analyzed  as  a  power  differential  situation  because  of  the  concomitant 
higher  frequency  of  off-record  strategies  for  the  speaker  (the  job 
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applicant)  and  the  concomitant  higher  frequency  of  bald-on-record 
strategy  for  the  hearer  (the  interviewer). 

There  are  also  significant  interactions  of  the  within-subjects 
factors  with  the  between-subjects  demographic  factors.    In  all  three 
within-subjects  factors,  ethnic  background  and  age  of  the  respondent 
show  significance.    Black  respondents  use  slightly  lower  frequencies  of 
positive  politeness  strategies  in  the  office  situation  and  slightly 
higher  in  the  restaurant  situation.    Older  respondents  used  fewer 
negative  politeness  strategies  in  the  office  situation  than  did  other 
age  respondents.    Younger  and  middle  age  classifications  of  respondents 
use  slightly  higher  frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the 
restaurant  situation.    For  the  stranger  factor,  Black  respondents  used 
slightly  lower  frequencies  of  negative  politeness  in  the  office 
situation  with  a  stranger,  and  slightly  higher  frequencies  in  both 
situations  that  have  friends  as  interlocutors.    Other  speakers  use 
slightly  more  negative  politeness  in  the  office  situation  and  slightly 
less  in  the  sports  situation.    Other  speakers  also  use  slightly  higher 
frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  sports  event  situation. 
For  the  age  variable,  older  respondents  use  slightly  fewer  off-record 
strategies  in  the  formal  situations  than  the  youngest  respondents  do. 
Older  respondents  also  tend  to  use  fewer  bald-on-record  strategies  in 
the  sports  event  than  the  youngest  groups  of  respondents.    For  the 
speaker  factor.  Black  speakers  use  higher  frequencies  of  negative 
politeness  as  speakers  in  the  office,  mortuary,  and  sports  event 
situation.    In  the  restaurant  situation,  other  speakers  use  more 
negative  politeness.    As  hearers,  other  hearers  use  slightly  less 
negative  politeness  in  the  office  situation,  and  Black  hearers  use  less 
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in  the  restaurant  and  mortuary  situations.  As  speakers,  the  middle  and 
older  respondents  used  less  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  restaurant 
situation.  Respondents  in  the  middle  group  used  slightly  more  bald-on- 
record  strategy  in  the  mortuary  situation.  As  hearers,  the  older  group 
of  respondents  used  slightly  less  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the 
office  situation. 
4.3«2.    Two-way  Interactions 

The  formal  by  stranger  interaction  accounted  for  about  61  percent 
of  the  variability  for  demographic  variables  and  about  41  percent  of  the 
variability  for  regional  variables.    The  situations  with  friend  recorded 
higher  frequencies  for  every  type  of  linguistic  politeness  strategy, 
with  the  mortuary  situation  showing  the  highest  level  of  positive, 
negative  and  off-record  strategies.    There  was  a  significant  interaction 
with  the  age  of  the  respondent.    For  bald-on-record  strategies,  the 
higher  the  age  the  lower  the  frequency  in  the  restaurant  situation. 

The  formal  by  speaker  interaction  accounts  for  47  percent  of  the 
total  variability  for  the  demographic  variables  and  about  30  percent  of 
the  total  variability  for  the  regional  variables.    In  the  informal 
situations  speaker  and  hearer  use  about  the  same  level  of  frequency, 
with  a  large  difference  showing  between  the  mortuary  and  the  sports 
event  situation  for  positive  politeness.    In  the  formal  situations  there 
is  a  large  difference  in  the  frequencies  used  by  speaker  and  hearer,  the 
restaurant  situation  showing  the  most  extreme  scores  for  the  office 
situation  and  the  restaurant  situation.    The  interaction  of  age  with 
formal  by  speaker  shows  some  interesting  trends.    The  older  the 
respondent  the  lower  the  frequency  for  positive  politeness  in  almost  all 
situations.    With  the  bald-on-record  strategies,  the  older  and  middle 
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age  groups  used  slightly  lower  frequencies  in  the  restaurant  situation 
as  speakers  and  the  oldest  group  slightly  more  for  the  mortuary 
situation  as  speakers.    All  the  other  situations  as  both  speakers  and 
hearers  were  about  equal. 

The  two-way  interaction  between  stranger  and  speaker  shows  that 
speakers  use  higher  frequencies  of  all  politeness  types  except  for  off- 
record  for  situations  involving  friends.    This  interaction  accounts  for 
about  54  percent  of  the  variability  for  the  demographic  variables  and 
about  33  percent  of  the  regional  variables.    For  off-record  the 
frequencies  are  lower,  as  is  to  be  expected.    For  hearers  the 
frequencies  are  higher  for  friends  for  positive  politeness  only.  The 
higher  frequencies  for  negative  politeness  for  strangers  is  not 
surprising,  but  the  higher  frequency  for  bald-on-record  is.    There  is  an 
interaction  between  stranger  by  speaker  and  ethnic  background  of  the 
respondent,  which  accounts  for  4  percent  of  the  variability.  For 
positive  politeness,  other  speakers  and  hearers  use  lower  frequencies  in 
the  office  situation,  slightly  higher  frequencies  as  speakers  in  the 
restaurant  situation.    Black  speakers  and  hearers  use  higher  frequencies 
of  positive  politeness  in  the  sports  event  situation,  slightly  lower 
frequencies  in  the  office  situation  as  hearers.    The  situations  with 
friends  show  a  wider  range  of  means.    As  speakers  and  hearers  in  the 
restaurant  situation  and  as  hearers  in  the  mortuary  situations,  other 
speakers  use  slightly  higher  frequencies  of  positive  politeness,  and  use 
slightly  lower  frequencies  as  speakers  in  the  mortuary  situation.  Black 
speakers  use  slightly  lower  frequencies  of  positive  politeness  in  the 
office  situation,  and  as  hearers  slightly  higher  frequencies  in  both  the 
mortuary  and  restaurant  situations.    For  bald-on-record  strategies,  the 
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main  differences  is  in  the  sports  event  situation,  in  which  other 
speakers  use  a  higher  frequency  than  other  speakers. 
4.3.3»    Three-way  Interaction 

The  three-way  interaction  of  formal  by  stranger  by  speaker  effects 
was  significant  for  all  politeness  types.    The  three-way  interaction 
accounts  for  42  percent  of  the  variability  of  the  demographic  variables 
and  about  24  percent  of  the  variability  of  the  regional  variables. 
Positive  politeness  was  the  highest  in  the  mortuary  situation,  which  was 
a  friend  situation.    Negative  politeness  had  the  lowest  frequencies  in 
the  informal  situations,  the  absolute  lowest  being  with  strangers  and 
with  speakers.    Off-record  had  the  highest  frequency  for  the  office 
situation  for  the  speaker.    Bald-on-record  strategies  have  the  highest 
frequency  in  the  office  situation  associated  with  the  hearer.  The 
restaurant  situation  also  had  high  bald-on-record  usage  for  the  speaker, 
which  is  associated  with  the  high  positive  politeness  usage  by  the 
speaker  in  the  restaurant  situation.    The  four-way  interaction  with  the 
age  of  the  respondent  is  only  significant  for  bald-on-record  strategies. 
All  age  groups  show  a  large  difference  between  bald-on-record  usage  in 
the  office  situation,  with  the  hearer  having  high  frequencies  and  the 
speaker  having  low  frequencies.    The  youngest  age  groups  use  the  highest 
frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  in  the  restaurant  situation, 
while  the  oldest  age  group  use  higher  frequencies  in  the  mortuary 
situation. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
CONCLUSIONS 


5.1.    Research  Questions  Answered 
The  hypotheses  for  the  study  were  based  on  the  intrinsic 
characteristics  of  the  participants  in  the  dialog — "demographic" 
variables  of  age,  sex,  ethnic  background,  educational  level  completed, 
and  the  "regional"  variables  of  population  of  hometown,  whether  the 
hometown  is  urban  or  rural,  whether  the  respondent  is  a  native  Floridian 
or  not,  and  length  of  residence  in  their  hometown;  the  extrinsic 
characteristics  of  the  setting  and  social  situation — whether  the 
situation  is  formal  or  informal,  whether  the  participants  are  strangers 
or  friends,  and  whether  they  are  the  speaker  or  hearer;  and  the 
relationship  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  characteristics. 
5.1.1.    Intrinsic  Characteristics 

None  of  the  "regional"  variables  were  found  to  be  significant, 
either  alone  or  in  interactions.    Linguistic  politeness  strategies  usage 
was  not  significantly  different  for  respondents  who  were  from  hometowns 
with  different  populations  or  from  urban  or  non-urban  hometowns.  This 
indicates  that  with  respect  to  the  politeness  strategies  studied  here 
there  is  no  sharply  dichotomized  difference  between  the  social  dialects 
used  by  urban  centers  and  rural  areas. 

There  was  no  significant  differences  found  for  the  length  of  time 
respondents  have  lived  in  their  hometowns  and  whether  or  not  respondents 
are  native  Floridians.    The  population  of  Florida  tends  to  be  highly 
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non-indigenous.    For  example,  two  thirds  of  respondents  were  born 
outside  of  Florida.    Because  length  of  residence  and  nativity  were  not 
significant,  the  politeness  strategies  discussed  in  this  study  may  be 
valid  for  more  than  just  a  north-central  Florida  population. 

Educational  level  completed,  one  of  the  "demographic"  variables, 
shows  no  significant  differences,  either  alone  or  in  any  of  the 
interactions.    However,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the  findings  for 
educational  level  completed  should  be  considered  somewhat  tentative 
because  of  the  small  cell  size  for  the  up- through-high  school  and 
college  degrees  classifications.    It  may  be  that  some  significance  would 
be  found  with  a  larger  sample. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  found  for  sex  of  the 
respondents,  either  alone  or  in  any  of  the  interactions.    While  this 
study  was  not  designed  to  test  for  conversational  strategies  such  as 
turn-taking,  interruptions,  etc.,  it  does  indicate  that  these  four 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  are  not  used  systematically  differently 
by  males  and  females.    Reinforcing  this  finding  is  the  statistical 
result  of  the  covariate  analysis  that  indicates  that  the  sex  of  the 
model  in  the  picture  has  no  statistical  bearing  on  the  linguistic 
politeness  strategies  used.    Sex  of  the  respondent  or  of  the  model  was 
not  an  important  factor  in  the  patterns  of  linguistic  politeness  usage. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  found  for  ethnic  background 
alone.    However,  there  were  some  interactions  that  were  significant, 
which  will  be  discussed  below. 

The  age  of  the  respondents  was  not  found  to  be  a  significant  factor 
in  the  linguistic  politeness  strategies  used  when  taken  alone.  There 
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were  some  interactions  that  were  significant,  which  will  be  discussed 
below. 

5.1.2.    Extrinsic  Characteristics 

All  three  factors  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  extrinsic 
characteristics  of  the  situation  exhibited  significant  differences.  The 
formality  factor  (formal,  informal)  explained  about  30  percent  of  the 
variability  for  demographic  variables  and  15  percent  for  regional 
variables,  degree  of  acquaintance  (stranger,  friend)  about  27  percent 
for  demographic  variables  and  about  17  percent  for  regional  variables, 
and  role  in  the  conversation  (speaker,  hearer)  about  39  percent  for 
demographic  variables  and  about  19  percent  for  regional  variables. 

The  formality  factor  shows  a  significant  difference  for  every  type 
of  linguistic  politeness  strategy,  the  formal  situations  evoking  higher 
frequencies.    The  one  counterexample  is  for  positive  politeness 
strategies  in  which  the  mortuary  situation  exhibits  higher  frequencies 
than  any  other  situation.    In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  formal 
situations  result  in  higher  frequencies  of  all  politeness  strategies 
than  do  informal  situations. 

The  degree  of  acquaintance  factor  (stranger,  friend)  for  positive 
politeness  strategies  is  more  highly  correlated  with  the  friend 
situations  than  with  the  stranger  situations.    Negative  politeness  and 
off-record  strategies  are  slightly  more  correlated  with  the  stranger 
situations,  and  definitely  more  related  to  the  office  situation.  This 
reflects  the  asymmetrical  power  differential  of  the  two  participants  in 
the  office  situation.    Bald-on-record  strategies  are  not  more  related  to 
either  stranger  or  friend  situations. 
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The  most  variance  for  the  factor  of  the  role  in  the  conversation 
(speaker,  hearer)  is  found  in  the  office  and  the  restaurant  situation. 
The  office  situation  shows  both  speaker  and  hearer  using  about  the  same 
frequency  of  positive  politeness.    The  speaker  uses  higher  frequencies 
of  negative  politeness  and  off-record  strategies,  in  keeping  with  the 
asymmetrical  power  differential  of  the  situation  in  which  the  speaker  is 
the  -P  job  applicant.    The  hearer,  as  the  +P  interviewer,  uses  lower 
frequencies  of  negative  politeness  and  off -record  strategies  and  higher 
bald-on-record  strategies,  of  which  the  hearer  uses  practically  none. 
The  respondents  use  very  high  frequencies  of  positive  politeness 
strategies  in  the  mortuary  situation,  with  very  low  frequencies  for 
every  other  situation.    The  sports  event  situation  uses  moderate 
frequencies  of  positive  politeness  strategies  about  equally  for  speaker 
and  hearer,  and  almost  none  of  the  other  politeness  strategies.  These 
patterns  reflect  the  mutual  perception  of  the  situation  by  both  speaker 
and  hearer,  that  is,  both  perceive  the  situation  as  one  of  -P  -D  as 
evidenced  by  the  high  scores  for  positive  politeness.    The  higher  scores 
for  the  mortuary  situation  and  lower  scores  for  the  sports  event  reflect 
a  number  of  other  possible  factors,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  hearer  in 
the  mortuary  situation  is  a  friend  and  in  the  sports  event  a  stranger. 

As  was  discussed  in  Section  4.2.3,  the  restaurant  frequencies  are 
puzzling.    On  the  one  hand,  there  are  high  frequencies  of  positive 
politeness  and  bald-on-record  strategies  for  the  speaker,  which  is  what 
is  expected  in  an  informal  situation  among  friends.    However,  the  hearer 
does  not  reciprocate.    Scores  for  the  hearer  for  both  those  linguistic 
politeness  strategies  do  not  reflect  a  -P-D  situation  as  they  do  for  the 
speaker.    On  the  other  hand,  the  speaker  also  evinces  a  high  frequency 
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for  negative  politeness  that  would  indicate  either  an  asymmetrical  power 
differential  situation  or  a  symmetrical  -P+D  situation  of  deference.  In 
every  case,  the  frequencies  for  the  hearer  are  very  low.    No  doubt  the 
unique  nature  of  the  restaurant  situation  is  reflected  in  the  linguistic 
politeness  strategies  used.    The  design  of  the  questionnaire  calls  for 
the  speaker  to  converse  with  two  people  in  the  situation  instead  of  only 
one  person  as  was  the  case  in  the  other  three  situations.    The  speaker 
first  addresses  two  lines  of  dialog  to  the  waiter,  then  the  rest  of  the 
dialog  is  devoted  to  speaking  with  the  hearer/friend.    These  two  lines 
of  dialog  to  the  waiter  indicate  that  the  speaker  considers  this  segment 
of  the  situation  one  which  is  asymmetrical  in  nature.    The  high 
frequencies  of  bald-on-record  strategies  are  one  indication  that  a  power 
differential  is  at  work  here.    Another  indication  is  the  low  frequencies 
of  negative  politeness  and  off-record  usage  by  the  hearer.    Since  the 
waiter  has  no  lines  of  dialog,  which  would  probably  elevate  the  negative 
politeness  and  off-record  frequencies  since  the  waiter  would  have  been 
the  -P-D  person  in  the  power  differential  situation,  these  scores  are 
produced  by  the  hearer/friend  only.    They  indicate  that  there  is  not  a 
power  differential  situation,  as  reflected  in  the  hearer's  lines  of 
dialog.    Accordingly,  the  highest  frequency  attributed  to  the  hearer  is 
for  positive  politeness,  another  indication  that  the  hearer  perceives 
this  situation  as  a  symmetrical  one  between  friends.    This  is  another 
indication  that  the  frequency  of  usage  of  politeness  strategies  varies 
within  the  same  setting  and  social  situation  according  to  the 
participants,  in  this  case  the  waiter  and  the  friend. 

There  were  no  significant  differences  found  for  the  interactions  of 
these  extrinsic  factors  with  any  of  the  regional  variables.    For  the 
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demographic  variables,  there  were  no  significant  differences  found  for 
educational  level  completed  by  the  respondent,  sex  of  the  respondent, 
and  sex  and  age  of  the  model. 

There  were  some  significant  differences  found  for  ethnic  background 
of  the  respondent.    No  pattern  of  usage  appears  obvious,  some  of  the 
situations  provoking  higher  frequencies,  some  lower.    However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  ethnic  background  results  are  tentative  because  of 
the  small  sample  groups  for  Black  and  other  ethnic  groups.    At  best,  the 
results  of  this  study  should  be  interpreted  as  a  possibility  that  Black 
and  other  ethnic  groups  may  have  different  politeness  strategy  usage 
patterns  from  the  white  ethnic  group.    Without  going  in  depth  into  the 
whole  problem  of  the  description  of  Black  English,  another  fact  that 
should  be  noted  here  is  that  Black  English  tends  to  be  a  language  (or 
language  variety)  that  is  primarily  oral.    Many  speakers  of  Black 
English  may  be  considered  essentially  diglossic,  using  linguistic  forms 
that  are  closer  to  main-stream  American  English  in  writing.    As  such, 
the  linguistic  politeness  strategies  elicited  on  a  written  questionnaire 
would  necessarily  be  more  like  those  found  for  the  predominately  white 
segment  of  the  sample  pool.    If  and  when  studies  are  undertaken  of 
naturally  occurring  language,  the  differences  for  Black  and  other  ethnic 
groups  may  be  found  to  be  quite  a  bit  different,  rather  than  only 
somewhat  different. 

Both  age  of  the  model  and  the  interaction  of  sex  and  age  of  the 
model  also  have  no  significant  bearing  on  the  usage  of  linguistic 
politeness  strategies.    However,  the  age  of  the  respondent  was 
significant  in  relation  to  all  of  the  extrinsic  factors  studied.  In 
general,  it  can  be  seen  that  there  were  some  significant  differences  for 
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age  groups  for  positive  politeness,  negative  politeness,  and  bald-on- 
record  strategies — the  older  the  age,  the  lower  the  frequency  of  usage. 
5.1.3'    Relationship  of  Intrinsic  to  Extrinsic  Characteristics 

Even  though  there  were  some  significant  interactions  between  age  of 
the  respondent  and  ethnic  background  of  the  respondent,  they  were  not 
nearly  as  important  in  explaining  the  variability  of  the  responses  as 
were  the  three  extrinsic  characteristics.    In  every  interaction  of  age 
of  the  respondent  and  ethnic  background  of  the  respondent,  Pillai's 
trace  indicates  that  between  4-6  percent  of  the  variance  is  explained  by 
the  interaction.    On  the  other  hand,  the  extrinsic  characteristics  show 
much  higher  percentages  of  variability  explained.    The  three  separate 
characteristics  show  between  27-39  percent  variability  of  the 
demographic  variables  and  between  15-19  percent  variability  of  the 
regional  variables  explained,  the  interaction  of  all  three  of  them  about 
42  percent  for  demographic  variables  and  24  percent  for  regional 
variables.    The  two-way  interactions  show  much  higher  levels  of  variance 
explained.    For  demographic  variables  formal  by  stranger  is  61  percent, 
formal  by  speaker  47  percent,  and  stranger  by  speaker  54  percent.  For 
regional  variables  formal  by  stranger  is  41  percent,  formal  by  speaker 
30  percent,  and  stranger  by  speaker  33  percent.    In  general,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  extrinsic  characteristics  of  the  situation  are  much  more 
important  with  regard  to  the  usage  of  linguistic  politeness  patterns 
than  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  the  respondent  or  the  person  the 
respondent  is  talking  to.    In  particular,  the  interaction  of  the 
formality  of  the  situation  and  the  degree  of  acquaintance  speakers  have 
with  their  interlocutors  accounts  for  the  most  differences  found  in 
linguistic  politeness  strategy  usage. 
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5.2.    Future  Research 

5.2.1.  Comparing  Other  Groups 

Any  time  that  research  is  done  in  primarily  one  area,  the  question 
arises  whether  the  findings  of  that  research  are  valid  only  for  that 
area.    Testing  the  findings  in  other  regions  would  be  valuable  to  see 
whether  there  are  significant  differences  in  the  usage  of  politeness 
strategies  and,  if  so,  just  how  and  where  the  differences  lie.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  helping  to  test  Brown  and  Levinson's  claim  that 
these  politeness  strategies  are  universal.    By  including  other  languages 
and/or  subcultures  within  American  society  and  other  languages  and 
cultures  outside  of  American  society  in  future  research,  the  claim  that 
these  four  politeness  strategies  are  used  in  various  combinations  by 
different  societies  could  be  tested,  as  Hill  et  al.  (1986)  have  done 
with  Japanese  and  American  English,  and  as  Brown  and  Levinson  (1987)  did 
with  their  comparison  of  English  and  Tzeltal. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  do  a  longitudinal  study  in  order  to 
test  whether  the  differences  found  in  this  study  for  different  age 
groups  are  to  be  credited  to  a  change  in  usage  of  politeness  strategies 
as  individuals  get  older,  or  whether  the  differences  found  are  to  be 
credited  to  a  linguistic  change  in  usage  of  politeness  strategies  in 
progress. 

5.2.2.  Influence  of  Topic 

In  this  dissertation  the  content  of  the  topic  was  not  held  constant 
for  all  situations.    It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the  topic  influenced 
the  linguistic  politeness  forms  used.     It  would  be  of  interest  to 
conduct  a  similar  study  which  uses  the  same  four  social  situations,  but 
in  which  the  topic  of  conversation  remains  constant  for  them  all.  In 
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this  way,  by  comparison  it  could  be  determined  whether  the  topic  of 
conversation  influences  politeness  forms  and  to  what  extent. 
5.2.3»    Idealized  and  Natural  Language 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  a  questionnaire  eliciting  written  dialogs 
is  to  some  extent  an  instrument  that  elicits  idealized  language.  That 
is,  respondents  tend  to  write  down  what  they  think  would  be  the  most 
appropriate  thing  to  say  in  a  given  situation  to  a  given  person  on  a 
given  topic,  thus  providing  an  example  of  their  norms.    What  they  say  in 
reality  might  be  different,  or  it  could  be  basically  the  same.    It  would 
be  of  interest  to  study  naturally  occurring  language  for  the  usage  of 
linguistic  politeness  strategies.    The  participant/observer  approach 
would  probably  produce  a  small  sample,  which  would  result  in  an 
insufficient  amount  of  data  to  fill  all  the  statistical  cells.    A  study 
needs  to  be  designed  that  allows  for  methodical  and  systematic  data- 
gathering  in  a  natural  setting  to  produce  a  large  sample  which  includes 
a  controlled  range  of  situations,  interlocutors,  and  topic  of 
conversation  to  be  observed. 

5.2.4.    Structural  Analysis  of  Politeness  Strategies 

Some  very  brief  observations  about  the  structural  aspects  of 
linguistic  politeness  strategies  were  given  in  Section  4.1.1.3.  The 
data  for  this  study  were  classified  primarily  typologically  and 
semantically.    Subsequent  research  needs  to  examine  syntactic  structure 
of  the  four  linguistic  politeness  strategies  in  greater  detail  and  in 
more  depth  in  order  to  test  whether  there  is  any  direct  connection 
between  politeness  strategies  and  syntactic  structures.    The  analysis 
needs  to  consider  both  syntactic  structure  within  a  language  and  also 
comparison  of  syntactic  structures  between  languages  although  it  will 
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probably  be  found  that  it  is  "quite  erroneous  to  think  of  politeness  as 
having  a  simple,  unidimensional  relationship  to  the  form  of  sentences" 
(Butler  1988). 


APPENDIX  A 
PRELIMINARY  STUDY  ONE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I  am  studying  how  people  react  in  different  situations  and  the  first 
step  is  to  define  the  situations.    I  would  like  your  opinion  about  the 
situations  given  on  the  next  few  pages. 

Please  circle  the  response  that  best  reflects  your  opinion  about  the 
situation.    Circle  1  for  informal,  6  for  formal ,  or  anywhere  in  between. 

Take  as  much  time  as  you  need  to  respond  to  the  items,  but  please  work 
alone. 

Thanks  for  your  help. 

Shirley  Cole  informal- formal  mean 


1 .  at  a  football  game  talking  to  the  person  next 


to  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.33 

2. 

at  a  horse  show  talking  to  the  person  beside 

you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.93 

3. 

in  a  dentist's  office,  talking  to  the 

secretary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.84 

4. 

in  a  store  to  the  salesperson  ringing  up  your 

purchase 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.15 

5. 

at  a  party  at  your  friend's  place 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.72 

6. 

at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5.43 

7. 

while  running  or  jogging 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.53 

8. 

by  the  pool,  to  the  neighbor  on  the  towel 

next  to  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.11 

9. 

at  a  carnival 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.93 

10. 

in  the  kitchen  making  dinner  with  your  parents 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.69 

11. 

on  a  plane,  to  the  person  sitting  next  to  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.26 

12. 

in  an  elevator  to  the  person  beside  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.61 

13. 

in  an  office,  applying  for  a  job 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5.52 

14. 

before  class  starts,  to  the  student  who  sits 

beside  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.57 

15. 

biking  on  the  weekend 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.89 

16. 

getting  your  hair  cut 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.55 

17. 

on  the  bus  to  the  person  sitting  beside  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.76 

18. 

in  the  bank  to  the  vice-president  in  charge 

of  loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

5.40 

19. 

in  bed  with  your  boyfriend  or  girlfriend 

or  spouse 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.64 

20. 

in  a  bar  to  the  person  next  to  you 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.59 

21. 

to  your  roommates  right  before  going  to  sleep 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.45 
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fighting  with  brothers  and  sisters 
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1.46 
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71.  in  a  coaching  session  12  3^56  3.02 

72.  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture  12  3^56  3.64 
73-  while  playing  poker  12  3  4  5  6  1.67 
74.  at  a  Lion's  Club  or  Rotary  luncheon  12  3  4  5  6  3.32 


APPENDIX  B 
STUDY  TWO  QUESTIONNAIRE 


For  purposes  of  the  study  we  need  to  know  your  sex: 
(Circle  one)    M     F  and  your  age: 


I  am  studying  how  people  react  in  different  situations  and  the  first 
step  is  to  define  the  situations.    I  would  like  your  opinion  about  the 
situations  given  on  the  next  few  pages. 

Please  circle  the  response  that  best  reflects  your  opinion  of  each 
situation.    Circle  1  for  informal,  6  for  formal ,  or  anywhere  in  between. 

Take  as  much  time  as  you  need  to  respond  to  the  items,  but  please  work 
alone.    Thanks  for  your  help. 


Shirley  Cole 


INFORMAL-FORMAL 


1.  at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  12  3  4  5  6 
own  age  and  of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

2.  in  a  dentist's  office,  talking  to  the  secretary  12  3  4  5  6 

3.  at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to         12  3  4  5  6 
an  older  stranger  of  your  own  sex 

4.  at  a  carnival,  talking  to  the  ticket  seller  12  3  4  5  6 

5.  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the     12  3  4  5  6 
opposite  sex 

6.  getting  your  hair  cut,  talking  to  the  person  12  3  4  5  6 
cutting  your  hair 

7.  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  12  3  4  5  6 
person  who  does  the  hiring 

8.  on  a  bus  talking  to  the  bus  driver  1  2  3  4  5  6 

9.  fishing  with  your  friend  1  2  3  4  5  6 

10.  eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  an  expensive  1  2  3  4  5  6 
restaurant 

11.  in  a  bingo  parlor  to  an  older  stranger  at  your  table    12  3  4  5  6 
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12.  talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum  1  2  3^56 

13-  talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint  12  3^56 

14.  at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  a         12  3^56 
stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of  the  same  sex  as  you 

15.  in  a  store,  talking  to  the  salesperson  ringing  up         12  3^56 
your  purchase 

16.  in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury  listening  to      12  3  4  5  6 
the  judge  and  responding 

17.  on  the  phone  talking  to  bill  collectors  12  3  4  5  6 

18.  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  12  3  4  5  6 
talking  to  the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the 

same  sex  as  you 

19.  in  a  gas  station,  talking  to  the  attendant  12  3  4  5  6 

20.  at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to         12  3  4  5  6 
a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of  the  same  sex  as  you 

21.  in  a  mall  store,  talking  to  the  person  looking  1  2  3  4  5  6 
at  the  same  item  you  are 

22.  talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant  12  3  4  5  6 

23.  in  the  library,  talking  to  the  book  check  out  clerk      12  3  4  5  6 

24.  at  a  football  game  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of       12  3  4  5  6 
your  own  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

25.  while  visiting  a  hospital,  talking  to  the  nurses  12  3  4  5  6 

26.  at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an       12  3  4  5  6 
older  stranger  of  your  own  sex 

27.  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  12  3  4  5  6 
stranger  who  is  also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

28.  while  waiting  for  a  red  light  to  change  talking  12  3  4  5  6 
to  another  pedestrian 

29.  at  a  football  game  talking  to  an  older  stranger  12  3  4  5  6 
of  the  opposite  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

30.  at  the  gym,  talking  to  the  instructor  12  3  4  5  6 

31.  eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint       12  3  4  5  6 

32.  at  the  grocery  store  talking  to  the  checkout  clerk       12  3  4  5  6 
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33-  in  the  doctor's  office,  talking  to  the  doctor  12  3  4  5  6 

34.  at  home  fighting  with  your  brothers  and  sisters  1  2  3  4  5  6 

35.  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  12  3  4  5  6 
talking  to  the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the 

opposite  sex  as  you 

36.  at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception  talking  to  12  3  4  5  6 
a  stranger  of  your  own  age  but  of  the  opposite  sex 

37-  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  12  3  4  5  6 

the  same  sex  as  you 

38.  at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  a         12  3  4  5  6 
stranger  of  your  own  age  but  the  opposite  sex 

39.  in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the         1  2  3  4  5  6 
judge  and  responding 

40.  before  a  big  game,  talking  to  the  coach  12  3  4  5  6 

41.  talking  to  your  professor  in  the  office  12  3  4  5  6 

42.  at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  1  2  3  4  5  6 
own  age  of  the  opposite  sex 

43.  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  a  stranger  of  the  same         12  3  4  5  6 
age  and  same  sex  as  you 

44.  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office  talking  to  the  12  3  4  5  6 
secretary  before  being  interviewed 

45.  after  a  weekly  worship  service  talking  to  the  12  3  4  5  6 
person  who  officiated 

46.  at  a  fancy  dress  black-tie  reception  talking  to  12  3  4  5  6 
an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex 

47.  during  the  intermission  of  a  symphonic  concert,  12  3  4  5  6 
talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex  as  you 

48.  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  a  stranger  of  the  same        1  2  3  4  5  6 
age  but  opposite  sex 

49.  at  a  wedding  reception  talking  to  an  older  guest  12  3  4  5  6 
that  you  do  not  know,  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

50.  at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an       12  3  4  5  6 
older  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex  as  you 


APPENDIX  C 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  STUDY  TWO  QUESTIONNAIRE 
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APPENDIX  D 
STUDY  THREE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


I  am  studying  how  people  react  in  different  situations.    I  would  like 
your  opinion  about  the  pairs  of  situations  given  on  the  next  few  pages. 

Please  circle  the  response  that  best  reflects  your  opinion  on  the 
situations.    Circle  1  for  alike,  6  for  different,  or  anywhere  in 
between. 

Take  as  much  time  as  you  need  to  respond  to  the  items,  but  please  work 
alone.    Thanks  for  your  help. 

Shirley  Cole 

For  our  study  we  need  to  know  your  sex:    (Circle  one)    M  F 
And  your  age:   


1.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  your  own  age  and  sex, 

sitting  next  to  you 
b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

2.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 
b.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

3.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    fishing  with  your  friend 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

4.  a.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to 

the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       12       3       4      5       6  different 
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5.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who 

does  the  hiring 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

6.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the 

judge  and  responding 
b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to 
the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

7.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

8.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

9.  a.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to 

the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 
b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

10.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

11.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and 

of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to 
the  student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  age  as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

12.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 


alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 
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13.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex  as 
you 

alike       12       3^56  different 

14.  a.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 

student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 
b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

15.  a.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12      3       4       5       6  different 

16.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

17.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

18.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

19.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

20.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 
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21.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 
b.    fishing  with  your  friend 

alike       1       2       3       it       5       6  different 

22.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

23.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3^56  different 

24.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       1       2       3       4      5       6  different 

25.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

26.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

27.  a.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

28.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

29.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and 

of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    fishing  with  your  friend 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 
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30.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black- tie  reception  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

31.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

32.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 
the  hiring 

alike       1       2c     3       4       5       6  different 

33-    a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4      5      6  different 

34.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       1       2       3       4       5      6  different 

35.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex  as 
you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

36.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 

also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

37.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 
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38.    a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 
sex 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

39-    a.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

40.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black- tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who 
does  the  hiring 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

41.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 

and  responding 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

42.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

43.  a.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 

student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 
b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

44.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

45.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 


alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 
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46.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

47.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

48.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 

as  you 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

49.  a.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

50.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

51.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

52.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    fishing  with  your  friend 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

53.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       1       2  3       4       5       6  different 
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54.  a.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

55.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

56.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

57.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 
sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

58.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  fo  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

59.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

60.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

61.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 
the  hiring 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 
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62.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

alike       12      3^56  different 

63.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 

and  responding 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3      4      5       6  different 

64.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

65.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 
sex 

alike       1       2      3      4      5       6  different 

66.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 

and  responding 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

67.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

68.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       123456  different 

69.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 

and  responding 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       1       2      3      4      5       6  different 
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70.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

71.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

72.  a.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 

student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

73.  a.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       1       2       3       4      5       6  different 

74.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who 

does  the  hiring 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

75.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

76.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black- tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       1       2       3       4      5       6  different 

77.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

78.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 
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79.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 

and  responding 
b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

80.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3^56  different 

81.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and 

of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

82.  a.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 

and  responding 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

83.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

84.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

85.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black- tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

86.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

87.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 
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88.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

89.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black- tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

90.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

91.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

92.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

93.  a.    fishing  with  your  friend 

b.    eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

94.  a.    at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 

stranger  of  your  own  sex 
b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

95.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 

the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

96.  a.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 
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97.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3      4      5      6  different 

98.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

alike       12       3      4       5      6  different 

99.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 

the  hiring 

b.    talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

alike       12       3^56  different 

100.  a.    at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age 

and  of  the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 
b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       12       3      4      5       6  different 

101.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 

also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

b.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex 
as  you 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

102.  a.    in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 

student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 
b.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 

103.  a.    talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

b.    in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury,  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 

104.  a.    in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 

sex 

b.    at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

alike       1       2       3       4       5       6  different 
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105.  a.    applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 
b.    in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 

alike       12       3       4       5       6  different 


APPENDIX  E 
MULTIDIMENSIONAL  SCALING  PLOTS 


Legend ; 


1  at  a  football  game  talking  to  a  stranger  of  your  own  age  and  of 
the  same  sex,  sitting  next  to  you 

2  at  a  fancy  dress,  black-tie  reception,  talking  to  an  older 
stranger  of  your  own  sex 

3  in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  opposite 
sex 

4  applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  the  person  who  does 
the  hiring 

5  fishing  with  your  friend 

6  talking  to  the  guide  in  a  museum 

7  talking  to  the  waiter  in  a  hamburger  joint 

8  in  a  courtroom  as  a  member  of  the  jury  listening  to  the  judge 
and  responding 

9  in  class  while  the  teacher  is  giving  a  lecture,  talking  to  the 
student  next  to  you  who  is  the  same  sex  as  you 

A  (10)      talking  to  the  waiter  in  an  expensive  restaurant 

B  (11)     at  a  memorial  service  at  a  mortuary,  talking  to  an  older 


stranger  of  your  own  sex 

C  (12)     applying  for  a  job  in  an  office,  talking  to  a  stranger  who  is 
also  waiting  to  be  interviewed 

D  (13)     eating  lunch  with  your  friend  at  a  hamburger  joint 

E  (14)      in  an  elevator,  talking  to  an  older  stranger  of  the  same  sex  as 
you 

F  (15)      in  a  courtroom  as  the  defendant,  listening  to  the  judge  and 
responding 
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APPENDIX  F 
PRINCIPAL  RESEARCH  QUESTIONNAIRE 

F.  1.    Cover  Letter  for  Neighborhood  Group  and  Church  Group 


404  Gr inter  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida  36211 

Dear  Reader: 

I  am  a  doctoral  student  in  Linguistics  at  the  University  of 
Florida.    I  am  doing  research  for  my  dissertation  on  deferential 
language  in  American  society.    I  have  prepared  a  questionnaire  for 
collecting  linguistic  information  from  different  groups  of  individuals. 
I  have  already  collected  information  from  several  groups  of  university 
students,  but  I  also  need  information  from  different  adult  groups.    As  a 
member  of  the  Haystacks  Association/Gainesville  Seventh-day  Adventist 
Church,  I  thought  I  would  ask  for  your  help.    I  realize  that  you  do  not 
need  additional  things  to  occupy  your  time;  however,  it  would  help  my 
research  immensely. 

Please  note  that  the  questionnaires  remain  completely  anonymous. 
You  are  not  asked  to  give  your  name  or  any  other  information  that  would 
definitely  identify  you.    I  appreciate  your  response  to  this  project  and 
thank  you  in  advance  for  your  help.    Many,  many  kinds  of  research  could 
not  be  done  without  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  people  like  you. 

I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  should  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  questionnaire  or  any  comments.    Please  feel  free  to  contact  me 
at  371-6350  or  my  research  advisor,  Dr.  Haig  Der-Houssikian,  at  392- 
2422. 

Sincerely, 
Shirley  Cole 
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F.  2.    First  Paragraph  of  Cover  Letter  for  University  Group 
and  Directions  for  All  Three  Groups 


I  am  a  doctoral  student  in  Linguistics  at  the  University  of 
Florida.  I  am  doing  research  for  my  dissertation  on  deferential  language 
in  American  society.    I  have  prepared  a  questionnaire  for  collecting 
linguistic  information  from  different  groups  of  individuals.  Dr. 
Sullivan  has  given  me  permission  to  ask  for  your  participation  in  this. 
I  realize  that  you  don't  need  additional  things  to  occupy  your  time; 
however,  it  would  help  my  research  immensely.    Dr.  Sullivan  has  also 
agreed  to  give  you  5  extra  credit  points  for  turning  in  a  completed 
questionnaire. 


DIRECTIONS;    On  each  page  you  will  find  a  photograph.    Below  the 
photograph  is  a  description  of  a  situation  and  a  list  of  the  people 
present  in  the  situation. 

We  would  like  you  to  put  yourself  in  the  situation  with  the  other  people 
named.    Try  to  imagine  exactly  how  you  would  feel  and  how  you  would 
react. 

Next,  some  ideas  for  a  conversation  are  given,  along  with  some  blank 
lines  in  which  to  write.    Please  write  down  as  exactly  as  you  can  what 
you  think  you  would  say  and  what  you  think  the  other  people  would  say. 

Take  as  much  time  as  you  need,  but  please  work  alone. 

(Please  fill  in  the  back  of  this  page.) 


OVER 
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F.  3'    Demographic  Information  Page 

For  our  statistical  analysis,  we  need  the  following  information  about 
you.    Please  note  that  you  are  NOT  asked  to  give  your  name  or  to 
otherwise  identify  yourself.    The  information  and  responses  given  in 
this  questionnaire  are  strictly  confidential. 

1.  Sex:    ri  male     fj  female        2.  Age:   

3.  Ethnic  Group:    ri  white  /J  black,  not  Hispanic 

/  /  Hispanic        /_/  American  Indian 

/_/  Asian  ri  Other  (please  specify) 

American 


4.  Education:    Please  indicate  the  highest  level  completed 

/  /  some  elementary  school 

/  /  finished  elementary  school 

/_/  some  high  school 

/  /  finished  high  school 

/  /  some  college  work 

/  /  BA/BS  college  degree 

/_/  some  graduate  work 

/  /  master's  degree  or  equivalent 

/  /  doctor's  degree  or  equivalent 

/_/  post-doctoral  work 

5.  Town  where  you  live  now:   


6.  How  long  you  have  lived  there: 

7.  City  and  state  of  birth:   


8.    Comments  about  the  questionnaire: 


Thank  you  again  for  your  help.  Please  mail  the  completed  questionnaire 
to: 

Shirley  Cole 
404  Grinter  Hall 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  FL  32611 


Situation  One: 


F.  4.    Photographs;    Young  Adult  Age  Group 
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Situation  Three: 
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Situation  Four: 
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F,  5»    Photographs;    Middle  Age  Group 

Situation  One: 


Situation  Two: 


Situation  Four: 


Situation  One: 


F.  6.    Photographs;  Mature  Age  Group 


Situation  Three: 


Situation  Four: 


F.  7.  Questionnaire  Situation  One;    Job  Interview 


(PICTURE) 


People:  you 

Gene  (Jeanne)  Peterson,  job  interviewer 

Situation:    You  are  being  interviewed  for  an  office  job. 

to  greet  the  interviewer  YOU  SAY:   


Later  in  the  interview; 


to  respond  to  you  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 


to  indicate  that  you  should  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 

sit  down 


to  indicate  that  you  find  YOU  SAY: 

the  temperature  of  the 
room  uncomfortable 


to  ask  about  your  previous  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 

experience 


to  indicate  that  he  (she)  YOU  SAY: 

should  look  at  that 
section  in  your  file 


(PLease  fill  in  the  other  side  of  this  page.) 


OVER 
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F.  8.    Questionnaire  Situation  Two:    Memorial  Service 


(PICTURE) 


People :  you 

John  (Joan)  Martin,  your  friend 

Situation:    You  meet  your  friend  whom  you  haven't  seen  for  a  long  time 
at  the  funeral  of  a  mutual  acquaintance. 

to  greet  you  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 


to  respond  YOU  SAY: 


to  comment  on  the  passing  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 

away  of  your  mutual 
acquaintance 


to  comment  YOU  SAY: 


to  ask  about  his  (her)  family  YOU  SAY; 


to  reply 


HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 
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F.  9.    Questionnaire  Situation  Three:    The  Sports  Event 


(PICTURE) 


People:  you 

Ray  (Rae)  Blackstone,  a  stranger  sitting  next  to  you 

Situation:    You  are  at  a  sports  event,  sitting  next  to  someone  you  never 
met  before. 


to 

comment  on  a  good  move 
your  team  just  made 

YOU  SAY: 

to 

agree 

HE  (SHE) 

SAYS: 

to 

add  that  he  (she)  is  a  fan 
of  the  other  team 

HE  (SHE) 

SAYS: 

to 

find  out  how  he  (she)  got 
here 

YOU  SAY: 

to 

find  out  whether  he  (she) 
goes  to  all  the  games 

YOU  SAY: 

to 

respond  negatively 

HE  (SHE) 

SAYS: 

(Please  fill  in  the  other  side  of  this  page.) 


OVER 
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F.  10.    Questionnaire  Situation  Four:    Lunch  with  a  Friend 


(PICTURE) 


People :  you 

Robert  (Roberta)  Lewis,  your  friend 
Keith  Johnson,  a  restaurant  employee 

Situation:    You  and  your  friend  are  having  lunch  together.  A 

restaurant  employee  is  passing  by  with  a  pitcher  of  water, 

to  attract  the  waiter's  YOU  SAY:   

attention 


to  request  water  YOU  SAY: 


Now  that  you  have  more  water,  you  continue  your  conversation  with  your 

friend  about  the  sale  of  your  friend's  property. 

to  ask  about  the  sale  of  YOU  SAY: 

the  property 


to  reply  negatively  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 


to  express  sympathy  for  YOU  SAY: 

the  delay 


to  give  reasons  why  the  HE  (SHE)  SAYS: 

property  has  not  sold 


to  give  encouragement 


YOU  SAY: 


APPENDIX  G 
DISTRIBUTION  DATA  FOR  RESPONDENTS 


G.  1 .    Number  of  Respondents  in  Each  Group  by  Sex 

Haystacks           Church  University  Total 

Male                11                   20  181  212 

Female              9                  52  218  279 

Total              20                  72  399  i^gi 


G.  2. 


Number  of  Respondents  in  Each  Group 
by  Ethnic  Origin 


Ethnic  Origin 

Haystacks 

Church 

University 

Total 

White 

18 

68 

328 

414 

Hispanic 

1 

1 

13 

15 

Asian  American 

0 

1 

11 

12 

Black,  not  Hispanic 

0 

1 

39 

40 

American  Indian 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Other 

1 

0 

8 

9 

Total 

20 

72 

399 

491 

G.  3.    Number  of  Respondents  in  Each  Group 
by  Urban  or  Non-urban  Residence 


Group 
Urban 
Non-urban 


Haystacks 
20 
0 


Church 
36 
36 


University 
357 
42 


Total 
413 
78 


Total 


20 


72 


399 


491 
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G.  4.    Number  of  Respondents  in  Each  Group  by  Age 
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14 
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3 
7 
1 
2 
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2 
1 
4 
2 
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1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
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Age 

72 

73 
76 

77 
79 
82 
87 

Total 


Haystacks 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 


Church 


72 


University 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

399 


251 
Total 


491 


G.  5.    Number  of  Respondents  for  Each  Group 
by  Educational  Level 


Educational  Level  Haystacks 

some  elementary 

school  0 

finished  elementary 

school  0 

some  high  school  1 

finished  high  school  0 

some  college  work  6 

BA/BS  college  degree  5 

some  graduate  work  6 

master's  degree  or 

equivalent  1 

doctor's  degree  or 

equivalent  1 

Total  20 


Church 
1 

3 

5 
10 
29 

7 

5 


3 
72 


University 

0 

0 
0 
0 
386 

13 
0 

0 

0 

399 


Total 
1 

3 
6 
10 
421 
25 
11 

10 

4 
491 
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G.  6. 


Number  of  Respondents  for  Each  Group 
by  Population  of  Hometown 


Population 

1* 
386 
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737 
791 
999 
1056 
1131 
1230 
1302 
1643 
1690 
1816 
1869 

1913 
2154 

2177 

2491 

2778 

2883 

2986 

4095 

4586 

5002 

5306 

6019 

6316 

6639 

6726 

6732 

7803 

8114 

8254 

8466 

8763 

8766 

9257 

9453 

9729 

9809 

9868 

9929 
10029 
10140 
10175 
11344 
11771 
11985 
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G.  7.    Number  of  Respondents  in 

Each  Group 

Dy  Lengcn 

of  Time  at  Present 

Residence 
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G.  8.  Number  of  Respondents  in  Each  Group 
by  Whether  They  are  Native  Floridians  or  Nob 


Floridian 

Non-native 
Floridian 

Total 


Haystacks 
5 

15 
20 


Church 


17 


55 
72 


University 
141 

258 
399 


Total 
163 

328 
491 


G.  9.    Number  of  Respondents  in  Each  Group 
by  Situation  Characteristics 


Situation 
Characteristics 

Office  Setting 
Young  age  group 

Male 

Female 
Middle  age  group 

Male 

Female 
Senior  age  group 

Male 

Female 

Memorial  Service 
Young  age  group 

Male 

Female 
Middle  age  group 

Male 

Female 
Senior  age  group 

Male 

Female 

Sports  Event 
Young  age  group 
Male 
Female 
Middle  age  group 
Male 
Female 
Senior  age  group 
Male 
Female 


Haystacks 


3 
4 

4 

3 

4 

2 


3 
4 

2 
3 

4 
4 


2 
4 

4 
3 

3 
4 


Church 


15 
14 

10 
11 

7 

15 


11 
7 

15 
15 

14 
10 


15 
7 

10 
15 

15 
10 


University 


69 
52 

68 
70 

71 

69 


70 
70 

69 
70 

52 
68 


70 
71 

51 
69 

71 
67 


Total 


87 
70 

82 
84 

82 
86 


84 
81 

86 
88 

70 
82 


87 
82 

65 
87 

89 
81 
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Situation 

Characteristics  Haystacks  Church  University  Total 

Restaurant 

Young  age  group 

Male  4  10  66  80 

Female  3  11  70  84 

Middle  age  group 

Male  ^  8  72  84 

Female  2  15  69  86 

Senior  age  group 

Male  3  14  70  87 

Female  4  14  52  70 

Total  20  72  399  491 


APPENDIX  H 
CODING  KEY  AND  SAMPLE  CODED  DIALOGS 


H.  1 .    Coding  Key 

POSITIVE  POLITENESS 

101  Notice,  attend  to  H  (interestes,  wants,  needs,  goods) 

102  Exaggerate  (interest,  approval, sympathy  with  H) 

103  Intensify  interest  to  H  (make  a  good  story) 

104  Familiar  address  forms 

105  In-group  language  or  dialect 

106  Jargon  or  slang 

107  Contraction  or  ellipsis 

108  Safe  topics 

109  Repetition  (A  repeats  what  B  says) 

110  Token  agreement  (yes,  but) 

111  Pseudo-agreement  (conclusory  THEN,  and  SO) 

112  White  lies 

113  Hedging  opinions  (e.g.,  sort  of,  kind  of,  like,  in  a  way) 

114  Gossip,  small  talk 

115  Personal  center  switch  (e.g.,  it  hurts  terribly  I  know) 

116  Time  switch  (Past  to  present  ~  ...  and  Martha  says  to  me...) 

117  Place  switch  (Here  rather  than  there  when  both  are  OK) 

118  Direct  quotation 

119  Negative  question  (e.g.,  isn't  it  a  beautiful  day?) 

120  Adjective  (e.g.,  tall) 

122  Presppose  that  referent  is  known;  presuppose  Hs  knowledge 

123  Joke 

124  Assert  or  pressupose  Ss  knowledge  of  and  concern  for  H 

125  Offer  promise 

126  Be  optimistic  (includes  "present"  modals) 

127  Inclusive  "we"  instead  of  "you"  or  "me"  (such  as  "let's") 

128  Give  or  ask  for  reasons 

129  Assume  or  assert  reciprocity  (I'll  show  you  mine...) 

130  Give  gifts  to  H  (goods,  sympathy,  understanding,  cooperation) 


NEGATIVE  POLITENESS 

201  Be  conventionally  indirect  (e.g.,  Can  you  pass  the  salt?) 

206  Question 

207  Tag  questions,  I  wonder... 

208  Adverbial  clauses  (e.g.,  in  a  way,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  can) 

209  I  believe,  as  I  recolletc,  as  you  know,  etc. 

210  Frankly,  to  be  honest,  etc. 

211  Kinesic  stuff  (such  as  looking  at  the  window) 
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212  Be  pessimistic  (e.g.,  you  couldn't  possibly,  would,  could) 

213  Minimize  imposition  (e.g.,  just,  merely,  a  taste  of  cake) 

214  Give  deference  (e.g.,  Joe  vs  Dr.  Smith,  dine  vs  eat) 

215  Admit  the  impingement  (e.g.,  I'm  sure  you're  busy) 

216  Indicate  reluctance  (e.g.,  I  hate  to  interrupt,  includes 
sentence  initiators) 

217  Beg  forgiveness  (e.g.,  excuse  me,  I'm  sorry) 

218  Performatives 

219  Imperative  (e.g.,  take  that  out  vs  you  take  that  out) 

220  Impersonal  verbs  (e.g.,  it  seems  that,  it  looks  like) 

221  Passive  and  circumstantial  (e.g.,  it  is  regretted  that,  if  it 
is  possible) 

222  "I"  and  "you"  replaced  by  indefinites  (e.g.,  one  shouldn't, 
impersonal  they) 

223  Exclusive  "we"~pluralize  "you"  and  "I"  (e.g.,  we  regret  to 
inform  you) 

224  Address  terms  as  "you"  avoidance  (e.g.  Sir,  miss) 

225  Reference  terms  as  "I"  avoidance  (e.g.,  accounting  needs  that 
report. . . ) 

226  Point-of-view  distancing  (e.g.,  have  been  vs  was,  that  vs  this) 

227  State  as  a  general  rule  (e.g.,  international  regulations 
require) 

228  Nominalize  (performance  vs  you  performed) 

229  Go  on  record  as  incurring  a  debt  or  not  indebting  H 


OFF-RECORD 

301  Give  hints  (e.g.,  it's  cold  in  here) 

302  Give  association  clues  (e.g.,  I've  got  a  headache,  when  S  &  H 
know  that  headaches  are  associated  with  coffee) 

303  Presuppose  (e.g.,  I  washed  the  car  again  today;  ...yet...) 

304  Understate 

306  Use  tautologies  (war  is  war) 

307  Use  contradictions  (e.g..  Well,  yes  and  no) 

308  Be  ironic 

309  Use  metaphors 

310  Use  rhetorical  questions 

311  Be  ambiguous 

312  Be  vague  (e.g.,  I'm  going  you-know-where) 

313  Overgeneralize 

314  Displace  H 

315  Be  incomplete,  use  ellipses 


BALD-ON-RECORD 

401  Maximum  efficiency  is  very  important 

402  As  if  maximum  efficiency  is  very  important 

403  Formulaic  entreaties  (e.g.,  excuse  me) 

404  Metaphorical  entreaties  (e.g.,  send  me  a  postcard) 

405  Communication  difficulties  (e.g.,  in  a  loud  invironment) 

406  Task-oriented 

407  S  is  powerful  and  doesn't  worry  about  H 
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408  S  wants  to  be  rude 

409  Sympathetic  advice  or  warnings  (e.g.,  Careful!  or  Your  slip  is 
showing) 

410  Formulaic  "advice"  (e.g.,  take  care,  don't  take  any  wooden 
nickels) 

411  Welcoraings  or  post-greetings  (e.g.,  come  in) 

412  Welcome 

413  Come  in 

419  Farewells 

420  Offers  (e.g.,  have  some  more  cake) 

421  Affirmative  passive  imperative  (e.g.,  "be"  +  verb,  "be"  + 
adjective) 

422  Negative  passive  imperative  (e.g.,  "don't  be"  +  verb) 

423  Active  or  transitive  imperatives  (e.g.,  have  a  seat,  sit  down) 

424  Active  or  transitive  imperative  with  "do"  (e.g.,  do  have  a 
seat) 

425  Active  affirmative  question 

426  Passive  affirmative  question 

427  Active  negative  question 

428  Passive  negative  question 

431  Active  imperative  of  comfort  (e.g.,  make  yourself  at  home) 

432  Passive  imperative  of  comfort 

433  Active  statement 

435  "If"  clause  (e.g.,  if  you'll  have  a  seat) 


H.  2.    Sample  Coded  Dialogs 
SAMPLE  DIALOG  ONE  (Questionnaire  62,  Office  situation) 


101       107  107  128 

Hello,  I'm  Kara  Foundas  and  I'm  here  for  the  job  interview. 

107  111 

I'm  Gene  Peterson  and  I  will  be  conducting  the  interview. 
229       423  431 

Please  have  a  seat  and  make  yourself  comfortable. 

301       102    213  232 

It  is  quite  warm  and  stuffy  in  here. 

425 

What  experiences  have  you  had  that  make  you  qualified  for 
this  job 

301 

I  have  listed  my  previous  job  on  the  resume  for  reference 


YOU  SAY: 
HE  SAYS: 
HE  SAYS: 
YOU  SAY: 
HE  SAYS: 

YOU  SAY: 


SAMPLE  DIALOG  TWO  (Questionnaire  57,  Mortuary  Situation) 
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106  107  111 
HE  SAYS:       Hi,  it's  good  to  see  you  again. 

106      107  111 
YOU  SAY:       Yeah,  it's  good  to  see  you  too. 

106       107     209  117 
HE  SAYS:       God,  I  can't  believe  this  happened. 

115  107  209 

YOU  SAY:       I  know,  I  can't  either. 

216  107 

YOU  SAY:       So  how's  the  family  handling  the  situation? 

102  209  107  102 

HE  SAYS:       Pretty  good.    I  guess,  they  don't  really  show  their  feelings 
in  front  of  everyone. 


APPENDIX  I 
RESPONSES 


Not  all  classifications  were  found  in  the  questionnaire  corpus.  Below 
are  some  of  the  commonest  examples  that  were  found  in  the  data. 

POSITIVE  POLITENESS 

101  Notice,  attend  to  H 

Nice  to  meet  you,  How  have  you  been?  Great  to  see  you.  How  are  you 
long  time  no  see.  It's  a  pleasure  to  meet  you,  I  am  glad  you  are 
here,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  could  make  it,  I've  been  expecting  you. 

102  Exaggerate 

so  nice,  really  quite  surprised,  very  sad,  far  too  much,  great, 
sure,  fabulous,  fantastic,  (totally)  awesome,  absolutely 
incredible,  excellent,  awfully  thirsty,  killer  move,  extremely 
104  Address  Forms 

Mary,  Joan,  Keith,  Kim,  Karen,  Phil,  Richard,  buddy,  Jane,  Lauri, 
man.  Bud,  Tracy,  Shannon,  Nancy,  Jennifer,  Greg,  dude,  dear, 
darling,  young  man.  Biff,  Rob,  sport,  Pete,  girl,  Eddie,  K,  Al 

106  Jargon  or  Slang 

Hi,  Hey,  Yeah,  Wow,  guy,  awesome,  God,  Boy,  lookers,  gosh,  long 
time  don't  see,  pissed,  sucks,  sucker,  kick  ass,  Geez,  fuck,  in 
ages,  Nah,  cool,  holy  cow,  damn,  pain  in  the  ass,  okay,  screw  up 

107  Contraction  and  Ellipsis 

And  you?    Yourself?    How  'bout  yourself?  I'm,  I'll,  you've,  it's, 
what's,  can't,  they're,  haven't,  she's,  didn't,  that's,  we've, 
how's,  could've,  team's,  there's,  gonna,  las[t],  ya'll,  [It]  seems 
109  Repetition 

A:    Our  purchasing  of  another  property  fell  through.    B:    It  fell 
through. 
1 1 1  Pseudo-argeement 
then 

113  Hedging  opinions 

Kind  of,  sort  of,  probably,  maybe,  perhaps,  rather,  quite 

114  Gossip,  small  talk 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  early,  It  is  a  nice  day,  I  see  from  your 
application  you're  interested  in  an  office  job,  ...considering  it'j 
my  third  interview  today.  Did  you  find  the  office  easily  enough? 

115  Personal  center  switch 

I  know,  I  understand,  I  know  what  you  mean  exactly,  I  know  how 
feel,  I  knew,  I  know  you  are  anxious  to  get...,  I  know  you...,  I 
know  how  much...,  I  know  you  must..., 
117  Place  switch 

over  here,  here,  right  here,  this,  coming,  come,  these 
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119  Negative  question 

Won't  you  please  sit  down?  Won't  you  come  in?  Why  don't  you  sit 

down?  Why  don't  you  make  yourself  comfortable? 
12iJ  Assert  or  presuppose  Ss  knowledge  of  and  concern  for  H 

I  understand  you're  very  successful  in  placing  applicants 

125  Offer,  promise 

I'd  be  happy  to  elaborate  or  answer  any  questions,  Would  you  like 
some  coffee 

126  Be  optimistic 

May,  Can,  Will 

127  Inclusive  "we"  instead  of  "you"  or  "me" 

Could  we  please  open  the  door?  We  will  begin  the  interview,  We  have 
been  anticipating  your  arrival.  We'll  miss  him  terribly.  So  you're 
interested  in  applying  for  our  job.  Our  team  is  terrible 

128  Give  or  ask  for  reasons 

I'm  a  little  hot,  I'm  here  for  an  interview  for  the  job  available, 
I'll  be  right  with  you.  Why  don't  you  have  a  seat?  Why  did  you 
[unreadable]  your  job?  I  believe  I  have  an  appointment 


NEGATIVE  POLITENESS 

201  Be  conventionally  indirect 

Could  I  please  have  some  more  water?  Can  I  have  some  water?  If  you 
would  refer  to  my  file,  Would  you  like  to  have  a  seat?  Do  you  feel 
chilly?  Is  it  a  bit  warm  in  here?  Do  you  think  I  could  open  the 
door?  Why  don't  you  have  a  seat?  Won't  you  please  have  a  seat? 

206  Question 

May  we  have  some  water  as  soon  as  it's  convenient?  Will  you  tell  me 
briefly  where  you  have  worked?  Would  you  mind  turning  down  the 
heat?  Do  you  have  a  resume?  Could  you  come  here  a  minute? 

207  Tag  questions,  I  wonder 

Don't  you  agree?  Don't  you  think  so?  isn't  it?  do  you?  don't  you 
think?  or  what?  huh?  wasn't  it?  aren't  they?  is  that  right?  right? 
I  wonder,  I  was  just  wondering,  wouldn't  you  say?  have  you? 

208  Adverbial  clauses 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  the  way,  by  any  chance.  As  for  me 

209  I  believe,  as  I  recollect,  as  you  know 

you  know,  I  wish,  I'm  afraid,  I  don't  think  so,  I  also  think,  I 
can't  believe,  I  guess,  I  believe,  I  hope,  as  you  can  see,  ya  know, 
as  you  will  see,  I  indicated,  I  bet,  I  suppose,  I  feel,  I  swear,  I 
mean 

210  Frankly,  to  be  honest 

really,  actually,  hopefully,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hopefully, 
definitely,  personally,  frankly 

211  Kinesics 

Look  at  him  when  he  passes  by,  Wave  hand  in  direction  of  waiter, 
point  to  it,  tap  the  glass,  gesture,  I  would  just  start  fanning  air 
to  my  face,  I  would  take  off  my  jacket,  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  employee,  give  them  eye  contact,  I  put  on  a  sweater!  beckoning 

212  Be  pessimistic 

Could,  Would,  might,  whenever  you  get  a  chance 
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213  Minimize  the  imposition 

a  little  warm  in  here,  kind  of  cool,  a  bit  warm,  slightly 
uncomfortable,  just  a  crack,  a  touch  bit  hot,  just  unbelievable 

214  Give  deference 

Mr.  Peterson,  Alan  Campbell,  Ms.  Peterson 

215  Admit  the  impingement 

Could  I  please  trouble  you  for  a  glas  of  water.  Thank  you  for 
seeing  me,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  you 

216  Indicate  reluctance 

Um,  hmmm 

217  Beg  forgiveness 

Excuse  me,  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  Pardon  me,  Sorry  for 
the  interruption 

218  Performatives 

I  have  to  say,  I  must  say,  I  will  admit,  I  have  to  say,  I  swear, 
I'm  telling  you,  I  have  to  admit 

219  Imperative  as  "you"  avoidance 

Have  a  seat,  Tell  me  about...,  Wait  until  Denver  and  John  Elway  get 
the  ball.  Make  yourself  comfortable,  Go  ahead,  Look  closely  at  the 
other  team,  Look  at  that  move.  Take  a  seat.  Tell  them  hello 

220  Impersonal  verbs 

Does  it  feel  cold?  It  seems  rather  warm  in  here,  There  seems...,  it 
seemed...,  it  feels...,  the  room  feels 

221  Passive  and  circumstantial  verbs 

Is  it  possible  to...?  Could  the  air  be  turned  up?  I  see  this  room 
is  kept  very  cold 

222  "I"  and  "you"  replaced  by  indefinites 

they 

223  Exclusive  "we"— pluralize  "you"  and  "I" 

Could  we  please  open  the  door?  Sit  down  and  we'll  get  started. 
Let's  pray.  We've  been  expecting  you.  What  has  made  you  so 
interested  in  applying  for  our  job? 

224  Address  terms  as  "you"  avoidance 

No  address  form  used  even  when  name  is  given,  sir,  waiter,  Ma'am, 
maitre  de.  Madam,  Miss 

226  Point-of-view  distancing 

I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  How  did  your  property  sale  go?  You  can  find 
that  information  in  my  resume,  I  have  included  that  section  in  my 
file,  Those  things  work  themselves  out,  It's  that  location  it's  in 

229    Go  on  record  as  incurring  a  debt  or  not  indebting  H 

I'm  so  happy  you  could  come,  Thank  you  for  seeing  me,  I'm  glad  you 
could  come,  Thanks  for  asking,  I'm  glad  you  came.  Thank  you  for 
coming,  I'm  so  glad  you're  here,  please,  thank  you 

OFF-RECORD 

301  Give  hints 

As  my  file  shows.  Is  the  air  conditioner  on?  It  sure  is  a  hot  day 
today,  I  have  listed  my  previous  jobs  in  order  on  my  application, 
I  see  you  have  some  experience  in  this  field 

302  Give  association  clues 

Let's  go  over  your  application.  Make  yourself  comfortable.  Make 
yourself  at  home,  We  can  go  ahead  and  get  started, 
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304  Understate 

All  right,  not  too  bad,  OK,  pretty  good,  too  bad,  nice,  wasn't  bad, 
not  a  bad  play,  not  that  bad,  bad 

311  Be  ambiguous 

That  was  something  else,  He  is  so  slick,  How  about  that? 

312  Be  Vague 

She's  gone,  passed  away,  leave  the  world,  it's  uncomfortable  in 
here,  stuffy,  shame  to  lose  Joan,  weather  has  been  horrid,  she 
went  so  suddenly,  I'm  sorry  that  John  has  to  leave  us 
315  Be  incomplete 

Could  I...?  (taps  glass) 


BALD-ON-RECORD 

401  Maximum  efficiency  is  very  important 

Get  off  my  foot 

402  As  if  maximum  efficiency  is  very  important 

Wait  until  Denver  and  John  Elway  get  the  ball,  Watch  this  one.  Look 
at  that  move.  Let  me  know,  See  him.  Look  closely  at  the  other  team, 
Tell  me  about  it,  Take  care  of  it  yourself.  Fix  the  place  up.  Look, 
Wait  until....  Tell  them....  Give  it  another  week,  remember  when  we 

403  Formulaic  entreaties 

Excuse  me!  Pardon  me. 

406  Task-oriented 

Have  a  look  at....  See  the  section  under  references.  Tell  me  about 
yourself.  Note  the  area  on  my  resume  about....  Tell  me  your  work 
experience  in  this  job  market,  Check  the  file.  See  my  resume.  Take 
a  look  at....  Feel  free  to  ask  me  any  quesitons. . . ,  Look  at  Sec.  D 

407  S  is  powerful  and  doesn't  worry  about  H 

Have  a  seat.  Tell  me  about....  Use  the  chair  in  front  of  the  desk. 
Sit  down.  Wait  until....  Go  ahead.  Look  closely  at....  Keep  the 
price  where  it  is.  Tell  him  to  fix  it 

408  S  wants  to  be  rude 

Knock  off  the  chatter 

409  Sympathetic  advice  or  warnings 

Wait  a  while  longer.  Let  me  know.  Relax,  Try  the  bookstore.  Get 
another  lawyer.  Keep  trying,  Look  at  that.  Keep  up  your  enthusiasm. 
Tell  yours  I  said  hello.  Keep  selling  it.  Wait  till....  Catch  that 

410  Formulaic  "advice" 

Chin  up.  Don't  worry,  Don't  give  up  (hope/yet).  Just  give  it  time. 
Be  patient.  Hang  in  there.  Good  luck.  Keep  trying,  Don't  lose  hope, 
Stick  in  there.  Patience,  Don't  be  discouraged,  Don't  be  nervous 

411  Welcomings  or  post-greetings 

Go  ahead  and  have  a  seat 

412  Welcome 

welcome,  welcome  to  my  office 

413  Come  in 

Come  in.  Come  right  in,  Come  on  in.  Won't  you  come  in  to  my  office 
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